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How  It  Develops  the  Power  of  Receiving 
and_  Classifying  Impressions— Six  illus- 
trations, 649-654. 

Canterbury  Cathedral:  A  History  in  Stone 
of  Gothic  Architecture  and  of  the  Life 
from  which  It  Sprang— Shop  of  the  Can- 
terbury weavers,  overlooking  the  river, 
369;  Merceiy  Lane,  looking  toward 
Chnstchurch  Gateway,  370;  Christchurch 


Gateway,  the  entrance  to  the  Cathedral 
Close,  37s;  Canterbury  Cathedral  from 
the  monks'  burying  ground,  giving  a 
good  view  of  the  cloisters  and  of  Bell 
Harry  tower,  374 ;  The  Norman  staircase, 
a  perfect  example  of  Norman  architec- 
ture ;  The  great  cloister,  showing  the  fine 
Early  English  arcade,  375 ;  The  Bap- 
tistery, showing  the  arrangement  of  roof 
lines  and  towers  of  the  cathedrals,  376. 
Carpenter,  Edward,  A  Visit  with — A  view 
of  the  kitchen  doorway  of  the  home  of 
Edward  Carpenter  at  Millthorpe,  in  the 
Yorkshire  Hills,  England,  119;  Feeding 
the  chickens  in  the  kitchen  garden  at 
Millthorpe;  Edward  Carpenter's  home  is 
a  stone  cottage,  half  buried  in  a  garden, 
120. 

Cathedrals,  The  City  of  the  Three — Houses 
in  Rouen,  531 ;  The  Roman  tower  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame ;  The  crown 
tower  of  the  Cathedral  of  Saint-Ouen ; 
Entrance  to  the  Church  of  Saint- Vincent ; 
View  of  the  Cathedral  of  Saint-Ouen, 
532;  Hotel  Bourgtheroulde;  Home  of 
Diana  of  Poitiers ;  Tower  and  entrance 
court  of  the  Palace  of  Justice ;  The  great 
clock  tower,  533;  An  old  Rouen  house  of 
the  fifteenth  century ;  A  picturesque 
street;  Another  view  of  the  Rue  Saint- 
Romain;  The  house  of  Saint  Armand, 
534- 

City  and  Town  Planning  Suggesting  Beauty 
Based  on  Business  Conditions — Cleveland 
business  center:  Summit  and  Superior 
Avenues,  Ontario  and  East  Sixth  Streets 
bound  the  "Group"  prospect,  660;  Group 
plans  of  the  public  buildings  of  the  City 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  looking  north :  De- 
signed by  the  Commission  on  Buildings 
and  Grounds,  consisting  of  Daniel  H. 
Burnham,  John  M.  Carrere  and  Arnold 
W.  Brunner,  661 ;  Group  plans  of  the 
public  buildings  of  the  City  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  looking  south,  662;  Proposed  civic 
center,  Baltimore,  Md. :  Plans  designed 
by  the  Advisory  Committee,  consisting  of 
John  M.  Carrere,  Arnold  W.  Brunner 
and  Frederick  L.  Olmsted,  Jr.,  663 ;  Plans 
designed  by  the  Advisory  Committee, 
664;  Extension  of  Howard  Street,  show- 
ing present  market,  for  the  City  of  Balti- 
more, 665. 

Cloister  on  the  Rhine,  A  :  Its  Beauty  and 
Romance — Entrance  to  the  Abbot's  resi- 
dence, St.  George's  Cloister,  Stein  on  the 
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Rhine,  507 ;  Two  views  of  the  ambulatory, 
508;  The  festival  hall;  The  refectory, 
509;  Stairway  leading  to  the  Abbot's 
apartment,  510. 

Coleman,  Glenn  O.,  Undercurrents  of  New 
York  Life  Sympathetically  Depicted  in 
the  Drawings  of — "Forty-second  Street,'' 
143;  "Amateur  Night  on  the  Bowery," 
144;  "Union  Square,  New  York,"  145; 
"The  Shop  Girl  at  Home,"  146. 

Cottage  in  Kent,  A  Four-Hundred-Year- 
Old,  Where  Ellen  Terry  Lives  in  the 
Summertime — A  glimpse  of  the  entrance 
to  Miss  Ellen  Terry's  cottage ;  The  porch 
of  the  cottage  is  a  reconstructed  cow- 
shed: The  rough  hewn  timber  supports 
are  carved  in  quaint  and  interesting 
fashion,  59;  The  structure  of  the  house 
is  typical  of  the  oldest  cottages  in  Kent, 
of  blackened  timber  and  rough  plaster 
and  a  moss-grown  shingled  roof,  60;  An 
interesting  feature  of  the  house  is  the 
old  hallway  with  its  timber  buttresses 
and  casement  windows,  61 ;  The  sitting 
room;  Miss  Terry's  own  sleeping  room, 
62. 

Crane,  Walter,  An  Afternoon  with — Mr. 
Walter  Crane :  from  a  recent  photograph 
taken  in  his  South  Kensington  studio, 
frontispiece,  opp.  p.  3;  "The  Winds  of 
the  World" :  Walter  Crane,  painter,  35 ; 
"England's  Emblem":  Walter  Crane, 
painter,  36;  "The  Renascence  of  Venus": 
Walter  Crane,  painter,  37 ;  Details  from 
the  frieze  "Locomotion  and  Transporta- 
tion," made  for  an  English  railway  mag- 
nate and  now  in  place  at  Paddockhurst. 
Sussex :  Designed  and  modeled  by  Wal- 
ter Crane;  "The  Canoe,"  "The  Ox  Cart," 
"Primitive  Man,"  "The  Horse."  38;  "The 
Stage  Coach,"  41 ;  "The  Canal  Boat,"  42. 

Elektra  in  Dresden :  Richard  Strauss's 
Latest  Opera — The  Theater  Platz,  Dres- 
den ;  Richard  Strauss  and  his  family,  283 ; 
Frau  Krull  as  Salome;  as  Elektra,  284; 
Four  scenes  from  "Elektra,"  with  Krull, 
Perron,  Sembach  and  Schumann-Heink, 
285  ;  Mme.  Carmen  Melis  ;  Mme.  Mariette 
Mazarin ;  Mme.  Eve  Grippon,  286. 

Garden  City  Movement,  Rapid  Growth  of 
the — Cottages  designed  by  Barry  Parker 
and  Raymond  Unwin  ;  A  crescent  of  cot- 
tages in  Earlswick  village ;  Group  of 
workmen's  cottages  in  Earlswick,  a  garden 
village  in  Yorkshire,  297 ;  Group  of  cot- 


tages built  by  the  Hampstead  tenants  on 
Temple  Fortune  Hill;  Workmen's  cot- 
tages in  Hampstead  Garden  Suburb,  298; 
Dwellings  grouped  around  a  quadrangle, 
which  is  a  common  garden ;  Houses 
grouped  around  a  crescent  in  Hampstead 
Garden  Suburb,  299;  The  firs  on  Hamp- 
stead Heath  adjoining  the  estate  upon 
which  the  garden  suburb  is  built,  300;  A 
pair  of  cottages  in  Erskine  Road :  de- 
signed by  Michael  Bunney  and  C.  C. 
Makins,  502;  Workmen's  cottages  in 
Hampstead  Way :  each  cottage  contains 
two  dwellings,  303 ;  Four  houses  in  one, 
showing  dignified  effect  of  grouping:  de- 
signed by  Michael  Bunney  and  C.  C. 
Alakins,  304;  Dwellings  grouped  around 
a  quadrangle :  designed  by  Geoffry  Lucas, 
305 ;  A  group  of  shops  in  Hampstead 
Garden  Suburb,  307 ;  Great  wall  that 
marks  the  boundary  between  the  village 
and  Hampstead  Heath,  310. 

Garden  of  the  Many  Little  Paths,  The: 
"One  Dorothy  Perkins  Rose";  "The 
most  decorative  form  in  all  the  flower 
world,"  623;  "The  stronghold  of  the 
trolls  and  other  magical  creatures" ;  "An 
early  spring  note  in  the  Garden  of  the 
Wilderness,"  624;  "Poppies  and  roses  in 
June";  "In  its  ghost  stage  the  dandelion 
reaches  the  spiritual,"  625 ;  "The  birds' 
public  bath,  where  the  members  of  the 
'orchestra'  bathe  and  drink,"  626. 

Gardens  in  the  Air,  Where  the  Children 
Flourish  with  the  Flowers — There  are  in- 
door playrooms  in  the  Phipps  tenements 
for  stormy  days ;  All  day  the  roof  garden 
is  filled  with  children  and  mothers  who 
sew  and  chat,  255 ;  A  roof  garden  belong- 
ing to  Grace  Church,  where  many  Italian 
children  find  happiness ;  The  day  nursery 
roof  garden  of  Grace  Church,  where  chil- 
dren and  flowers  flourish  together,  256. 

Hayes-Barton,  At:  The  Birthplace  of 
Raleigh — The  front  entrance  of  Hayes- 
Barton  :  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  home  in 
East  Budleigh,  Devon,  419;  The  parish 
church  at  East  Budleigh,  near  Raleigh's 
home;  Garden  wall  about  the  old  estate 
of  Hayes-Barton,  420;  Window  in  the 
room  in  which  Raleigh  was  born ;  Carved 
pew  ends  in  the  East  Budleigh  church, 
421 ;  A  view  of  Hayes-Barton,  looking  up 
from  the  pond,  422. 

Henri,  Robert,  Foreign  Prints  Exhibited  by 
— Sketch    of   an    old    woman :    by    Rem- 
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brandt  van  Rijn.  I07:  "The  Artisfs 
Family":  by  Rembrandt  van  Rim.  to«. 
Hnniton  and  the  Revival  of  Lacemaking  in 
Devon-Lacemakers'  houses  m  Been 
Seaton  and  Axmoiith.  445 :  O"^,?^.^*^;" 
manv  picturesque  corner'^  of  tbe.  old  town 

of  Beer.  446:   A  V^^^^' $'"'' ^l"!  .^ThT,', 
combe:  Another  view  of  Beer.  447  •  Three 

examples  of  Honiton  lace.  44». 
House     A    Town,    with    Opportrnities    for 
Outdoor    Living-Front    v,ew    of    toxyn 
house  built  at   Santa   Monica^  California, 
bv  Messrs.  Myron  Hunt  and  Flnier  Grey 
Closer  view,  showing  enclos-d  court  and 
porch  which  furnish  opporttmitv  for  out- 
door living,  vet  privacy  from  the  street. 
68q  •  Large  living  room :   Stairway  in  the 
house  at  Santa  Monica,   showmj  charm- 
ing  arrangement    for   a    small    den.    Ggo: 
House  at   Santa  Monica,  first  floor  plan. 
691 ;  Second  floor  plan.  692. 
House  on  the  Hudson,  An  Historic-Scene 
in  the  house  of  Corner,  the  Jew  :  Indians 
bartering  furs  with  the  trader,  opp.  p.  f>. 
House  Showing  the  Value  of  Cooperation 
between  the  Owner  and  the  \\orkmen- 
First  floor  plan.  80;  Exterior.  81  :  View 
of  the  rear  of  the  house,  showing  norcli. 
roof  construction  and  latticed  porches  at 
either   end   of  the   dwelling.   82:    Second 
floor  plan.  8^ :  Showing  placing  ot  house 
in  relation  to  garden,  84. 
House.  The  Minister's— House   built   for  a 
minister    in    Pasadena,    California  .Lo^t 
when  completed  less  than  $2,000:  Show- 
ing   interior    arrangement    of    minister  ■j 
house,  the   end  beyond  the   firenlace   and 
stairwav  serving  as  a  dining  room,  693: 
Seat  bv  the   fireplace,   with    glimpse   into 
hallwav:    Detail    of    stairwav    leading   un 
from    living    room.    694:    The    minister^ 
house,  first  floor  plan.  6q?  :   Second  floor 
plan.  696. 
Houses.    California.    Two    Typical-House 
owned  bv  E.  N.  Wright.  Pasadena    Cali- 
fornia: Entrance  to  Mr.  Wrights  house, 
•showing    interesting    use    of    wood    an<l 
concrete,  4.-v  :  Looking  along  the  terrace 
at  the  front  of  Mr.  Wridit's  house:  Out- 
door  sleeping   room   on   the   upper   floor, 
4.^8;  Livine  room  in  Mr.  Wright's  house, 
with    glimpse    of    dining    room    through 
hall.  4"^9:   Dining  room   in   Mr.   Wrights 
house."     most      simply      and      effectively 
finished    in   wood,  440:   Wood   and   stone 


bungalow  owned  by  Mrs.  H.  W.  Masac. 
Pasadena,     California:     Costmg     $2,250: 
Living  room  of  Mrs.  Masac  s  bungalow^ 
441 ;   Looking  across  the   front  porch   ot 
Mrs.  Masac's  bungalow.  442. 
Houses    Countrv,  Designed  bv  Avmar  Em- 
burv    which  Express  the  Modern  Ameri- 
can' Spirit  in  Home  Architecture-Horn- 
of    Mr.    Ralph    Peters,    --.t    Garden    Cit}-^ 
Long  Island,  first  floor  plan    164:  Second 
floor  plan.  165:  Home  of  Mr.  L  C.  Bull. 
Tuckahoe,    New    York,    first    floor   plan : 
second    floor    plan.    166:    Home    of    Mr. 
Ralph  Peters.  Garden  City.  Long  Island, 
showing  entrance  and  norrh  ;   Rear  view 
of  Mr  ^Peters'  house,  looking  across  the 
garden,    167:    Mr.    J.    C.    Brill's    cottage 
showing     interesnng     modified     Colonial 
effect:  Home  of  Mr.  Henry  S^Orr.  Gar- 
den Citv,  Long  Island:   An  effective  use 
of  white   shingles   and   buff   stucco     168 : 
Home  of  Mr.  Douglas   Z.   Doty.  Bound 
Brook.   New   Jersey:   relation   of  root   to 
windows   is   sineularlv   interestmg :    Rear 
view   of   Mr.    Dotv's   house,   160:    Living 
room  in  Mr.  Orr's  cottage :  Living  room 
in  the  house  of  Mr.  Peters,  170:  Home  of 
Mr.  Henrv  S.  Orr.  first  floor  plan:   sec- 
ond floor  plan.  i7i- 
Houses.  Craftsman,  for  the  Home  Builders 
Club— Two-storv    bungalow,     first    tloor 
plan     74;    Two-storv    bungalow,    second 
floor   plan:    Chimneypiece    m    the    living 
room,   of  split  field   stone,   with   a   rough 
tiled   hearth.   75 :   One   end   of   the   room 
proiects    out    between    the    twin    porches 
and   is   connected    with   them  by   French 
doors     76;    Exterior    view    of    the    bun- 
galow;   Rear    end    of    the    liyi"?  ^''0°™ 
used    as    a    dining    room,    with    double 
French  doors  leading  out  under  the  per- 
"^ola :  combination  china  closets  and  side- 
boards are  built  in  beneath  the  casement 
windows.  77:  Small  two-story  Craftsman 
cottaee   with  all   the   comfort   of  a   large 
dwelling:  Living  room  of  cottage,  show- 
inor   fireplace   with   built-in   bookcases   on 
either    side.    78:    First    and    second   floor 
plans  of  cottage.  79-  ,    „  . 

A  Well-Constructed  Wood  Cottage:  .\ 
Roomy  Cement  House— Wood  cottage, 
first  floor  plan:  second  floor  plan.  192: 
Exterior  features.  19.V.  Looking  from  liv- 
ing room  out  into  staircase  and  kitchen. 
194;  Roomv  cement  house:  a  most  dur- 
able   structure    with   beauty   of  line    and 
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fine  harmony  in  relation  of  detail.  195 ; 
Fireplace  in  the  living  room  of  cement 
house,  with  chimney  of  split  field  stone 
and  a  rough  tile  hearth :  on  either  side 
are  settles  with  wainscoted  backs,  196; 
First  floor  plan  ;  second  floor  plan,  197. 
One-story  bungalow,  built  of  cement  mor- 
tar over  truss  metal  lath,  316;  Two-story 
cement  bungalow ;  Fireplace  in  the  living 
room  of  two-story  bungalow,  317;  First 
floor  plan  for  two-story  bungalow;  Sec 
ond  floor  plan  for  two-story  bungalow, 
318;  Plan  showing  detail  in  construction 
of  one-story  bungalow,  319. 
A  Craftsman  House  tliat  Shows  the  De- 
velopment of  a  New  Idea — Exterior 
view ;  Corner  of  the  dining  room,  looking 
into  the  stone  fireplace  nook,  431 ;  Detail 
of  window  in  living  room,  showing  its 
adjustment  to  the  beams  and  uprights: 
Detail  of  window  in  dining  room,  show- 
ing relation  to  wainscoting,  432 ;  First 
floor  plan.  434;  Second  floor  plan,  435. 
Two  Craftsman  Houses  so  Arranged 
that  the  Cost  of  Construction  Will  Be 
Moderate:  Craftsman  house  of  concrete 
or  plaster:  First  floor  plan.  567;  Second 
floor  plan,  568;  Exterior,  569;  A  Crafts- 
man cottage  of  cement  and  shingles 
planned  for  inexpensive  construction:  ex- 
terior, 570;  First  and  second  floor  plans, 
571. 

The  Cost  of  the  Craftsman  House :  Why 
These  Designs  Do  Not  Lend  Themselves 
to  what  Is  Called  "Cheap  Building" — A 
Craftsman  house  adapted  to  cement  con- 
struction, 681 ;  Craftsman  design  for 
shingled  house,  682 :  Cement  house,  first 
floor  plan ;  Second  floor  plan,  684 : 
Shingled  cottage,  first  floor  plan  ;  Second 
floor  plan,  687. 

How  Apple  Culture  Is  Becoming  a  Big 
Industry — A  bunch  of  Western  grown 
apples,  showing  what  intelligent  cultiva- 
tion can  achieve  in  the  size  and  quantity 
of  fruit,  669;  The  careful  method  of  pick- 
ing apples  employed  bv  the  successful 
fruit  growers  of  the  Yakima  Valley. 
Washington,  670;  Apples  are  placed  one 
at  a  time  in  packing  boxes.  671  :  Pic- 
turesque scene  of  apple  pickers  in  an 
orchard   in  Yakima   Valley.   Washington. 

How  Beauty  and  Labor  Are  Interwoven  in 
the  Daily  Life  of  Japan — "A  Japanese 
Designer."  "When  the  Twilight  Bats  Are 


Flitting,"  by  Hokusai,  519;  Nine  views 
showing  Japanese  artisans  at  their  work. 
520-522  ;  "The  Plowman"  :  Carving  on  an 
ivory  tusk,  by  Nakagawa  Rinyai,  527. 

How  Pergolas  Add  to  the  Appreciation  and 
Enjoyment  of  Outdoor  Life— A  rustic 
hotel  pergola  in  California,  of  eucalyptus 
wood  covered  with  grape-vines ;  Pergola 
fitted  up  with  armchairs  and  swinging 
seats  for  a  summer  lounging  spot,  203 ; 
Pergola  of  eucalyptus  timber  and  cement, 
sheltering  two  sides  of  a  garden  ;  Concrete 
pergola  leading  to  a  fountain  covered 
with  climbing  roses  and  bordered  with 
geraniums,  204;  Concrete  and  rustic  per- 
gola :  an  attractive  approach  to  the  house  ; 
Porch  pergola  embowered  in  roses,  used 
as  a  summer  livin?  room ;  A  porch  per- 
gola of  wood  with  massive  cement  pil- 
lars ;  Pergola  of  a  formal  garden  sug- 
gesting Greek  inspiration,  205 ;  Detail  of 
wood  pergola,  shading  a  garden  path ; 
Japanese  construction  suggested ;  pictur- 
esque lanterns  are  hung  at  intervals.  206. 

Hudson-Fulton  Memorial  Art  Exhibit  in 
New  York — Robert  Fulton:  Benjamin 
West,  painter,  frontispiece,  opp.  p.  115; 
"Lucretia  Stabbing  Herself":  Rembrandt 
van  Rijn,  painter,  125  ;  Wilhelm  van  Hey- 
thuysen  :  Frans  Hals,  painter,  126 ;  "The 
Philosopher":  Rembrandt  van  Rijn. 
painter.  127;  "The  Forest  Stream": 
Jacob  van  Ruisdael.  painter,  128 ;  "Ker- 
messe":  Jan  Steen,  painter,  129;  "Cava- 
liers and  Ladies" :  Pieter  de  Hooch, 
painter,  1.30;  "Girl  with  Water  Jug": 
Johannes  Vermeer,  painter.  131 ;  Colonial 
desk  of  unusual  beauty  of  design  and 
finish,  132;  Silver  designed  by  New  York- 
craftsmen  of  the  eighteenth  century,  137; 
Tankards  designed  by  American  colonist : 
The  work  of  New  York  and  New  Eng- 
land artisans;  Table  made  by  early  colo- 
nists, the  oldest  piece  of  Colonial  furni- 
ture on  record,  138. 

Illustrators,  Foremost  American:  Vital  Sig- 
nificance of  Their  Work — Sketch  for  an 
illustration  :  by  William  J.  Glackens,  269 : 
"Evening,  Twenty-seventh  Street":  from 
a  drawing  by  John  Sloan,  270;  "Fifth 
Avenue  Stage" :  from  a  drawing  by 
Everett  Shinn.  271  ;  "I  want  you  two 
girls  to  know  e^ch  other":  from  a  draw- 
ing by  George  Bellows,  272 ;  "Evening  in 
Mulberrv    Street" :    from    a    drawing   by 
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Terome  Myers,  273;  "Cafe  de  la  Pai^^  ^ 
from  a  drawing  by  G.  Wright,  274;     A 
lonely    figure    trudged    wearily    up    the 
marble   steps":   from  a  drawing  by   May 
Wilson     Preston.    27=;;     Bear     cub     and 
puma:   from  a  drawing  by  Charles  Liv- 
ingston Bull,  276;  Illustration,  drawn  by 
Henry  Raleigh,  277;  "Summoned  to  ap- 
pear":   a   sketch    of   New   York   life   by 
Boardman  Robinson,  279. 
Jewelry  and  Engraved  Medals.   Interesting 
Modern   French   Work   in— Hat  pin:  by 
Nics  Freres;  necklace:  by  M.  Fouquet; 
hat  pin:  by  E.  Brandt;  bonbonniere :  by 
M.  Feuillatre  ;  buckle  :  by  Boutet  de  Mon- 
vel ;  bracelet :  by  M.  Feuillatre,  91 ;  "The 
Friend" :    engraved    medal :    by    M.^    Ni- 
clausse;    "Captain    Coffey.    Apache":    by 
Edward    Sawyer;    "Study":   by   O.   Yen- 
cesse;  "Transportation":  placque  in  com- 
memoration of  the  International  Exhibit 
at  Milan,  92. 
Lace,  Filet,  A  Lesson   in   Making— Figure 
one:   Frame  of  wood  or  heavy  wire  on 
which  the  net  is  sewed,  208 :  Figures  two. 
three  and  four:  Positions  of  the  hands  in 
making  Filet  lace.  209;  Figure  five:  The 
cloth  stitch  in  which  threads  are  woven 
in  both  directions;  Figure  six:   Darning 
stitch,    210;    A    tea    cloth    of    Filet    lace 
made    at    Greenwich    House    Handicraft 
School,    designed    bv    Katharine    Lord; 
Pillow    covers    of    Filet    lace    made    at 
Greenwich     House     Handicraft     School, 
211;  Curtain  made  for  Mrs.  E.  H.  Harri- 
man    at    Greenwich    House    Handicraft 
School:    designed    by    Katharine    Lord; 
Opera    bag    and    card    case    of    modern 
coarse  Filet  lace:  designed  by  Katharine 
Lord.  212. 
Lace-Makers   of  Aspley   Guise— A   cottage 
lived    in    by   one    of   the    lace-makers    at 
Aspley  Guise,  Bedfordshire,  England,  Ss  : 
Mrs.  Taylor,  one  of  the  lace-makers,  in 
the  door  of  her  cottage,  86. 
Manet   and    Modern    American   Art— ^The 
Reader,"   frontispiece,  opp.  p.  483;  "The 
Port   of  Boulogne:    Night   Effect,"    487: 
"At     the     Cafe     Concert."     488;     "The 
Wash,"  489;  "The  Flute,"  490. 
Needlecraft,  A  Reviv  .1  of— Working  draw- 
ing for  thistle  embroidery;  Detail  of  Ori- 
ental stitch,  05;  Corner  of  thistle  design 
for  curtain ;  Showing  the  correct  placing 
of  thistle  design  on  bedspread,  96;  Thistle 


design  for  bedspread;  Thistle  design  for 
scarf   end;    Detail    in   thistle    design    for 
curtain,  97. 
Notes:  "Sunlight  Brook":  Childe  Hassam. 
painter,    595;    "The   Watermelon    Man": 
Black  and  white  drawing  by  George  Bel- 
lows, 596. 
Operetta,  A   Plea  for  the,  as  a   Means  of 
Sincere  Musical  Expression  in  America- 
Oscar    Straus,    a    leadine    composer    of 
Viennese  operetta,  385;   Victor   Herbert, 
the     leading    composer     of     operetta     in 
America,  386. 
Pantomime :  Its  Place  in  Education  and  Its 
Significance  to  the  Arts— "En  Crinolme": 
from  a  painting  by  Ben   AH  Haggm  of 
Rita   Sacchetto   in  eighteen-thirty  panto- 
mime.    639;     Mme.     Hanako,     Japanese 
actress  and  pantomimist :  from  a  painting 
by  Ben  AH  Haggin,  640;  Pilar-Morin  m 
a    pantomime    presentation    of    "Madame 
Butterfly,"  641 ;  Rita  Sacchetto  as  Pierrot 
in    Mario    Costa's    opera    "Histoire    d'un 
Pierrot,"  642. 
Parker,  Barry:  An  Architect  Who  Designs 
Houses   as  a   Whole,   and   According   to 
Need  Rather  than  Precedent— Sketch  of 
house   in    relation   to  garden,    409;    The 
home  of  Barry  Parker  in  the  Garden  City 
at   Letchworth;   Barry   Parker,   the   Eng- 
lish   architect   who   is   also   a    craftsman. 
411;  Front  of  living  room  in  Barry  Par- 
ker's  house,   showing   hall    and   entrance 
door;  Back  of  same  room,  showing  fire- 
side nook  and  staircase,  4^2;   Sketch  for 
the    entrance    to    a    country    house.    414: 
Sketch  of  corner  of  living  room;  Sketch 
for  wall  treatment,  415. 
Park  Hill,  a   New  and  Delightful   Suburb, 
that  Is  Being  Built  on  a   Plateau  Over- 
looking  the   Hudson— Four    illustrations. 
575.  574- 
Pictures   at  the   Recent   New  York  Water 
Color  Exhibition,  Characteristic  of  Amer- 
ican  Life—The   Tree-top   Baby":    from 
a  water  color  bv  OHve  Rush,  361  ;  "Even- 
ing on  the  Bav"  :   from  a  water  color  by 
Edward  Dufner,  362 ;  "Wash  Day" :  from 
a  water  color  bv  Rhoda  Holmes  Nicholls, 
:y6:t,\    Portrait    of    a    Farmer    Artist:    by 
llanna  Rion,  364. 
Plants.    Hardy,    the    !\lost    Satisfactory    for 
the  Permanent  Home— Two  comers  of  a 
perennial  garden  in  June,  the  upper  one 
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planted  with  garden  heliotrope  and  Ori- 
ental poppies,  the  lower  one  with  fox- 
glove, larkspur  and  columbine,  583 ;  Ori- 
ental poppies  grouped  in  Japanese  fashion 
in  an  old  pitcher;  Perennial  Japanese  iris, 
blossoming  in  July ;  A  mass  of  phlox 
blossoming  at  the  back  door  in  April  and 
May ;  The  hollyhock.  584. 

Rockies,  the  Canadian.  Unexplored  Beauty 
in — Sketch  in  two  colors  of  the  Canadian 
Rockies,  drawn  by  Louis  Akin,  frontis- 
piece, opp.  p.  23.3 ;  Giant's  steps.  Para- 
dise Valley,  in  the  Canadian  Rockies. 
312;  Moranne  Lake.  Valley  of  the  Ten 
Peaks,  in  the  Canadian  Rockies,  314. 

Romance  of  the  Road,  The  New — The  use 
of  the  automobile  has  been  followed  by  a 
period  of  more  scientifically  constructed 
roadways;  "The  Lure  of  the  Ro;id,"  47; 
The  automobile  is  bringing  the  city  man 
back  to  the  country ;  Travel  today  is  gain- 
ing something  of  the  intimacy  and  ro- 
mance which  characterized  the  old  days 
of  the  wayside  inn,  48. 

Spanish  Life  and  Landscape  as  Painted  by 
Luis  Mora — Four  illustrations  of  the 
work  of  Luis  Mora:  "Catetos,  Sevilla" ; 
"Hustling  Business,  Sevilla";  "Hauling 
Boats,  Valencia";  "A  Spanish  Gypsy." 
402-406. 

Streeton.  Arthur :  An  Australian  Painter 
Who  Has  Solved  the  Problems  of  Art  in 
His  Own  Way — Four  paintings  by  Arthur 
Streeton:  "Australia  Felix,"  157;  "Syd- 
ney Harbor,  158;  "Trafalgar  Square, 
London,  on  a  Misty  Afternoon  in  Win- 
ter," 159;  "Venice,  Grand  Canal  from 
the  Palazzo  Foscari,"  160. 

Studio-Bungalow,  Designed  and  Built  by 
the  Owner  in  Accordance  with  Crafts- 
man Ideas,  A — Studio-Bungalow  of  Mr. 
H.  Vance  Swope  at  Mardean,  New  Jer- 
sey ;  Living  room,  577 ;  View  of  living 
room,  showing  stairway  and  windows 
connecting  studio  with  bedroom  on  sec- 
ond floor,  578. 

Tito,  Ettore,  Modern  Italian  Painter.  The 
Art  of — Illustrations  of  six  paintings : 
"The  Love   Story,"  241  ;   "The   Start   for 


the  Fishing,"  242;  "Life,"  243;  "The 
Train  Passes,"  244;  "The  Cable,"  245; 
"On  the  Sea  Wall,"  246. 

Town  Planning  in  Theory  and  in  Practice : 
The  Work  of  Raymond  Unwin — Ray- 
mond Unwin,  whose  work  is  the  plan- 
ning of  towns,  395;  Top  of  Asmun's 
Place,  Hampstead  Garden's  Suburb,  with 
children's  playground  in  foreground ; 
Hampstead  Way :  Some  of  the  first 
houses  built  on  the  estate  of  the  Hamp- 
stead Tenants,  Ltd.,  396;  Hampstead  Gar- 
den Suburb,  general  plan.  401. 

Tree  Surgery :  A  Lesson  in  the  Care  of 
Trees  along  Scientific  Lines — Cleaning  a 
diseased  cavity  in  an  old  tree  with  chisel 
and  mallet ;  Excavated  tree,  with  cavity 
ready  for  filling  with  cement ;  Tree  filled 
with  cement,  properly  rounded  so  that 
bark  will  eventually  grow  over  the 
cavity  and  entirely  hide  the  evidence  of 
excavation,  179;  An  example  of  tree 
butchery  resulting  in  slow  death;  Im- 
proper way  of  supporting  limbs,  resulting 
in  strangulation  ;  Limbs  of  trees  properly 
supported  by  iron  bars  held  by  bolts  and 
washers,  instead  of  bands  around  the 
branches,  180. 

Why  Carving  Is  the  Most  Intimately  Ex- 
pressive of  All  the  Arts — Oxford  chapel 
crypt :  showing  early  Norman  carving  on 
the  capitals ;  Staircase  of  the  Church  of 
Saint-Etienne-du-Mont,  Paris :  an  excel- 
lent example  of  the  transition  of  Renais- 
sance. .341 ;  Entrance  to  the  Reliquary : 
interior  of  La  Sainte  Chapelle,  Paris, 
thirteenth  century ;  Detail  of  loggia : 
"The  Condemnation  of  Adam"  :  La  Sainte 
Chapelle,  Paris,  342 ;  Norman  doorway  of 
the  Church  of  Patricksbourne,  showing 
the  transition  to  early  Gothic;  Old  Nor- 
man doorwav  of  the  Church  at  Iffley, 
showing  the  frank  and  simple  decorative 
ideas  of  the  oeriod,  .'^43 ;  Magdalen  Col- 
lege Chapel,  Oxford :  an  expression  of 
the  decorative  feeling  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, 344. 

Wiltsee.  Mrs.  Everett,  and  Her  Baby  Son  : 
from  a  recent  portrait  by  Wilhehn  Funk, 
frontispiece,  opp.  p.  355. 
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Academy,  a  National,  The  Need  of,  and  Its 
Value  to  the  Growth  of  Art  in  America — 
By  John  W.  Alexander,  President  of  the 
National  Academy:  Need  of  a  building 
where  artists  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  may  contribute;  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  a  recognized  representative 
exhibition,  607. 

Air-Ships:  A  Poem — By  Aileen  Cleveland 
Higgins,  172. 

Als  ik  Kan — By  The  Editor :  The  Lash  of 
the  Taskmaster:  A  word  of  warning  to 
tireless  brainworkers  who  neglect  their 
bodies ;  a  plea  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
will  and  the  consequent  maintenance  of 
self-respect,  104. 

The  People  and  the  Pageant:  The  Hud- 
son-Fulton Celebration ;  a  sadly  unreal 
pageant ;  a  festival  in  which  the  people 
had  no  real  part ;  we  have  forgotten  as  a 
people  how  to  play,  223. 
The  Cooperative  Spirit  as  a  Factor  in 
Future  Peace  and  Prosperity :  Growth  of 
mutual  understanding  and  helpfulness ; 
the  part  played  by  the  people  in  bettering 
industrial  conditions  ;  cooperative  experi- 
ments and  results;  the  garden  village  ex- 
periment, 347. 

A  New  Year's  Greeting  to  the  Friends  of 
The  Craftsman,  462. 
Paris  Fashions  and  American  Women :  A 
word  of  warning  to  American  women  on 
the  subject  of  dress,  464. 
The  Coming  Wave  of  Prosperity  and  the 
Responsibilities   It   Brings   to   Us   as   In- 
dividuals and  as  a  Nation,  591. 
Will  a   New   Political    Party  Come  into 
Being  as  a  Result  of  the  Present  Crisis 
in  This  Country?     Effect  on  the  salaried 
man  of  the  increase  in  cost  of  living;  the 
salaried   worker  defenceless   in   the  body 
politic ;  results  which  would  follow  an  or- 
ganization of  this  class  of  citizens,  710. 

"An  Angel  Darkeneth  the  Pool"— A  Poem 
— By  Aileen  Cleveland  Higgins,  265. 

Architecture,  Domestic,  from  California 
Cities.  Interesting  Examples  of:  Original 
conceptions  of  California  architects ; 
homes  which  radiate  the  individuality  of 
the  owners,  320. 

Architecture,  Need  of  a  Public  Board  of — 
(From  'The  English  House,"  by  W. 
Shaw  Sparrow)  326. 


Are  We  Becoming  Civilized  Too  Rapidly? 
■  By  W.  Carman  Roberts:  Miracles  of  the 
country;  a  spiritual  reckoning  imminent; 
the   sacrifice    of   spirit   to    progress    dis- 
cussed, 355. 

Art,  Modern  British,  as  Seen  at  the  Royal 
Academy  and  at  the  Grafton  Galleries: 
Notable  exhibitions  at  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy and  the  Grafton  Galleries  during  the 
summer  of  1909;  the  exhibition  at  the 
Academy  thoroughly  conventional ;  a  por- 
trayal of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  at 
the  Grafton  Galleries  were  evidences  of 
an  awakening  art  spirit;  work  of  men 
who  are  vigorous  and  sincere  and  who 
honestly  reveal  what  they  see,  think  and 
feel ;  some  of  the  notable  pictures  shown, 
12. 

Art,  Modern  Japanese,  The  Influence  of  the 
West  on — By  Yone  Noguchi:  Work  of 
the  modern  Japanese  School  discussed; 
pictures  seen  at  the  Armml  Government 
Exhibition  of  nineteen  hundred  and  nine, 
494- 

Art  of  Wilson  Eyre,  The  Rational,  an 
Architect  Who  Designs  Houses  to  Meet 
the  Needs  and  Express  the  Qualities  of 
Today— By  Frederick  Wallick:  Individ- 
uality of  Mr.  Eyre's  work;  his  thorough- 
ness in  constructive  work;  his  method  of 
design;  harmony  maintained  between  a 
building  and  its  surroundings ;  houses  of 
especial  charm  recently  built  by  Mr. 
Eyre,  537- 

Beloved,  A  Woman's:  A  Psalm — By  Mar- 
guerite Ogden  Bigelow,  493. 

Blankets,  Baskets  and  Bowls,  Indian:  The 
Product  of  the  Original  Craftworkers  of 
This  Continent:  Work  of  the  Indian  an 
absolute  expression  of  individuality ;  his 
craftsmanship  always  an  expression  of 
religious  symbolism  or  some  natural  force 
or  phenomenon,  588. 

Book  Reviews :  "Roads  of  Destiny,"'  by  O. 
Henry;  "Red  Horse  Hill,"  by  Sidney  Mc- 
Call :  "Are  the  Dead  Alive?"  by  Freeniont 
Rider;  "England  and  the  English,'"  by 
Price  Collier;  "Alaska,"  by  Ella  Higgin- 
son ;  "Vital  American  Problems,"  by 
Harry  Earle  Montgomery;  '"Glass  Manu- 
facture," by  Walter  Rosenhain,  no. 
"One  Hundred  Country  Houses,"  by  Ay- 
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mar  Embury  II ;  "The  Story  of  New 
Netherland,  The  Dutch  in  America,"  by 
William  Elliott  Griffis ;  "The  Danger 
Mark,"  by  Robert  W.  Chambers;  "The 
Care  and  Feeding  of  Children,"  by  L. 
Emmett  Holt ;  "Open  Country,"  by  Mau- 
rice Hewlett ;  "The  Melting  Pot,"  by 
Israel  Zangwill ;  "Sketching  Grounds,"  by 
Grace  Holme;  "Mental  Hygiene;  A  Talk 
on  Relaxation ;  The  Point  of  View,"  by 
Alice  Katherine  Fallows ;  "Decorative 
Glass  Processes."  by  Arthur  Louis  Du- 
thie;  "Martin  Eden,"  by  Jack  Lx)ndon; 
"Illuminated  Manuscript,"  by  John  W. 
Bradley;  "The  Architectural  Directory 
and  Specification  Index,"  229. 
"The  English  House :  How  to  Judge  the 
Periods  and  Styles,"  by  W.  Shaw  Spar- 
row;  "Some  Friends  of  Mine,"  by  E.  V. 
Lucas ;  "The  Wayfarer  in  New  York" ; 
"The  Christmas  Book";  "Romantic  Ger- 
many," by  Robert  Haven  Schauffler ; 
"Sanitation,  Water  Supply  and  Sewage 
Disposal  of  Country  Houses,"  by  Wm. 
Paul  Gerhard:  "Felicita,"  by  Christopher 
Hare ;  "My  Quest  of  the  Arabian  Horse." 
by  Homer  Davenport ;  "The  Great  Di- 
vide," by  William  Vaughn  Moody,  350. 
"Scottish  Painting :  Past  and  Present,"  by 
James  L.  Caw ;  "Fraternity."  by  John 
Galsworthy ;  "A  Wanderer  in  Paris,"  by 

E.  V.  Lucas;  "The  Hungry  Heart."  by 
David  Graham  Phillips;  "French  Pastel- 
lists  of  the  Eighteenth  Century :  Their 
Lives.  Their  Times,  Their  Art  and  Their 
Significance,"  by  Haldane  Macfall ;  "A 
Certain  Rich  Man."  by  William  Allen 
White;  "Pocket  Series  of  American  and 
English  Classics";  "The  House  of  the 
Heart  and  Other  Plays  for  Children,"  by 
Constance  D'Arcy  Mackay  ;  "The  Spell  of 
Italy,"  by  Caroline  Atwater  Mason ;  "The 
Great  English  Portrait  Painters  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century :  Reynolds,  Gains- 
borough and  Romney."  edited  by  T.  Le- 
man  Hare ;  "Artists  Past  and  Present," 
by  Elisabeth  Luther  Cary ;  "The  Haven." 
by  Eden  Phillpotts;  "Candles  in  the 
Wind."  by  Maud   Diver:   "Stradella,"  by 

F.  Marion  Crawford :  "Travels  w-ith  a 
Donkey"  and  "An  Inland  Voyage,"  by 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson :  "The  House  on 
the  North  Shore."  by  Marion  Foster 
Washburne :  "The  Song  of  Sixpence  Pic- 
ture Book."  bv  Walter  Crane:  "Precious 
Stones."  by  W.  Goodchild :  "Dutch  Bulbs 
and  Gardens."  by  Una  Silberrad  and  So- 


phie Lyall ;  "Beyond  the  Skyline,"  by 
Robert  Aitken ;  "An  Adventure  in  Exile," 
by  Richard  Duffy ;  "Walks  in  Paris,"  by 
Georges  Cain ;  "Lady  Hollyhock  and  Her 
Friends,"  by  Marguerite  Coulson  Walk- 
er; "A  Gentle  Knight  of  Old  Branden- 
burg," by  Charles  Major;  "The  Chil- 
dren's Book  of  Art,"  by  A.  E.  and  Sir 
Martin  Conway ;  "The  Arts  of  Japan,"  by 
Edward  Dillon,  473. 

"The  Ethics  of  Progress  or  the  Theory 
and  the  Practice  by  which  Civilization 
Proceeds."  by  Charles  F.  Dole ;  "The 
Water  Babies,"  by  Charles  Kingsley; 
"Town  Planning  in  Practice :  An  Intro- 
duction to  the  Art  of  Designing  Cities 
and  Suburbs,"  by  Raymond  Unwin; 
"Woodwork,"  by  J.  T.  Bailey  and  S. 
Pollit;  "Problems  in  Wood-Turning,"  by 
Fred  T.  Crawshaw ;  "The  Children's 
Book  of  Gardening,"  by  Mrs.  Alfred 
Sidgwick  and  Mrs.  Paynter ;  "Concrete 
Houses  and  Cottages,"  "Concrete  in  Gar- 
ages," "Concrete  in  Railroad  Construc- 
tion." "Concrete  in  Highway  Construc- 
tion," "Concrete  in  Pottery  and  Garden 
Furniture."  by  Ralph  C.  Davison; 
"Spon's  Workshop  Receipts";  "Modern 
Lettering.  Artistic  and  Practical.''  by 
William  Heyny :  "Delftware,  Dutch  and 
English."  by  N.  Hudson  Moore :  "Houses 
for  Town  and  Country,"  by  William  Her- 
bert:  "Two-Family  and  Twin  Houses"; 
"A  Handbook  of  General  Instruction  for 
Mechanics,  Containing  Useful  Rules  and 
Memoranda  for  Practical  Men,"  by 
Franklin  E.  Smith ;  "Old  Chinese  Porce- 
lain."' "Old  Bow  China."  "Royal  Sevres 
China."  all  by  Egan  Mew:  "Masterpieces 
of  Handicraft  Series."  edited  by  T.  Le- 
inan  Hare :  "Clay  Work,"  by  Katherine 
Morris  Lester :  "Games  for  the  Play- 
ground. Home,  School  and  Gymnasium, 
by  Jessie  H.  Bancroft.  599. 
"Manhattan."  by  Charles  Hanson  Towne ; 
"Siena  :  The  Story  of  a  Mediaeval  Com- 
mune," by  Ferdinand  Schevill ;  "Cities  of 
Italy,"  by  Arthur  Symons;  "Practical 
Farm  Drainage,"  by  Charles  Gleason  El- 
liott :  "The  Garden  in  the  Wilderness."  by 
"A  Hermit":  "Seven  English  Cities,"  by 
William  Dean  Howells ;  "The  Ball  and 
the  Cross,"  by  Gilbert  K.  Chesterton ; 
"The  Moccasin  Ranch,"  by  Hamlin  Gar- 
land ;  "The  Manual  Arts  for  Elementary 
Schools,"  by  C.  S.  and  A.  G.  Hammock; 
"The  Book  of  the  Sweet  Pea,"  by  D.  B. 
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Crane;  "The  School  Garden  Book,"  by 
Clarence  M.  Weed  and  Philip  Emerson; 
"Songs  of  a  Cripple,"  by  Maurice  John- 
son; "Why  American  Marriages  Fail,"  by 
Anna  A.  Rogers;  "My  Day:  Reminis- 
cences of  a  Long  Life."  by  Mrs.  Roger  A. 
Pryor,  718. 

Bowls,  Some  Pottery,  with  Incised  Decora- 
tion, the  Work  of  Students  in  a  Philadel- 
phia School :  The  work  of  children  and 
young  students  at  the  School  of  Indus- 
trial Art  of  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  in 
Philadelphia;  how  creative  work  is  en- 
couraged; some  interesting  designs,  706. 

Building  for  Health :  Sensible  and  Hygienic 
House  Plans  Are  One  Significant  Result 
of  the  Present  Campaign  against  Disease 
— By  The  Editor :  How  improved  housing 
and  sanitation  have  been  accomplished; 
The  Shively  Tenements,  gift  of  Mrs.  W. 
K.  Vanderbilt,  Sr. ;  work  of  Dr.  Henry  L. 
Shively  and  Mr.  Henry  Atterburv  Smith, 
552. 
Bungalow,  A  Mountain,  Whose  Appearance 
of  Crude  Construction  Is  the  Result  of 
Skilful  Design :  A  bungalow  by  Greene  & 
Greene  built  in  the  foothills  of  the  Sierra 
Madres ;  its  roughness  the  chief  charm  of 
its  interior  finishing  and  furnishings,  329. 
Bungalows,  Summer,  in  Delaware,  De- 
signed to  Afford  Comfort  in  Little  Space : 
Some  week-end  cottages  in  Delaware  de- 
signed by  the  owners  ;  how  these  bunga- 
lows have  been  made  to  fit  the  needs 
of  their  occupants;  their  artistic  value, 
198. 

Cabinetmaking  and  Metal  Work,  Practical, 
Lessons  in :  Designs  and  instructions  for 
building  a  telephone  table,  square  table 
and  library  table;  directions  for  making 
copper  umbrella  stand,  vase  and  two  jar- 
dinieres, 99. 

How  to  make  a  smoking  set  of  copper; 
three  bookcases:  a  metal  bookrack,  216. 
Designs  for  making  a  side  chair,  arm- 
chair, reclining  chair  and  three  Crafts- 
man lamps,  334. 

Designs  and  instructions  for  making 
large  Craftsman  dining  table :  Craftsman 
hall  seat;  hood  for  Craftsman  fireplace: 
Craftsman  hall  mirror;  Craftsman  and- 
irons ;  fireplace  fittings,  452. 
The  Craftsman  designs :  '  Why  We  Do 
Not  Put  Out  New  Things  Merely  for  the 
Sake  of  Variety:  The  underlying  prin- 
ciples of  Craftsman  furnishings ;  designs 


for  making  Craftsman  library  table,  piano 
bench,  jardiniere  stand,  candle  sconces 
and  candlestick,  698. 

Camera,  The  Educational  Value  of  the  • 
How  It  Develops  the  Power  of  Receiv- 
ing and  Classifying  Impressions :  Educa- 
tional power  of  the  camera;  its  value  in 
scientific  and  humanitarian  work;  its 
value  in  training  the  perceptive  powers 
647. 

Canterbury  Cathedral ;  A  History  in  Stone 
of  Gothic  Architecture  and  of  the  Life 
from  which  It  Sprang— By  M.  Irwin  Mac- 
Donald:  History  and  traditions  of  Can- 
terbury :  the  cathedral  described ;  destruc- 
tion by  fire  and  rebuilding ;  its  dominating 
influence  on  the  life  of  the  community; 
life  of  today  in  Canterbury,  367. 

Carpenter,  Edward,  A  Visit  with— By  M 
Irwin  MacDonald:  Carpenter's  philoso- 
phy of  life  revealed  in  his  books  and  per- 
sonal utterances ;  his  personal  appearance 
and  simple  home  life;  his  views  on  Amer- 
ica and  her  people,  115. 

Cathedrals,  The  City  of  the  Three :  Secret 
of  the  Old-World  Charm  of  Rouen— By 
Alvan  F.  Sanborn:  Cathedrals  of  Notre 
Dame,  Saint-Ouen,  Saint  Maclou ;  the 
picturesque  houses  of  Rouen ;  civic  build- 
ings, 528. 

City  and  Town  Planning  Suggesting  Beauty 
Based  on  Business  Conditions— By  Ar- 
nold W.  Brunner  :  City  improvement  ab- 
solutely practical  and  profitable;  city  im- 
provement in  Cleveland,  Washington. 
Baltimore.  Rochester.  Grand  Rapids  and 
Denver:  the  purpose  of  the  citv  plan  to 
better  the  lives  of  the  citizens ; 'how  city 
improvement  has  been  and  may  be 
achieved,  657. 

City,  The  Beautiful— Bv  William  L.  Price: 
The  Golden  Age  and  the  City  Beautiful 
the  dreams  of  mankind;  there  must  first 
be  a  People  Beautiful ;  work  must  become 
a  joy:  plenty  must  destroy  fear  and 
brotherliness  take  the  place  of  greed  be- 
fore the  gates  of  the  Citv  Beautiful  may 
swing  open,  53. 

Civic  Improvement,  The  Interest  in— By 
Charles  Mulford  Robinson:  Causes  for 
the  universal  interest  in  civic  improve- 
ment :  true  civic  improvement  created  by 
great  motives  of  the  nation ;  the  outlook, 
425. 

Cloister  on  the  Rhine,  A:   Its  Beauty  and 
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Romance — B}-  Hugo  Erichsen  :  Benedic- 
tine cloister  of  St.  George  at  Stein ;  ar- 
rangement of  the  buildings  and  their  pur- 
pose; artistic  beauty  of  construction  and 
decoration ;  their  history,  504. 

Coleman,  Glenn  O.,  Undercurrents  of  New 
York  Life  Sympathetically  Depicted  in 
the  Drawings  of:  The  eternal  novelty  of 
life  lies  in  the  infinity  of  points  of  view; 
every  artist  shows  us  life  as  it  appears  to 
him ;  unusual  glimpses  of  life  in  New 
York  streets ;  Coleman's  drawings  evince 
subtle  satire  rather  than  caricature ;  their 
historical  value,  142. 

Color:  A  Story — By  Marie  Louise  Goet- 
chius,  26. 

Concrete,  Experiments  in  Coloring — By 
Charles  E.  Pellew :  Methods  of  coloring ; 
materials  ;  prices,  331. 

Cost  of  Living :  The  American  Boast :  How 
It  Has  Helped  to  Increase  the — By  The 
Editor:  The  warfare  against  the  increased 
cost  of  living;  warning  sounded  by  Mr. 
James  J.  Hill ;  the  Government  and  the 
Trusts ;  decline  in  agriculture  and  conse- 
quences ;  our  dependence  upon  the  mid- 
dleman ;  modern  methods  of  food  preser- 
vation and  distribution;  too  few  pro- 
ducers, too  many  purveyors ;  the  situation 
and  its  remedy  discussed,  629. 

Cottage,  Building  a  Summer,  201. 

Cottage  in  Kent,  A  Four-Hundred-Year- 
Old,  Where  Ellen  Terry  Lives  in  the 
Summertime :  Miss  Terry's  Kentish  cot- 
tage described ;  the  charm  of  the  interior ; 
curious  carvings  on  the  posts  of  the 
porch;  a  lesson  in  home  construction  to 
be  found  in  this  fine,  simple,  durable  old 
building,  58. 

Crane,  Walter.  An  Afternoon  with :  His 
Views  on  the  Artistic,  Social  and  Indus- 
trial Conditions  Prevailing  in  England 
Today— By  M.  Irwin  MacDonald:  The 
home  of  Mr.  Crane  a  silent  witness  to  a 
lifetime  of  experiments  and  achieve- 
ments; home  life;  views  on  Socialism, 
the  New  Art,  the  handicrafts,  s;^. 

Education,  True  (From  "England's  Ideal" 
— Edward  Carpenter)  73. 

Elektra  in  Dresden :  Richard  Strauss's 
Latest  Opera — By  Katharine  M.  Roof: 
Elektra  a  barbaric  tonal  picture ;  the 
score  reveals  effects  bizarre  and  unimag- 
inable ;  a  brief  sketch  of  the  plot ;  Frau 
Krull's  Elektra  in  Dresden,  281. 


Exhibition  of  the  National  Society  of 
Craftsmen  Shows  a  Marked  Advance  in 
Some  Forms  of  Craftsmanship :  Exhibi- 
tion confined  to  the  work  of  American 
craftworkers  ;  silverwork,  jewelry,  leather 
and  pottery  of  especial  interest ;  a  word 
as  to  prices,  586. 

Eyre,  Wilson.  See  Art  of  Wilson  Eyre,  p. 
537- 

Floors,  Hardwood.  How  to  Protect,  697. 

Forests,  American,  The  Destruction  of: 
Our  Loss  and  Our  Compensation :  The 
forest  a  basis  of  our  material  wealth ; 
lessons  learned  from  the  destruction  of 
our  forests ;  conservation  and  reforesta- 
tion ;  growing  appreciation  of  the  right 
uses  of  wood  in  building  American 
homes,  150. 

Garden  City  Movement,  which  Promises  to 
Reorganize  Social  Conditions  All  Over 
the  World,  Rapid  Growth  of  the:  How 
great  cities  are  abolishing  slums  and  af- 
fording healthier  conditions  of  life ;  the 
Garden  City  movement  abroad ;  Hamp- 
stead  Garden  Suburb,  near  London ;  ar- 
chitectural beauty  of  cottages  and  more 
pretentious  dwellings  planned  by  Parker 
and  Unwin ;  prospect  of  the  Garden  City 
movement  in  America,  296. 
Garden  of  the  Many  Little  Paths,  The — 
By  the  author  of  "The  Garden  in  the 
Wilderness,"  619. 

Gardens  in  the  Air  Where  the  Children 
Flourish  with  the  Flowers :  A  place  to 
play  the  great  need  of  the  children ;  how 
New  York  roofs  have  been  utilized ;  the 
Phipps  tenements ;  roof  garden  of  the 
Jacob  Riis  house,  253. 

Greatness :  A  Poem — By  Arthur  Wallace 
Peach,  618. 

Hayes-Barton,  At :  The  Birthplace  of 
Raleigh — By  Edna  Bourne  Holman :  The 
home  of  Raleigh ;  its  picturesque  sur- 
roundings ;  his  career  briefly  sketched, 
417. 

Honiton  and  the  Revival  of  Lacemaking  in 
Devon — By  Katharine  Lord :  Revival  of 
lacemaking  in  Devon  by  Mrs.  Fowler; 
philanthropy  among  the  laceworkers ; 
methods  employed  in  lacemaking  by  the 
cottagers,  444. 

House,  A  Town,  with  Opportunity  for 
Outdoor  Living — By  Una  Nixson  Hop- 
kins :   House  in   Santa   Monica,  Cal.,  de- 
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signed  by  Myron  Hunt  and  Elmer  Grey; 
the  house  described,  688. 

House  on  the  Hudson,  An  Historic :  The 
Silent  Witness  of  the  Growth  of  Ameri- 
can Freedom — By  Natalie  Curtis :  House 
of  Gomez  the  Jew,  later  in  possession  of 
Wolfert  Acker;  its  historical  significance, 
restoration,  3. 

House  Showing  the  Value  of  Cooperation 
between  the  Owner  and  the  Workmen : 
A  Long  Island  cottage  which  fulfils  the 
lifelong  dreams  of  its  owner;  the  house 
and  the  manner  of  its  building  described, 
80. 

Hooise,  The  Minister's:  An  Example  of 
what  May  Be  Done  with  Two  Thousand 
Dollars  when  Supplemented  by  Taste  and 
Ingenuity — By  Una  Nixson  Hopkins  :  An 
eight-room  house  built  for  less  than 
$2,000;  how  the  house  was  built;  materi- 
als, construction,  arrangement,  695. 

Houses,  California,  Two  Typical ;  Showing 
Vigor  and  Originality  in  Plan  and  Con- 
struction—By Helen  Lukens  Gaut: 
House  of  E.  N.  Wright  designed  by 
Timothy  Walsh;  home  of  Mrs.  H.  W. 
Masac  designed  by  G.  Lawrence  Stimson, 
436. 

Houses,  Country,  Designed  by  Aymar  Em- 
bury, which  Express  the  Modern  Ameri- 
can Spirit  in  Home  Architecture :  Ethical 
correctness  characteristic  of  Aymar  Em- 
bury's work;  homes  of  Ralph  Peters,  J. 
C.  Bull,  Henry  S.  Orr,  Douglas  Z.  Doty, 
all  noticeable  for  beauty  of  design,  164. 

Houses,  Craftsman,  for  the  Homebuilders' 
Club :  Country  Houses  for  Ail-Year  Use : 
A  Two- Story  Bungalow  and  a  Little 
House  with  Big  Comforts — A  two-story 
bungalow  built  in  Maplewood,  N.  J.;  a 
house  adapted  to  hillside  construction;  a 
second  house  twenty-eight  and  a  half  by 
twenty-six  feet  which  contains  all  the 
comforts  and  conveniences  of  a  small 
family  in  the  country  or  a  suburban 
town,  74. 

A  Well-Constructed  Wood  Cottage:  A 
Roomy  Cement  House :  A  cottage  covered 
with  rived  shingles  ;  color  treatment ;  con- 
veniences ;  features  of  the  cement  house ; 
treatment  of  the  interior  woodwork,  the 
various  rooms  and  their  comfort,  191. 
Inexpensive  Cement  Construction  for 
Summertime  and  Week-End  Cottages 
that  the  Owner  May  Erect  for  Himself: 


Plans  and  detailed  drawings  for  a  bunga- 
low which  may  be  put  up  by  amateur 
workmen;  a  two-story  bungalow  of  sim- 
ple design;  mill  bills  and  suggestions  for 
building,  315. 

A  Craftsman  House  that  Shows  the  De- 
velopment of  a  New  Idea:  What  The 
Craftsman  has-  gained  by  actually  build- 
ing homes  of  its  own  design ;  description 
of  a  country  house  of  Craftsman  design 
430.  *  ' 

Two  Craftsman  Houses  so  Arranged 
that  the  Cost  of  Construction  Will  Be 
Moderate :  House  of  concrete  or  plaster  • 
cottage  of  cement  and  shingles;  details  of 
construction  and  design,  567. 
The  Cost  of  the  Craftsman  House :  Why 
1  hese  Designs  Do  Not  Lend  Themselves 
to  what  Is  Called  "Cheap  Building"- 
Ihoroughness  of  construction,  good  ma- 
terials, the  impress  of  individuality  are 
characteristics  of  a  Craftsman  house  •  re- 
quests for  moderate-priced  homes; 'two 
Craftsman  houses  planned  in  answer  to 
these  requests;  houses  described:  a  ce- 
ment house  and  a  shingle  cottage,  680. 

How  Apple  Culture  Is  Becoming  a  Bio-  In- 
dustry-By  E.  J.  Hollister :  How  the 
Western  apple  has  been  brought  to  per- 
fection; business  methods  of  Western 
farmers  as  compared  with  those  of  the 
East ;  the  lesson  of  apple  culture,  668. 

How  Beauty  and  Labor  Are  Interwoven  in 
the  Daily  Life  of  Japan— By  M.  L.  Wake- 
man  Curtis :  Toil  an  ugly  thing  in  West- 
ern civilization;  the  humblest  Japanese 
a  lover  of  beauty ;  daily  toil  not  shut  away 
from  daily  joy;  how  Japanese  craftsmen 
work;  traditions,  inheritances;  their  sim- 
ple pleasure  and  sound  taste  in  carrying 
on  their  varied  crafts,  517. 

How  It  Is  Possible  to  Build  a  House  You 
Want  at  a  Price  You  Can  Afford,  705. 

How  Pergolas  Add  to  the  Appreciation  and 
Enjoyment  of  Outdoor  Life;  A  gradual 
adjustment  of  our  homes  to  outdoor  life; 
the  pergola  in  wood,  stone  and  stucco; 
how  beauty  and  grace  may  be  embodied 
in  the  pergola ;  what  vines  may  be  chosen 
to  climb  over  it  and  why,  202. 

Hudson-Fulton  Memorial  Art  Exhibit  in 
New  York,  The— By  Natalie  Curtis:  A 
loan  exhibit  commemorating  Henry  Hud- 
son and  Robert  Fulton  and  his  predeces- 
sors ;    a    collection    of    Dutch    paintings 
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never  equalled  in  America;  art  of  the 
American  colonies ;  interesting  silverwork 
and  furniture  of  the  Colonial  period;  the 
exhibition  reviewed,  124. 

Illustrators,  Foremost  American :  Vital 
Significance  of  Their  Work :  Good  illus- 
trating must  have  truth  to  tell  and  sin- 
cerity in  telling  it;  people  represented  by 
Glackens  and  Sloan ;  artists  who  translate 
life  into  art ;  works  of  William  J.  Glack- 
ens, John  Sloan,  Everett  Shinn,  George 
Bellows,  Jerome  Myers,  G.  Wright,  May 
Wilson  Preston,  Charles  Livingston  Bull, 
Henry  Raleigh,  Boardman  Robinson,  266. 

Is  It  So,  Oh  Christ  in  Heaven?  A  Poem, 
238. 

Japan,  Daily  Life  of.  See  How  Beauty  and 
Labor  Are  Interwoven  in  the  Life  of 
Japan,  p.  517. 

Jewelry  and  Engraved  Medals,  Interesting 
Modern  French  Work  in :  Jewelry  seen 
at  the  exhibition  at  the  Galliera  Museum 
in  Paris ;  work  of  medalists  at  the  last 
Paris  Salon,  go. 

Lace.  Filet.  A  Lesson  in  Making — By  Kath- 
arine Lord :  The  decorative  possibilities 
of  Filet  lace ;  early  methods  of  lacemak- 
ing;  how  to  make  Filet  lace,  208. 

Lacemakers  of  Aspley  Guise — By  Katharine 
Bunner:  Lacemaking  in  Bedfordshire  the 
work  of  the  older  women  only ;  a  visit  to 
three  of  the  most  skilled  workers ;  how 
they  were  taught  to  make  Bedfordshire 
point  and  the  values  they  put  upon  it,  87. 

Life:  A  Poem — By  C.  M.  Garrett,  176. 

Life,  The  Sane — By  Marguerite  Ogden 
Bigelow,  646. 

Lighting,  The  Best,  for  Country  Houses : 
Some  Facts  about  Acetylene  Gas,  458. 

Living,  The  Work  of:  A  Story — By  Marie 
Louise  Goetchius,  258. 

Manet  and  Modern  American  Art — By 
Walter  Pach :  Manet,  the  father  of  mod- 
ern painting ;  American  artists  who  are 
portraying  types  of  today;  Manet's  art 
many-sided  ;  his  early  life ;  studies ;  char- 
acter of  his  work;  "the  chiefest  modern 
expounder  of  the  truth, '  485. 

Marie :  A  Poem :  By  Elsa  Barker.  429. 

Metal  Work.  Lessons  in.  See  Cabinetmak- 
ing  and  Metal  Work,  pp.  99,  216,  334,  452. 

Mother,  Poor — By  Gertrude  Russell  Lewis, 
492. 


^lusic  of  Finland,  The  National  Quality  of 
the— By  Maria  O.  Mieler:  The  "Kale- 
vala,"  the  epic  of  Finland;  Jean  Sibelius 
the  most  prominent  Finnish  composer; 
original  power  and  beauty  shown  in  the 
new  Finnish  music ;  the  later  composers, 
their  inspiration  and  work,  173. 

Nasturtiums:  A  Poem — By  Marjorie  Suth- 
erland, 65. 

National  Society  of  Craftsmen.  See  Exhi- 
bition of  National  Society  of  Craftsmen, 
p.  586. 

Needlecraft,  A  Revival  of:  Some  Fresh 
Suggestions  for  Ornamenting  Bedroom 
Draperies — By  Kathrine  Sanger  Brinley: 
A  lesson  in  simple  and  effective  embroid- 
ery, 94. 

Night.  A  Stormy :  A  Poem — By  Aileen 
Qeveland  Higgins,  516. 

Notes :  Foreign  prints  exhibited  by  Robert 
Henri  at  the  opening  of  his  school ;  Edu- 
cational opera  in  New  York,  106. 
Exhibition  at  the  National  Arts  Club  in 
the  interest  of  the  Hudson-Fulton  Cele- 
bration ;  Exhibition  in  craftwork  by  the 
National  Society  of  Craftsmen ;  Monday 
afternoon  lectures  on  '"The  Technique  of 
Art"  before  the  Fine  Arts  Department  of 
Columbia  University;  Prof.  Pellew's 
courses  at  Columbia  University  on  handi- 
craft dyeing;  Photographs  by  Mrs.  Orrin 
Sheldon  Parsons  of  some  recently  en- 
acted pageants,  226. 

The  new  art  museum  and  the  new  opera 
house  in  Boston ;  Opening  of  the  New 
Theatre  in  New  York ;  Exhibitions  of  the 
Work  of  the  Old  Masters  at  the  Knoedler 
Galleries ;  Pictures  by  Claude  Monet  at 
the  Durand-Ruel  Galleries ;  Collections  at 
the  Macbeth  Galleries ;  Pictures  loaned 
by  J.  P.  Morgan  to  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  Art;  Portraits  by  August  Fran- 
zen  at  the  Folsom  Galleries,  467. 
Second  Annual  Exhibition  of  American 
Bronzes  at  the  Macbeth  Galleries ;  Some 
American  pictures  which  are  going 
abroad ;  Work  of  Childe  Hassam  at  the 
Macbeth  Galleries;  Paintings  by  Frederic 
Remington  at  Knoedler's;  The  death  of 
Frederic  Remington ;  Exhibit  at  the  Al- 
bright Art  Gallery  at  the  Buffalo  Fine 
Arts  Academy;  Paintings  by  George 
Haushalter  at  the  Cincinnati  Museum; 
English  mezzotints  shown  bv  W.  Wun- 
derlich  &  Co. ;  Bolles  collection  of  Ameri- 
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can  furniture  given  by  Mrs.  Russell  Sage 
to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  594. 
The  marines  of  Paul  Dougherty  at  the 
Macbeth  Galleries ;  Exhibition  of  Wilhelm 
Funk's  pictures  at  Scott  &  Fowles  Gal- 
leries ;  Drawings  of  Glenn  O.  Coleman  at 
the  Haas  Galleries;  "Portraits  of  Ac- 
tresses and  Opera  Singers"  exhibited  at 
the  Union  League  Club,  New  York ; 
Works  of  Willard  L.  Metcalf  at  the 
Montross  Galleries ;  Retrospective  Ex- 
hibition of  the  work  of  William  M.  Chase 
at  the  National  Arts  Club;  Exhibit  at 
Montross  Galleries  of  pictures  by  Eduard 
J.  Steichen;  Work  of  F.  Luis  Mora  at 
the  Macbeth  Galleries :  Exhibit  in  Feb- 
ruary at  the  City  Club ;  Exhibition  of 
pictures  by  Mrs.  Mary  Curtis  Richardson 
of  San  Francisco  at  the  Macbeth  Gal- 
leries ;  Exhibition  of  portraits  of  painters 
in  the  rooms  of  the  MacDowell  Club,  713. 

Operetta,  A  Plea  for  the,  as  a  Means  of 
Sincere  Musical  Expression  in  America — 
By  Walter  Prichard  Eaton :  Grand  opera 
an  exotic ;  need  of  a  gay  and  honest  ex- 
pression of  contemporary  life ;  value  of 
the  operetta ;  our  love  of  rhythm  and 
melody;  its  possible  musical  expression, 
382. 

Pantomime :  Its  Place  in  Education  and  Its 
Significance  to  the  Arts — By  Giles  Edger- 
ton  :  Pantomime  the  language  of  gesture ; 
the  study  of  pantomime  at  Barnard  Col- 
lege :  Rita  Sacchetto  and  her  work ;  her 
conception  of  Peer  Gynt ;  Mme.  Pilar- 
Morin,  Sada  Yacco,  Mme.  Hanako ; 
Beauty  of  the  "Silent  Drama" ;  its  educa- 
tional value,  637. 

Parker,  Barry:  An  Architect  Who  Designs 
Houses  as  a  Whole  and  According  to 
Need  Rather  than  Precedent :  Work  of 
Barry  Parker  and  Raymond  Unwin  in 
building  commodious  and  comfortable 
houses  for  people  of  moderate  means;  a 
simple  and  direct  method  of  construction 
in  homebuilding ;  the  evolution  of  home 
architecture  in  Mr.  Parker's  experience; 
some  charming  examples  of  his  work, 
409. 

Park  Hill,  a  New  and  Delightful  Suburb 
that  Is  Being  Built  on  a  Plateau  Over- 
looking the  Hudson,  572. 

Pergolas.  See  How  Pergolas  Add  to  the 
Appreciation  and  Enjoyment  of  Outdoor 
Life,  p.  202. 


Pictures  at  the  Recent  New  York  Water 
Color  Exhibition  Characteristic  of  Amer- 
ican Life:  This  exhibition  intimately  re- 
lated to  the  best  expression  of  American 
life;  subjects  of  pictures  depicting  simple 
everyday  life;  a  noticeable  blue  tone  in 
the  canvases;  ugly  picturesqueness  of 
New  York  City  in  the  sketches  of  Colin 
Campbell,  Elmer  MacRae  and  Jerome 
Myers;  the  exhibition  as  a  whole,  360. 

Plants,  Hardy,  the  Most  Satisfactory  for 
the  Permanent  Home — By  Adeline  Thayer 
Thomson,  581. 

Rockies,  the  Canadian,  Unexplored  Beauty 
in — By  Louis  Akin,  311. 

Romance  of  the  Road,  The  New :  How  the 
motor  car  is  readjusting  relations  be- 
tween urban  and  rural  communities;  the 
intimacy  and  romance  of  the  old  stage 
days  returning;  men  of  the  cities  and  of 
the  country  rediscovering  one  another  on 
their  spiritual  and  human  sides;  the  "lure 
of  the  road,"  46. 

Romance,  The  Greatest,  of  the  World: 
Christmas  Day  and  its  significance ; 
Christmas  observances ;  the  spirit  of 
Christmas  giving,  22^. 

Rouen.  See  Cathedrals,  The  City  of  the 
Three,  p.  528. 
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AN  HISTORIC  HOUSE  ON  THE  HUDSON:  THE 
SILENT  WITNESS  OF  THE  GROWTH  OF 
AMERICAN  FREEDOM :  BY  NATALIE  CURTIS 

EST  of  the  Hudson! River,  about  six  miles  above  New- 
burgh,  stands  an  historic  house, — the  oldest  house  in 
that  part  of  the  country, — whose  history  suggests  the 
three  great  principles  which  are  the  foundation  of 
American  hfe:  religious  liberty,  political  independ- 
ence and  strength  of  individual  endeavor.  The  house, 
which  was  built  somewhere  between  seventeen  hundred 
and  fourteen  and  seventeen  hundred  and  twenty,  rests  in  a  hol- 
low, on  a  road  leading  downward  to  a  rocky  point  of  land  jutting 
into  the  river.  This  point  forms  the  northwestern  head  of  Newburgh 
bay,  and  around  it  chng  perhaps  the  oldest  traditions  of  that  region ;  for 
its  story  reaches  back  into  the  primitive  life  of  aboriginal  America. 

Long  before  the  white  men,  fleeing  from  religious  persecution, 
sought  homes  in  the  New  World, — long  before  the  Dutch  and  EngHsh 
pushed  to  the  shores  of  the  Hudson  River,  the  native  Americans, 
the  Algonquin  tribes  of  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania, 
met  at  certain  seasons  to  worship  in  their  own  way  along  the  river 
banks.  The  crooked  roads  past  Newburgh  and  down  to  the  water's 
edge,  over  which  throngs  the  traffic  of  the  white  man  today,  are  simply 
enlargements  of  Indian  trails  beaten  by  moccasined  feet  through 
what  was  then  a  primeval  wilderness.  From  all  directions  the  trails 
converged  at  the  spot  where  the  house  now  stands,  and  led  down- 
ward to  the  point  on  the  shore  where  the  Indians  held  their  ceremonies. 
Down  from  the  North,  up  from  the  South,  and  across  the  mountains 
from  the  West  came  the  tribes,  sometimes  from  two  hundred  miles 
away,  to  gather  on  the  rocky  point.  Here  they  danced  in  ceremonial 
rite,  chanting  their  harsh,  rhythmic  liturgies  and  invoking  the  super- 
natural forces  that  to  them  were  manifest  in  nature  and  in  the  animals. 
Thus  the  red  men  implored  the  greater  powers  to  aid  them  in  their 
struggle  for  existence,  praying  for  help  in  war,  in  fishing  expeditions 
and  in  the  chase.  Colonial  chronicles  tell  that  these  rites  were  held 
before  starting  on  the  hunt,  or  on  war  ventures,  in  order  that  the 
Indians  might  learn  whether  they  would  be  successful.     Could  the 
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Indian  medicine-men,  the  tribal  priests  and  prophets,  have  under- 
stood the  sign  that  floated  up  the  Hudson  past  their  place  of  ceremony 
in  the  historic  year  of  sixteen  hundred  and  nine,  what  message  of 
despair  would  they  have  proclaimed  to  their  people !  But  the  Indians 
little  knew  at  that  time  that  the  coming  of  the  white  men  meant  their 
doom.  Tradition  says  that  Hudson's  ship  lay  by  night  at  anchor 
off  the  rocky  point,  while  the  Indians  performed  their  ceremony. 
What  a  sight  met  the  eyes  of  the  astonished  sailors!  Strange  forms 
upon  the  shore,  lit  only  by  the  flare  of  a  great  fire,  danced  and  leaped 
around  the  blaze,  while  out  over  the  waters  floated  a  shrill,  barbaric 
chant  which  must  have  seemed  to  the  white  men  the  very  voice  of  the 
unknown  wilderness.  If  the  Indians  further  down  the  river,  who 
by  day  had  seen  mth  awe  the  approach  of  the  strange  ship,  had 
welcomed  the  white  men,  thinking  them  gods, — so  now  the  sailors, 
struck  with  terror  at  the  Indians  upon  the  river  bank,  thought  indeed 
that  the  aborigines  were  in  league  with  the  devil !  In  fact,  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  Indian  ceremony  written  in  sixteen  hundred  and  twenty- 
one,  naively  states  that  at  a  certain  moment  in  the  dance  "the  devil 
appears  (they  say)  in  the  shape  of  a  ravenous  or  a  harmless  animal — 
the  first  betokens  something  bad,  the  second  something  good."  It 
is  uncertain  just  when  the  rocky  point  on  which  the  Indians  held  their 
ceremonies  received  the  suggestive  name  by  which  it  still  is  known. 
The  story  goes  that  it  was  a  Dutch  skipper,  somewhere  between 
sixteen  hundred  and  twenty-four  and  sixteen  hundred  and  forty, 
who  with  the  picturesque  and  superstitious  fancy  of  that  period, 
first  called  the  spot,  "De  Duyfel's  Dans  Kammer  "  ("The  Devil's 
Dance  Chamber"),  which  title  has  been  solemnly  inscribed  ever  since 
on  maps  and  legal  records. 

The  Indians  continued  to  hold  their  ceremonies  at  the  Dans 
Kammer  many  years  after  Hudson's  advent,  until  early  in  the  eight- 
eenth century  the  simple  worshipers  retreated  into  the  forests, 
driven  back  by  the  settlements  of  the  whites. 

IT  WAS  in  the  reign  of  "  Good  Queen  Anne,"  over  a  hundred  years 
after  Hudson's  discovery,  that  a  large  grant  of  five  thousand  nine 
hundred  acres  on  the  Hudson  River  known  as  the  "Harrison 
Patent,"  was  issued  and  divided  among  five  owners.  The  north- 
ern portion  of  this  grant  containing  about  one  thousand  acres  of 
land,  including  the  Dans  Kammer,  was  obtained  in  seventeen  hundred 
and  fourteen  by  an  obscure  but  interesting  personage  known  to  local 
history  as  "Gomez  the  Jew."  From  his  name  Gomez  must  have 
been  by  ancestry  a  Spanish  or  Portuguese  Jew,  possibly  one  of  those 
whose  family  had  known  little  peace  in  Europe  since  the  expulsion 
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of  the  Jews  from  Spain  in  fourteen  hundred  and  ninety-two,  but  who, 
like  religious  refugees  of  Christian  faith,  had  found  temporary  asylum 
in  brave  and  tolerant  little  Holland.  Or  he  may  have  been  descended 
from  the  httle  band  of  Jews  who  fled  from  Portuguese  Brazil  and 
landed  at  the  New  Netherlands  in  sixteen  hundred  and  fifty-four. 
However  tliis  may  be,  we  hear  of  Gomez  only  as  "a  Jew  and  a  mer- 
chant of  New  York."  Here  then,  on  the  Hudson,  in  a  hollow  of  the 
hills,  close  to  the  main  Indian  trail  leading  across  the  mountains 
to  the  Dans  Kammer,  Gomez  built  his  house.  Pioneer  settlers  in 
those  days  naturally  selected  such  location  for  their  dwelhngs  as 
would  provide  them  best  protection  against  the  elements  and  against 
hostile  Indians.  Gomez  therefore  built  his  home  in  a  warm  spot 
at  the  head  of  a  valley  facing  the  south,  near  a  spring.  As  this  spring 
w^as  a  favorite  stopping  place  for  the  Indians,  being  on  the  main  trail 
leading  from  the  back  country  to  the  Dans  Kammer,  it  can  readily  be 
seen  that  the  house  must  have  been  built  with  the  idea  of  fortification 
against  possible  Indian  depredation.  Indeed,  Gomez  was  six  miles 
from  any  other  settlement  and  thus  Hved  in  comparative  isolation. 
The  house  was  therefore  a  stronghold, — a  stone  block  house  of  the 
type  often  built  at  that  period  in  outlying  districts.  It  consisted  of  two 
front  rooms  and  back  of  these  two  cellars  wherein  were  stored  pro- 
visions and  possessions  safely  barricaded  against  the  Indians.  Over 
the  whole  sloped  the  slanting  Dutch  roof  characteristic  of  New^  York 
dwelhngs  at  that  time.  It  must  have  been  Gomez,  or  his  workmen, 
who  first  felled  the  primeval  forest  trees  of  this  region  to  furnish 
timber  for  the  roof. 

Whether  or  not  the  JeTsish  merchant  piled  up  the  stone  walls 
with  his  own  hands,  or  whether  he  employed  Dutch  or  Eno-fish 
builders  to  help  him,  is  not  known:  but  the  house  was  skilfully ''and 
w^ell  built.  The  common  field  stone  w^as  the  only  material  used  in 
the  entire  structure  except  the  wood  for  the  roof.  There  was  no 
hme,  yet  the  stones  were  so  well  fitted,  and  so  cunningly  locked  to- 
gether that  the  observer  would  fancy  them  laid  in  mortar.  The 
unavoidable  cracks  between  the  stones  were  simply  chinked  with  clay 
— found  near  at  hand — to  keep  out  rats  and  weather.  The  great 
walls,  over  two  feet  in  thickness,  have  stood  for  nearly  two  hundred 
years,  just  as  they  w^ere  when  the  stones  were  first  laid. 

It  is  probable  that  hke  many  another  early  New  Yorker,  Gomez 
sought  the  \\iiderness  for  trade  with  the  Indians.  Indeed,  the  loca- 
tion of  his  house  at  the  convergence  of  the  Indian  trails,  near  the 
Indian  spring  and  camping  ground,  would  indicate  that  he  purposely 
established  himself  where  he  could  come  into  ready  touch  with  the 
red  men  for  purposes  of  barter.     We  may  imagine  the  Indians  on 
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their  way  to  the  Dans  Kanimer  stopping  at  the  block  house  to  leave 
their  furs  in  exchange  for  the  hatchets,  knives  and  trinkets  that  they 
coveted.  The  strong  cellars  in  the  back  of  the  house  were  probably 
built  to  hold  the  peltries  acquired  by  the  merchant,  as  well  as  the 
articles  of  exchange  for  the  Indians.  Trade  with  the  natives  was 
indeed  one  of  the  commonest  forms  of  livelihood  among  the  Dutch 
and  English  of  New  York,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  Gomez  was  a 
rich  merchant  with  paid  assistants,  and  that  his  trading  was  an  enter- 
prise of  some  importance.  It  is  curious  that  he  should  bear  the  same 
name  as  Estevan  Gomez  who  in  fifteen  hundred  and  twenty-five 
sailed  from  Labrador  to  Florida  and  was  one  of  the  earliest  navi- 
gators to  notice  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  River. 

SO  STOOD  as  a  frontier  settlement  this  house  of  an  early  Jewish 
pioneer  whose  presence,  even  as  a  merchant-trader,  suggests 
reflection  on  the  spirit  of  religious  freedom  which  was  avowedly  the 
first  principle  of  the  settlers  in  the  New  World.  At  that  time  bigotry 
and  persecution  raged  in  Europe  among  those  who  were  all  Christian 
and  racially  related,  but  differing  Christian  sects  had  endured  per- 
secution at  each  other's  hands  only  since  the  Reformation;  the  Jews 
had  endured  it  at  the  hands  of  all  almost  since  the  advent  of  Christian- 
ity itself.  It  was  therefore  a  significant  test  of  American  ideals  of 
religious  liberty,  that  the  Jew  as  a  Jew,  so  early  found  a  home  among 
the  Colonists.  Perhaps  nothing  proves  more  convincingly  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  followers  of  Roger  Williams  than  the  reception  of  the 
Jews  by  Rhode  Island.  When  some  of  the  oppressed  and  harried 
Hebrew  race  asked  if  they  could  find  a  home  near  this  settlement, 
they  received  in  answer  this  statement,  "We  declare  they  may  expect 
as  good  protection  here  as  any  stranger,  not  being  of  our  nation, 
ought  to  have."  For  did  not  the  very  Charter  drawn  up  by  the 
Rhode  Island  assembly  of  the  people  contain  the  words, — "No 
person  shall  at  any  time  hereafter  be  in  anyways  called  in  question 
for  any  difference  of  opinion  in  matters  of  religion  .    .    ." 

In  August,  sixteen  hundred  and  ninety-four,  a  band  of  Jews 
landed  at  Newport,  and  there,  true  to  their  faith,  they  subsequently 
built  a  Jewish  house  of  God  on  American  soil.  Longfellow  has 
sung  the  pathos  of  this  persecuted  race  in  his  poem  on  the  old 
Colonial  Jewish  burial  ground  at  Newport.  But  it  was  not  in  Rhode 
Island  that  the  Jews  were  first  received ;  New  Amsterdam  had  already 
opened  its  harbor  to  the  Jewish  refugees  from  Brazil.  Though 
Peter  Stujv^esant,  then  Governor  of  the  colony,  had  ordered  this  little 
band  of  Jews  to  leave  the  country,  he  received  instructions  from 
Holland  that  this  course  would  be  "unreasonable  and  unfair,"  and 
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that  he  was  to  allow  the  Jews  to  remain  and  to  accord  them  such  civil 
and  political  rights  as  were  granted  them  in  Amsterdam.  The  Jews 
found  happiest  homes,  however,  in  the  colony  of  Roger  Williams, 
who  was  beloved  for  his  justice  and  broad-mindedness  not  only 
by  his  own  followers  but  by  the  Indians  as  well, — he  who  feared  that 
England  and  the  other  nations  would  one  day  have  to  regret  their 
treatment  of  the  Jews,  and  who  declared,  "I  desire  not  the  liberty 
to  myself  which  I  would  not  freely  and  impartially  weigh  out  to  all 
the  consciences  of  the  world  besides." 

To  appreciate  what  this  spirit  of  religious  tolerance — or  perhaps 
more  truly,  the  effort  toward  it — meant  in  those  times,  we  must 
remember  how  Europe  had  been  torn  by  jealous  and  bloody  wars  in 
which  religious  bigotry  had  played  hideous  and  cruel  part.  The 
block  house  on  the  Hudson,  like  many  another  old  American  dwelling, 
w^as  therefore,  in  a  measure,  a  silent  witness  to  a  new  spirit  of  freedom, 
— to  a  spirit  of  growth  in  racial  as  well  as  in  religious  tolerance.  Who 
can  foretell,  in  our  nation  of  many  races,  what  the  complete  develop- 
ment of  this  spirit  of  tolerance  may  mean  in  the  ideals  and  in  the 
*'new  religion"  of  the  country.  Certainly,  in  regard  to  the  Jews, 
the  opening  to  this  keenly  intellectual  race,  of  professions  and  activities 
which  had  been  denied  them  during  centuries  of  European  oppres- 
sion, should  have  a  quickening  effect  upon  our  institutions,  stimu- 
lating progress  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  grafting  upon  a  cosmo- 
politan and  youthful  country  the  seasoned  cultural  influence  of  an 
ancient  civilization.  Indeed,  Harper's  Encyclopaedia  of  United 
States  History,  in  writing  of  the  Jews  in  America,  says  that  already 
*' their  homes,  asylums,  hospitals  and  educational  establishments 
are  among  the  best  endowed  and  most  progressive  institutions  in  the 
country,  and  the  benevolent  acts  of  prosperous  Hebrew  men  toward 
objects  and  institutions  other  than  those  of  their  own  people  have 
received  a  high  and  deserved  recognition." 

''Gomez^the  Jew"  must  have  held  his  lonely  citadel  for  some 
thirty  years  or  so.  His  block  house  subsequently  changed  owners, 
— and  in  seventeen  hundred  and  seventy-two,  four  years  before  the 
Revolutionary  War,  it  was  bought  by  a  patriotic  Dutch-American 
named  Wolfert  Acker,  during  whose  possession  the  house  entered 
upon  its  second  period  of  typical  American  life. 

This  Wolfert  Acker  was  a  great-grandson  of  Jan  Acker,  one  of 
the  early  Dutch  settlers  in  New  Netherland,  and  a  grandson  of 
the  older  Wolfert  whom  W^ashington  Irving  has  immortalized  with 
such  quaint  humor  in  his  sketch  called  "Wolfert's  Roost."  This 
younger  Wolfert  is  in  no  way  to  be  confused  with  the  elder,  nor  is 
the  block  house  of  "Gomez  the  Jew,"  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hud- 
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son  to  be  identified  with  the  "Roost,"  or  "Sunnyside,"  on  the  east 
bank,  described  by  Irving.  Woh'ert  the  younger  was  a  Revolutionary 
patriot  who  attained  much  local  prominence  during  the  war.  He 
seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  decision  and  energy,  and  to  have  been 
filled  with  a  fine  spirit  of  American  patriotism.  At  a  time  when 
New  York  was  wavering  between  loyalty  to  the  crown  and  the  deter- 
mined stand  for  independence,  Wolfert  came  forward  in  his  local 
precinct  as  a  stanch  and  daring  adherent  to  the  cause  of  liberty. 
Newburgh  was  then  the  principal  town  on  this  part  of  the  Hudson, 
and  we  repeatedly  find  the  name  of  Wolfert  Acker  upon  the  town 
chronicles. 

THE  story  of  the  settlement  of  Newburgh  is  not  without  pic- 
turesque interest.  It  was  in  seventeen  hundred  and  nine,  a 
hundred  years  after  the  discovery  of  the  Hudson  River,  that 
a  group  of  Protestant  German  peasants,  known  as  the  Palatines, 
were  driven  by  the  Catholic  French  from  the  Rhine  during  the 
war  of  the  Spanish  succession  between  Louis  XIV  and  the  Grand 
Alliance  of  European  powers.  The  villages  in  the  Palatinate  were 
burned  and  the  peasants  reduced  to  starvation  till  at  the  instigation 
of  Protestant  Queen  Anne  and  her  statesmen,  the  German  refugees 
sought  English  protection  and  were  sent  to  America.  Most  of  the 
Palatines  settled  in  Pennsylvania — (having  perhaps  already  come 
under  the  influence  of  WiUiam  Penn  during  his  travels  in  Germany) 
and  there  they  left  their  impress  in  the  quaint  dialect  known  as 
"Pennsylvania  Dutch."  But  a  few  came  to  New  York,  for,  home- 
sick for  their  Rhenish  country,  they  had  petitioned  the  "Goode 
Queene"  for  lands  in  the  new  world  as  Hke  as  possible  to  their  be- 
loved banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  a  grant  on  the  beautiful  Hudson  River 
had  therefore  been  issued  to  them.  Some  ten  or  twelve  rude  log 
cabins  of  these  Palatine  settlers  formed  the  beginning  of  what  is 
now  the  town  of  Newburgh.  The  German  colony  was  short  lived, 
however,  for  in  seventeen  hundred  and  forty-three  the  increasing 
stream  of  English  settlers  bought  out  all  the  Palatine  farmers,  who 
sought  homes  elsewhere, — all  except  one  family,  the  descendants  of 
Michael  Weigand,  who  are  still  to  be  found  in  Orange  County. 

It  was  at  the  hostelry  of  Martin  Weigand,  mentioned  by  historians 
as  "the  Weigand  Tavern  at  Newburgh,"  that  the  daring  General 
"mad  Anthony  Wayne"  made  his  headquarters,  while  Washington 
stayed  at  the  historic  "Washington  Headquarters"  still  standing  in 
the  town.  In  seventeen  hundred  and  seventy-five,  before  the  out- 
break of  the  war,  a  meeting  was  held  by  the  patriots  at  the  Weigand 
Tavern,  when  Wolfert  Acker  and  others  were  appointed  "A  Com- 
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mittee  of  Safety  and  Observation."  The  Tories  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  precinct  were  aggressive  and  prominent,  and  had  incited  the 
neio-hboring  Indians  to  depredations  upon  the  Wliigs.  It  was  as 
necessary  to  protect  the  settlers  at  home  as  to  send  troops  to  the 
front.  A  Httle  later  in  the  same  year,  we  find  Wolfert  among  the 
delegates  selected  to  attend  the  Provincial  Convention  in  New  York. 
Still  later  we  see  him  chairman  of  another  important  meeting  at  the 
Weigand  Tavern,  when  the  Committee  "formulated  and  placed  a 
copy  of  the  pledge  of  the  patriots  there  for  signature."  We  are  told 
that  Wolfert  was  in  fact  a  "zealous  Whig,"  and  that  he  was  noted  for 
"hunting  Tories."  We  are  also  told  that  a  regiment  located  at  New- 
burgh  in  seventeen  hundred  and  seventy-three  had  Wolfert  Acker 
as  second  lieutenant.  He  contributed  freely  of  his  means  to  the 
Revolutionary  struggle,  and,  indeed,  he  seems  to  have  left  nothing 
undone  that  was  in  his  power  to  do  in  furthering  the  cause  of  American 
independence. 

The  block  house  near  the  Dans  Kammer  now  became  the  meet- 
ing place  for  the  Whigs  in  all  that  part  of  the  country,  and  indeed 
the  favorite  resort  of  the  local  patriots.  The  house,  as  occupied  by 
Wolfert  Acker,  stood  for  the  great  principle  of  political  independence. 
On  the  Sabbath  day  the  neighboring  Whig  farmers  gathered  at  Wol- 
fert's  house  to  confer  together  and  to  learn  the  latest  war  news. 
Wolfert  opened  these  meetings  by  reading  a  chapter  from  his  old 
Dutch  Bible;  after  this  he  recounted  to  his  audience  whatever  news 
he  had  received,  then  the  current  Whig  newspaper  was  read,  and  a 
general  discussion  followed.  The  meetings  broke  up  early  that  the 
farmers  might  reach  their  homes  before  dark.  We  may  imagine 
that  the  Whigs  dreaded  to  leave  their  farms  unprotected  after  sun- 
down; and  though  the  old  Indian  trails  had  long  since  become  high 
roads  along  which  the  people  had  built  their  homes,  perhaps  the 
revolutionists  never  felt  wholly  safe  from  Tories  and  hostile  Indians 
after  nightfall. 

With  what  joy  must  the  Newburgh  patriots  have  welcomed  the 
victorious  close  of  the  war!  Surely  they  must  have  felt  that  some 
thanks  were  due  to  the  local  efforts  of  Wolfert  Acker.  For  we  are 
told  that  by  the  little  Sabbath  meetings  in  his  stone  house  Wolfert 
"continually  strengthened  the  hearts  and  hands  of  the  friends  of 
Liberty  during  the  whole  War." 

After  the  seven  years'  struggle  was  over  and  commerce  and  in- 
dustry were  again  striving  to  emerge  from  the  ruin  that  had  blighted 
New  York,  we  find  Wolfert  Acker  vigorously  engaged  in  new  pur- 
suits. With  the  creative  enterprise  and  self-reliant  initiative  that 
were  and  are  typical  of  American  character,  we  see  Wolfert  estab- 
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lishing  a  landing  on  the  Hudson  (now  known  as  Cedarcliff ) ;  throwing 
a  feriy  across  the  river;  sending  a  packet  line  of  sloops  to  New  York 
City;  operating  grist  and  saw  mills  on  the  stream  flowing  past  his 
house,  known  on  old  maps  as  "Jew's  Creek"  in  honor  of  Gomez; 
and  busily  occupying  himself  on  his  own  premises  with  the  manu- 
facture of  brick, — a  trade  in  which  the  Dutch  excelled.  The  brick- 
yard was  but  a  simple  affair.  Acker  had  found  clay  in  the  hill  above 
his  house,  and  utihzing  the  natural  opportunity  thus  offered  he  had 
his  negro  slaves  cast  bricks  in  home-made  molds.  The  block  house 
now  enters  upon  the  third  era  of  its  life.  It  bears  witness  to  the jpluck 
and  industry  with  which  the  New  Yorkers  rebounded  from  the  devas- 
tation of  the  War.  It  becomes  transformed  from  a  mere  pioneer 
stronghold  into  an  American  home.  Acker  knocks  off  the  old  slop- 
ing Dutch  roof  and  builds  a  second-story  from  his  own  bricks.  So 
stands  the  house  today, — an  old  American  mansion  on  the  Hudson 
River,  having  outhved  those  who  made  its  history,  but  still  filled 
w^th  the  honor  of  by-gone  days. 

We  part  reluctantly  from  the  forceful  character  of  Wolfert  Acker 
the  younger,  and  from  this  interesting  period  in  New  York  history. 
In  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-four  the  house  and  property  passed 
from  the  old  Dutch  family  into  other  hands. 

FORTUNATELY  for  the  house  and  its  history,  the  present 
owner  is  himself  a  native  of  Newburgh  who  values  the  old 
traditions  of  the  Hudson  River.  When  the  house  came  into 
his  possession,  he  found  it  quite  a  modernized  dwelling.  With 
care,  prompted  by  taste  and  intelligence,  he  undid  the  work 
of  the  last  fifty  years  and  restored  the  house  to  its  old  Colonial  dignity. 
The  task  was  only  accompHshed  by  patient  study  and  effort.  Bit 
by  bit,  beneath  the  modern  innovations,  the  true  character  of  the  old 
dwelHng  was  discovered  and  again  brought  forth.  Let  us  look  at 
the  house  today.  There  it  stands,  half  stone,  half  brick,  nestled  deep 
among  the  hills,  sheltered  from  the  winds  in  winter,  shaded  by  the 
trees  ni  summer.  Before  it  rushes  the  mill-stream  with  its  ceaseless 
sono-.  A  little  path  leads  to  the  door,  whose  framework  is  still  the 
wood  of  those  first  trees  felled  by  "Gomez  the  Jew."  Opposite  the 
door  in  the  center  of  the  house  is  a  steep  pine  staircase  built  by  Wol- 
fert Acker.  To  the  left  of  the  staircase  on  the  ground  floor,  is  the 
larger  of  the  two  rooms  built  by  Gomez.  Here  is  the  huge  stone  fire- 
place, whose  opening  is  at  least  eight  feet  wide  and  between  five  and 
six  feet  deep,  before  which  we  may  imagine  that  the  Indians  warmed 
themselves  when  they  came  in  winter  to  barter  furs.  What  a  picture 
it  makes  for  the  fancy — the  pioneer  Jew  and  the  Indians  in  the  broad, 
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From  the  recent  exhibition  of  "Chosen  Pictures"  at  the  Grafton  Galleries,  London. 


"the   betrayal"  :      CHARLES 
RICKETTS,    PAINTER. 


From  the  recent  exhibition  of  "Chosen  Pictures"  at  tfie  Grafton  Galleries.  London. 


THE    MAN    IN    THE  BLACK    SHIRT     :    A    PORTRAIT 
OF    CHARLES    SHANNON,    BY    HIMSELF. 


From  the  recent  exhibition  of  "Chosen  Pictures"  at  the  Grifton  Galleries.  London. 


"the  sculptress":  charles 
shaxxox.  paixter. 


Reproduced  hy  permisxion  „of  the  Stafford  Galleries 


"end  of  the  morris  dance   : 

WILLIAM    NICHOLSON,    PAINTER. 


THE  STORY  OF  AN  OLD  HOUSE 

low-ceiled  room,  lit  by  the  roaring  fire  of  mammoth  logs.  In  the 
smaller  room  to  the  right  is  another  equally  large  fireplace,  in  the 
center  of  which  hangs  an  iron  chain  with  a  hook  at  the  end  on  which 
a  pot  or  kettle  was  hung  in  the  old  days.  Back  of  these  two  rooms, 
bedded  in  the  hillside  and  thus  quite  inaccessible  from  without,  are 
the  two  cellars.  Upstairs  there  are  several  rooms,  built,  of  course, 
by  Acker,  and  above  this  second  story  of  brick  is  a  garret  in  which 
may  now  be  seen  a  number  of  spinning  wheels  collected  by  the  present 
owner  of  the  house. 

The  great  stone  fireplaces  of  the  Jew  had  been  bricked  in  by 
Acker,  and  Colonial  mantelpieces  placed  above  them.  Later  comers 
had  made  the  fireplaces  still  smaller,  according  to  modern  fashion, 
so  that  no  traces  of  the  original  hearths  were  to  be  seen.  The  present 
owner  noticed  that  the  chimneys  in  the  garret  were  enormously  wide, 
and  he  wondered  why  they  were  so  much  larger  than  the  fireplaces 
below.  Convinced  that  the  original  fireplaces  were  very  large  and 
were  still  beneath  the  modern  ones,  he  began  to  dig  and  found,  as 
has  been  said,  that  two  successively  smaller  fireplaces  had  been  built 
into  the  first  cavernous  ones.  So  he  restored  the  rude  picturesque 
hearths  to  their  original  aspect.  This  is  only  one  detail  of  his  work 
upon  the  house. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  an  American  of  today  unpossessed  by  the 
fever  of  tearing  down  the  old  while  striving  for  the  new, — one  who 
as  a  private  individual  is  willing  to  give  time  and  study  to  the  preser- 
vation of  an  old  American  landmark.  Surely  this  is  a  pastime, — 
if  we  may  call  it  by  so  slight  a  word — of  benefit  to  a  local  community, 
as  well  as  of  credit  to  the  individual.  Our  past  is  not  far  behind  us, 
it  is  true ;  but  our  history,  though  only  a  few  generations  long,  is  worth 
remembering. 

They  say  that  some  of  Wolfert  Acker's  many  descendants  pushed 
westward.  Let  us  hope  that  they  inherited  the  vigor  and  initiative 
of  their  progenitor.  The  desire  for  liberty  of  thought  and  of  indi- 
vidual enterprise  is  as  characteristic  of  our  struggling  Western  towns 
today  as  ever  it  was  of  the  first  settlements.  Indeed,  could  the  old 
house  on  the  Hudson  but  speak,  it  might  justly  echo  for  the  present 
generation  of  Americans  the  Colonial  maxim  declaring  freedom 
of  conscience  "to  every  man,  whether  Jew,  or  Turk,  or  papist,  or 
whomsoever  steers  no  otherwise  than  his  conscience  dares." 


II 


MODERN  BRITISH  ART,  AS  SEEN  AT  THE 
ROYAL  ACADEMY  AND  AT  THE  GRAFTON 
GALLERIES:  BY  M.  IRWIN  MACDONALD 

]HE   several   exhibitions    of   pictures   held   in    London 
during   the   past  summer  offered  exceptional   oppor- 
tunities to  the  student  of  conditions  and  tendencies 
in  modern  British  art,  for,  in  addition  to  a  large  and 
very  representative  sho\\ing  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
and    the    innumerable    minor    exhibitions    by    single 
men  or  small  groups,  there  was  on  view  at  the  Grafton 
Galleries  a  notable  collection  of  significant  work  done  by  the  younger 
men, — the  daring  and  revolutionary  spirits  who  for  the  most  part 
are  outside  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

For  this  reason  the  group  of  more  than  three  hundred  "Chosen 
Pictures"  shown  at  the  Grafton  Galleries  was  acknowledged  by  the 
art  critics  to  be  the  most  important  exhibition  held  in  London  for 
many  years.  It  carried  the  greater  weight  because  it  was  partially 
a  retrospective  exhibition,  including  not  only  canvases  fresh  from 
the  easel,  but  examples  of  the  most  characteristic  paintings,  draw- 
ings, etchings,  engravings  and  sculpture  done  by  the  exhibitors  dur- 
ing the  past  ten  years.  The  idea  of  holding  such  a  retrospective 
exhibition  was  borrowed  from  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
which  a  short  time  ago  held  a  similar  exhibition  of  the  work  of  well- 
known  academicians.  This  was  considered  at  the  time  to  be  a 
vindication  of  Academic  art,  and  also  somewhat  of  a  challenge  to  the 
revolutionists,  but  it  was  not  regarded  as  an  unqualified  success,  as 
a  showing  of  the  past  efforts  of  those  officially  high  in  British  art 
circles  resulted  in  a  display  of  weakness  rather  than  of  strength. 

But  the  indirect  effect  of  it  has  been  well  worth  while,  for  the  men 
of  the  International  Society  of  Sculptors,  Painters  and  Gravers  and 
of  the  New  English  Art  Club  took  up  the  gauntlet  which  had  thus 
been  thrown  down  and  gathered  together  a  thoroughly  representative 
collection  of  their  own  work,  which  was  opened  to  the  public  simul- 
taneously with  the  opening  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  continued 
until  the  close  of  that  official  exhibition. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  people  interested  in  art  matters  went  from 
one  to  the  other  again  and  again,  observing,  comparing  and  judging 
respective  merits  according  to  the  measure  of  their  own  critical  powers 
and  their  predisposition  toward  one  or  the  other  expressions  of  the 
national  art  feeling.  The  revolutionaries  most  assuredly  did  not  lose 
by  such  comparison,  for,  although  it  was  admitted  everywhere  that 
the  level  of  the  Academy  was  unusually  high  this  year,  it  was  still 
very  much  of  a  level,  and  nothing  was  offered  that  was  either  new 
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From  the  recent  exhibition  of  "Chosen  Pictures"  at  the  Grafton  Galleries,  London. 


"THE  GRAY   FEATHER     :    JOHN 
LAVERV,    PAINTER. 


From  the  recent  exhibition  of  "Chosen  Pictures"  at  tlie  Grafton  Galleries,  London 


SUPPER    TIME    :     WILLIAM 

STRANG,    PAINTER. 
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or  specially  significant.  It  goes  without  saving  that  it  was  very  much 
more  the  vogue  than  the  exhibition  at  the  Grafton  Galleries,  for  the  Royal 
Academy  is  a  time-honored  institution,  and  society  would  no  more 
omit  visiting  it  a  certain  number  of  times,  than  it  would  omit  the 
Ascot  or  the  yacht  racing  at  Cow^es.  iVnd  it  was  undeniably  attractive 
and  charming,  the  technique  uniformly  high, — otherwise  the  pictures 
would  not  have  been  admitted, — but  it  was  the  same  well-bred,  con- 
servative, optimistic,  thoroughly  conventional  British  art  which  has 
held  its  owTi  for  so  many  years,  serene  in  its  placid  consciousness  of 
superiority,  and  undisturbed  by  the  efforts  of  the  many  succeeding 
groups  of  revolutionists. 

THE  element  that  predominated, — if  any  one  element  in  so  large 
an  exhibition  could  be  said  to  predominate, — was  portraiture. 
There  w^ere  hundreds  of  brilliant,  w^ell-painted  canvases  and 
smooth  w^ell-modeled  statues  and  busts  of  distinguished  men  and 
women,  slender,  high-bred  young  girls  and  beautiful  children, — a 
most  aristocratic  and  charming  display  of  conventional  and  presumably 
charming  people.  There  were  landscapes  in  almost  equal  number, 
showing  bits  of  the  lovely,  prosperous,  well-groomed  English  country, 
delightfully  quaint  and  mellow  old  villages,  stately  castles,  rugged 
Scotch  and  Welsh  mountains  and  gorges,  and  richly  colored  glimpses 
of  Italy,  Switzerland  and  the  Riviera, — all  painted  from  the  English^ 
point  of  view,  w  hich  is  as  unmistakable  anyw^here  in  the  world  as  tlO 
Englishman  himself.  The  lower  classes  w^ere  by  no  means  neglected, 
but  in  these  pictures  they  w^ere  all  comfortable,  prosperous  and  well- 
behaved, — sturdy  plow^men  going  home  at  twilight,  bare-footed 
lassies  tending  sheep  or  picking  buttercups,  and  nice  old  women  knit- 
ting in  pleasant  cottage  kitchens.  Ragged,  gaunt,  desperate  poverty, 
such  as  may  be  seen  any  day  in  Whitechapel,  does  not  gain  admission 
to  the  Royal  Academy,  unless  indeed  it  may  lend  itself  to  such  dramatic 
handhng  as  robs  it  of  all  its  misery  and  sordidness  and  lends  it  a  sen- 
timental charm  that  is  pleasantly  exciting  to  the  emotions.  Of 
course  there  were  mythological  and  historical  pictures  by  scores 
and  hundreds;  so  many  "Judgments  of  Paris"  that  one  grew  to  look 
for  them  and  to  recognize  them  from  afar,  almost  as  automatically 
as  one  spots  another  "Susannah  and  the  Elders"  in  the  Continental 
galleries.  But  even  here  the  British  viewpoint  prevailed  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  Greek  goddesses,  nymphs  and  Andromedas,  clad 
only  in  their  ow^n  loveliness,  were  all  nice  pretty  golden-haired 
English  girls  unmistakably  conscious  of  the  indecorum  of  appear- 
ing in  public  without  the  customary  skirt  and  blouse.  The  knights 
and    ladies,  gay  young   squires    and    pretty    pages    with    lutes    and 
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lovelocks,  were  more  convincing,  because  although  they  hap- 
pened a  long  time  ago,  they  still  belong  to  the  soil  and  in  their  time 
were  members  of  the  very  best  EngHsh  society.  In  fact  the  entire 
exhibition  was  a  complete  revelation  of  the  Hfe,  opinions  ari  \4ew- 
point  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes, — sleek,  prosperous,  well-bred 
and  very  pleasant  to  look  upon,  because  so  irreproachably  presented, 
but  not  of  a  character  to  grip  either  mind  or  heart  "^dth  profound 
conviction  or  compelhng  emotion,  because  it  so  systematically  ignored 
the  rugged  facts  of  life. 

WHEN  one  went  from  the  Academy  to  the  Grafton  Galleries,  the 
first  impression  was  that  here  one  was  face  to  face  with  the  work 
of  men  who  are  doing  real  things, — revealing  honestly  what  they 
see  and  think  and  feel ;  strugghng  for  true  and  vivid  expression,  often 
"^athout  much  regard  for  beauty  or  grace,  and  boldly  experimenting 
with  methods  which  in  some  cases  have  not  as  yet  become  entirely 
familiar,  but  which  are  always  vigorous  and  sincere.  This  exhi- 
bition showed  the  spirit  of  unrest, — transition  period, — as  clearly 
as  the  Academy  showed  the  preponderance  of  the  established  order,, 
but  in  the  latter  case  the  e\T[ deuces  were  all  of  an  awakening  art  spirit. 
The  pretty  picture  Tvith  a  story  in  it  was  not  to  be  found;  the  por- 
traits were  vigorous,  truthful  and  convincing,  and  the  excursions 
made  into  the  past  resulted  in  a  bringing  back  of  the  feeling  that 
belonged  to  the  times  depicted. 

The  influence  of  Whistler  was  very  strong,  and  there  were  also 
traces  of  kinship  with  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  Manet  and  Monet,  as 
well  as  the  modern  Dutch  School.  The  Glasgow  men  were  very 
much  in  e\T[dence,  showing  some  of  the  strongest  canvases  in  the 
exhibition.  Naturally,  the  leader  among  these  was  John  Lavery, 
who  combines  great  vigor  and  sincerity  with  a  most  subtle  and  de- 
licious color  and  a  dehcacy  of  handling  that  emphasizes  the  poetic 
side  of  his  subject.  One  of  the  most  striking  of  the  group  of  pictures 
shown  by  Mr.  Lavery'  was  entitled  "The  Gray  Feather," — a  portrait 
of  a  dark-eyed,  dark-haired  young  woman  in  a  black  frock. 
She  wears  a  gray  hat  with  soft  gray  plumes  and  a  filmy  veil  and 
leans  on  a  dull  yellow  cushion,  the  color  of  which  accentuates  the 
olive  tone  in  her  clear  dark  skin.  The  high  notes  of  color  are  given 
by  the  roses  lying  on  the  cushion  and  by  the  sparkle  of  the  jewels  on  her 
throat  and  lifted  hand.  Quite  as  interesting,  and  much  more  delicate 
and  elusive  in  effect,  is  another  portrait  called  "The  White  Duchess,'* 
— an  excellent  example  of  Mr.  Lavery's  astonishing  skill  in  handling 
the  varying  tones  of  white  combined  with  the  faintest  gray  and  pale 
tints  of  yellow,  pink  and  \iolet.     The  whole  picture  is  like  an  opal, 
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Still  another  portrait,  called  "The  Gray  Horse"  shows  a  favorite 
and  most  characteristic  subject  wdth  Mr.  Lavery.  A  sHm  young 
woman  in  a  black  habit  sits  on  the  back  of  a  gray  horse  of  which  only 
the  head  .and  back  show  in  the  picture,  the  figure  of  the  rider  being 
given  all  the  prominence,  while  the  horse  is  merely  an  accessory  to 
make  possible  the  pose.  This  picture  is  full  of  sunshine,  which 
sifts  through  the  leaves  of  an  overhanging  tree  and  dapples  horse 
and  rider  with  splashes  of  dazzling  hght. 

ANOTHER  Scotchman  who  shows  a  notable  group  of  paint- 
ings is  Wilham  Strang,  who  has  strayed  from  ms  original  place 
in  the  Academy, — because  he  is  an  A.  R.  A.  in  spite  of  his 
revolutionary  tendencies, — and  he  seems  much  more  at  home  here 
than  in  the  decorous  assemblage  of  the  immortals.  It.  Strang 
derives  his  methods  of  color  and  treatment  from  the  Venetians,  and 
his  inspiration  from  the  Golden  Age.  The  pictures  are  full  of  rich 
mellow  sensuous  color  and  a  certain  full-blooded  daring  joy  of  life. 
Most  of  them  are  groups  of  nymphs,  satyrs  and  dehcious  httle  plump 
sun-browned  babies  tumbling  and  placing  about  on  the  velvet  grass 
in  the  warm  sunshine  of  the  South.  They  are  not  modern  women 
and  children  bereft  of  clothing,  but  real  pagans  and  forest  creatures 
belonging  to  the  days  when  the  world  w^as  young.  Mr.  Strang  also  has 
a  more  serious  vein,  for  he  shows  one  or  two  forceful  portraits,  one  of 
which,  the  "Rouge-Croix  Pursuivant,"  is  handled  with  heraldic 
severity  and  \^ry  flat  tones.  Perhaps  the  most  charming  of  the  group, 
however,  is  the  little  domestic  scene  reproduced  here.  It  is  called 
"Supper  Time,"  and  shows  the  pause  of  the  simple  peasants  for 
grace  before  meat.  They  are  true  children  of  the  soil,  young  and 
lusty  and  content  wath  life.  The  young  mother,  with  her  fair  rosy 
skin  and  hair  of  ruddy  brown,  throws  back  her  gown  of  dull  pink 
cotton  to  nurse  the  plump  sleepy  baby,  whose  little  yellow  head  nestles 
against  the  soft  gracious  shoulder;  the  young  father  with  his  jet  black 
hair  and  bronzed  face  and  arms,  w^hite  shirt  and  russet  waistcoat,  forms 
a  delightful  contrast  in  color,  and  the  scheme  is  completed  by  the 
dull  blue  of  the  cloak  thrown  over  the  end  of  the  table,  the  blue  por- 
ringers and  the  brilliant  oranges  that  he  against  the  cloak. 

xAlso  rich  and  luscious  in  color  and  whole-heartedly  pagan  in 
feeling,  is  a  portion  of  the  group  of  paintings  shown  by  Charles  Shan- 
non, who  has  forged  rapidly  to  the  front  ^^'ithin  the  past  few  years, 
and  is  now  one  of  the  leaders  in  this  little  assemblage  of  strong  men. 
"The  Wounded  Amazon"  is  here,  the  picture  which  won  the  Gold 
Medal  at  Munich  ten  years  ago.  She  is  a  magnificent  creature,  a 
splendid  savage  woman-warrior  sitting  in  a  forest  glade,  apart  from 
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the  battle,  to  examine  a  wound  in  her  leg,  which  is  revealed  by  the 
removal  of  her  brazen  greave.  Her  expression  is  that  of  impatience 
rather  than  pain,  and  she  plainly  intends  to  give  very  little  time  to 
her  hurt  beyond  what  is  needed  to  stanch  the  flowing  blood.  Another 
picture  in  this  gay  pagan  manner  is  the  "Wood  Nymph,"  a  lovely 
forest  creature  sleeping  with  a  baby  faun  beside  her  and  a  group  of 
graceful  deer  examining  her  curiously.  In  choice  of  subject  and  in 
feeling  these  pictures  have  about  them  a  strong  reminiscence  of 
Bocklin,  but  they  are  less  weird  and  more  human  and  therefore  much 
more  alive  and  delightful, — also  much  better  painted. 

There  is,  however,  another  side  to  Mr.  Shannon's  art,  which 
one  cannot  help  feeling  is  more  characteristic  of  the  man.  This  is 
shown  in  the  two  pictures  reproduced  here,  which  are  both  painted 
in  a  very  low  key,  Tvdth  a  skilful  use  of  black  against  a  flat  neutral 
background.  They  are  severe  and  almost  melancholy  in  effect,  show- 
ing a  restraint  as  marked  as  is  the  abandon  of  the  pictures  we  have  just 
described.  "The  Sculptress"  has  just  been  purchased  by  the  French 
Government  to  be  placed  in  the  permanent  collection  at  the  Luxem- 
bourg. The  other,  which  is  entitled  "The  Man  in  a  Black  Shirt" 
is  a  portrait  of  the  artist  by  himself.  In  some  ways  this  picture  is  the 
most  interesting  of  all,  because  of  the  quiet  strength  with  which  the 
fair,  finely  modeled  head  is  handled,  so  that  it  is  given  due  emphasis 
and  yet  brought  absolutely  into  key  with  the  somber  tone  of  the  rest 
of  the  picture.  Another  portrait  in  the  same  manner  and  almost 
equally  interesting  is  called  "The  Man  in  the  Inverness  Coat," — 
a  portrait  of  Charles  Ricketts,  another  artist  who  is  doing  work  that 
absolutely  commands  attention.  This  portrait  shows  a  man  wdth 
a  thin  spare  frame  and  the  head  of  a  mystic  and  a  dreamer,— a  man 
who  craves  for  nothing  except  the  power  to  represent  what  is  in  his 
mind,  and  who  would  starve  sooner  than  sacrifice  his  ideal. 

ONE  of  the  most  striking  of  the  group  of  Mr.  Ricketts'  pictures 
selected  for  this  exhibition  is  illustrated  here.  It  is  called 
"The  Betrayal"  and  even  in  the  reproduction  it  is  possible 
to  gain  some  idea  of  the  breadth  and  simphcity  of  its  treatment. 
It  is  a  strange  and  highly  imaginative  piece  of  work,  done  with 
great  sweeping  strokes  of  the  brush  and  very  httle  detail,  as  if  the 
man  were  so  filled  with  his  subject  that  he  grappled  with  the  spirit 
of  it  regardless  of  all  else.  The  coloring  is  all  somber,  representing 
the  night  as  stormy,  with  a  dark  murky  sky,  streaked  with  Hvid  driv- 
ing clouds;  the  men  who  have  come  to  take  Him  are  huddled  to  one 
side,  shrinking  back  in  unexplained  fear,  and  the  flame  of  their 
torches,  held  high  in  air  and  blow^n  by  the  wind,  streams  toward  Him 
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like  banners  of  fire.  His  pale  robe  is  flushed  with  the  ruddy  fio-ht 
from  the  torches,  but  the  garments  of  the  traitor  kneeHng  at  His  feet 
to  give  the  kiss  of  betrayal  are  dead  and  dull.  In  the  background, 
against  the  faintly  glimmering  cliffs,  is  seen  the  fleeing  figure  of  the 
young  man  who  left  his  garments  in  the  hands  of  the  soldiers  and 
ran  away  naked.  The  figure  of  the  Christ  is  full  of  sorrowful  dignity, 
with  a  certain  stern  majesty  that  is  absent  from  most  conceptions 
of  Him.  Altogether  an  unforgetable  picture,  to  which  one  turns 
again  and  again,  drawn  by  an  ever-increasing  fascination.  All  the 
work  shown  by  Mr.  Ricketts  has  this  same  strange  compelling  quality. 
There  is  one  picture  called  "Christ  before  the  People"  that  is  heart- 
searching  in  the  tragedy  it  suggests,  and  another,  "The  Good  Samar- 
itan" that  is  compassion  itself, — as  well  as  a  wonderful  piece  of  paint- 
ing. His  sculpture  is  equally  remarkable,  the  most  striking  being 
two  small  bronzes,  one  of  which  shows  Herodias  holding  Salome  on 
her  knee, — the  tigress  mother  and  strange  cruel  voluptuous  young; 
the  other  is  called  "The  Sphinx,"  and  shows  a  creature  that  is  half 
woman  and  half  lioness,  padding  with  long  sinuous  steps  down  to 
a  stream,  to  which  she  bends  her  beautiful  head  to  drink.  Until 
one  sees  this  bronze,  one  does  not  realize  how  seldom  the  sphinx 
is  thought  of  as  a  creature  that  might  have  life,  and  the  bronze  itself 
is  the  most  uncanny  and  the  most  attractive  thing  imaginable. 

ANOTHER  man  who  leans  far  toward  the  unusual  is  F.  Cayley 
Robinson,  who,  in  his  own  way,  is  one  of  the  best.  Some  of 
his  pictures  are  strongly  suggestive  of  Puvis  de  Chavannes, 
showing  chalky  flat  tones  and  archaic  severity  of  composition.  One 
of  these,  called  the  "Deep  Midnight"  is  as  purely  Egyptian  in  feeling 
as  if  it  had  been  done  in  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs.  It  represents 
a  group  of  priests  and  priestesses  standing  on  the  flat  roof  of  a  temple, 
studying  the  stars  that  burn  whitely  in  the  deep  blue  tropical  sky. 
The  clear  darkness  is  w^onderfully  rendered  and  the  whole  picture 
is  pervaded  with  a  sense  of  stillness  and  deep  reverence.  Another 
picture,  called  "Dawn,"  shows  a  boat  moving  slowly  through  the 
gleaming  pale  waters  of  a  river,  in  which  it  is  faintly  mirrored  in  the 
early  morning  light;  a  woman  standing  at  the  prow  holds  a  lantern, 
w^hich  forms  a  glowing  spot  of  light  amid  all  the  pale  dim  tones  of 
the  rest  of  the  picture.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Robinson  Hved  for  two 
whole  years  in  a  small  yacht,  sailing  from  place  to  place  or  lying  at 
anchor, — a  thing  that  can  easily  be  believed  when  one  sees  his  deep 
understanding  of  the  unearthly  pale  light  that  lies  between  sea  and 
sky  at  dawn. 

Very   different   in   feeling  is   the   robust   joyousness   of   William 
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Nicholson's  "End  of  the  Morris  Dance."  This  shows  the  burly 
hero  of  the  village  festival  carried  high  upon  the  shoulders  of  his 
fellow  dancers,  and  in  composition  and  color  the  picture  is  a  very 
characteristic  Nicholson.  In  the  background  are  dun-colored  clouds, 
and  the  dull  green  and  brown  tones  of  massed  trees  and  buildings. 
The  dancer  is  clad  in  a  white  smock  and  everyday  corduroys,  but  his 
high  hat  is  garlanded  with  bright  flowers  and  stuck  with  feathers, 
and  a  bright  green  sash  crosses  his  broad  chest.  On  his  legs  are 
leather  greaves,  hke  those  of  a  cricket  player,  hung  with  sleigh  bells 
and  ornamented  with  bunches  of  red  and  green  ribbons.  Another 
and  similar  picture  of  the  same  group  shows  the  dancer  in  full  career 
down  the  village  street,  but  this  one  is  the  more  exciting  because  it 
represents  the  supreme  moment  of  a  contented  simple  existence. 

The  organization  of  this  exhibition  was  largely  due  to  the  exertions 
of  Francis  Howard,  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  International  Society 
of  Sculptors,  Painters  and  Gravers,  and  himself  an  artist  of  note. 
His  own  work  is  represented  by  several  pictures,  of  which  the  most 
attractive  is  the  portrait  of  his  wife,  a  sHm,  dark-eyed  young  woman 
in  a  brown  velvet  gown,  plume  hat  and  fur  boa,  painted  in  a  manner 
that  was  plainly  inspired  by  Whistler.     Although  he  has  Uyed  in 
England  for  many  years,  Mr.  Howard  is  an  American,  and  it  is  per- 
haps due  to  his  native  heritage  of  "hustle"  that  he  was  able  to  "achieve 
the  impossible"  and  bring  this  amazing  exhibition  together  within 
the  space  of  three  days.     Although  extended  notice  can  be  given 
only  to  the  artists  whose  pictures  we  reproduce  here,  the  remainder 
of  the  exhibition  is  equally  interesting,  containing  as  it  does  such 
pictures  as  "The  Sons  of  God  and  the  Daughters  of  Men,"  by  Maurice 
Greiffenhagen, — who  also  shows  some  briUiant  portraits;  a  group 
of  landscapes  by  David  Muirhead  which  are  veritable  gems  of  big 
work  ^\dthin  small  compass;  several  interesting  pictures  by  Wilham 
Orpen  and  Harrington  Mann,  and  some  notable  paintings  and  draw- 
ings by  Augustus   John,  who  is  a  master  draughtsman  of  pitiless 
reaHsm   and   almost   brutal   power.     The   etchings   and   engravings 
shown  by  such  men  as  Max  Beerbohm,  T.  Sturge  Moore,  James 
Pryde,  Muirhead  Bone,  Francis  Dodd  and  Edward  J.  SulHvan,  as 
well  as  Charles  Shannon  and  Wilham  Nicholson,  are  of  a  quahty  to 
deserve  an  article  to  themselves,  and  the  sculpture  also  would  furnish 
ample  material  for  separate  treatment.     There  is  talk  of  bringing 
the  whole  collection  to  New  York  this  winter  and  if  it  comes  it  is  safe 
to  predict  that  it  will  be  found  most  valuable  in  suggestion  and  inspi- 
ration to  those  of  our  own  men  who  are  working  along  the  same  hues 
of  sincere  endeavor  to  express  direct  vigorous  thought  and  to  compass 
the  interpretation  of  life  as  a  whole. 
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A  TRINITY 

HERE  is  a  trinity  holy  and  worthy  of  honor,  representing  our  best. 


The  first  member  of  the  trinity  is  a  man, 
A  lover  of  other  men  and  a  friend  of  women, 
A  laborer,  practical  in  meeting  fife's  issues. 
Yet  tender  to  the  touch  of  young  fingers, 
Fond  of  his  home  and  his  garden, 
Devoted  in  his  work  and  his  refigion. 
Responsive  to  all  that  is  beautiful  in  his  surroundings. 
Ready  to  risk  much  for  his  ideals. 

The  second  member  of  the  trinity  is  a  woman. 

In  all  respects  the  equal  of  the  man, 

Strong  and  buoyant  of  body,  sane  and  healthy  of  mind, 

Self-reliant  and  possessive  of  herself, 

Able  to  meet  all  men  frankly  and  honestly  with  straight  glance. 

Able  to  meet  women  with  sympathy  and  affection. 

Interested  in  the  progress  of  her  times, 

Possessed  of  the  largest  patriotism, 

A  worker  indefatigable  and  proud, 

A  seeker  after  righteousness. 

The  third  member  of  the  trinity  is  a  child, 

The  fruit  of  the  love  of  the  man  and  the  woman. 

The  great  first  privilege  of  their  union. 

The  great  first  duty  of  their  fives. 

And  in  the  child  are  all  possibilities. 

Health,  mentality,  spirituafity. 

The  progress  of  the  new  generation. 

The  onward  urge  of  the  race. 

The  quest  of  divinity. 

This  is  a  trinity  of  great  excellence. 

For  what  are  their  faults  when  we  consider  their  virtues  ? 

And  what  are  their  sorrows  when  we  consider  their  joys  ? 

By  Marguerite  Ogden  Bigelow. 
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COLOR:  A  STORY:  BY  MARIE  LOUISE 
GOETCHIUS 

ATINKA  stood  before  her  roistress  in  the  dark  Kttle 
kitchen  and  took  the  orders  for  the  day.  The  mistress 
was  small  and  sharp.  She  scolded  Katinka  for  a 
yesterday's  stupidity;  she  warned  her  that  in  the 
future  she  must  grow  more  intelligent.  Katinka  was 
so  used  to  being  scolded  that  she  did  not  hsten.  She 
stared  instead  at  her  mistress's  neck  ribbon.  It  was 
red,  very  broad  and  red,  and  it  warmed  Katinka.  She  wanted  to 
touch  and  feel  it.  Everything  else  in  the  room — about  her  mistress 
and  about  herself — was  ugly  and  faded.  Only  the  red  ribbon  glowed 
like  fire. 

Soon  the  mistress  went  out  of  the  kitchen,  and  Katinka  began 
to  work.  There  was  enough  to  be  done  to  last  that  day  and  the  next 
and  the  next.  The  air  in  the  kitchen  was  heavy  and  close,  but  she 
did  not  notice  that.  The  coals  in  the  stove  gleamed  orange  and 
breathed  out  stifling  heat.  She  bent  her  flat  thin  body  stolidly  over 
this  heat — opening  and  slamming  the  rust-turned  doors  of  the  stove. 
There  were  unwashed  dishes  piled  high  on  the  table.  Later  she 
would  have  to  wash  them — and  then  there  was  the  sweeping  and 
cleaning  such  as  it  was,  and  the  making  up  of  three  rooms  and  the 
serving — and  after  that,  more  work  still.  Katinka  was  strong,  even 
though  she  looked  bloodless  and  badly  fed.  Now  she  clattered 
clumsily  around  her  kitchen,  with  her  huge  flapheeled  shoes,  her 
flabby  skirts  liitched  up  in  front  and  dragging  limply  behind,  her 
dirty  brown  gingham  waist  gaping  open  at  the  throat.  And  always 
she  thought  of  the  red  ribbon  and  how  bright  and  cheerful  it  was. 
The  first  thing  she  remembered  in  all  her  squalid  life,  was  a  red 
handkerchief  about  her  mother's  neck.  Otherwise  she  could  only 
look  back  upon  beatings  and  cursings,  and  the  bitter  cold,  the  biting 
cold  of  Russia.  Since  then  she  had  seen  countless  colors,  in  stuffs 
and  ribbons,  but  she  had  never  owned  one  of  them — never  even  a 
colored  spool  of  thread.  Her  mistress  had  many  ribbons  of  reds  and 
blues  and  purples.  And  her  mistress's  child  had  many  ribbons, 
too.  That  was  a  lucky  child!  It  had  much  to  eat,  a  nice  white  bed, 
gay  toys,  kind  words  and  pretty  dresses  with  sashes  and  shoulder 
knots  to  match.  The  child  came  often  into  the  kitchen  to  plague 
and  tease  Katinka.  It  seemed  to  like  the  kitchen,  just  as  Katinka 
liked  the  parlor,  where  everything  was  red  plush,  and  where  there  were 
big  pink  paper  roses  in  the  window. 

This  particular  morning,  the  child  stole  in  earlier  than  usual. 
It  was  dressed  in  white,  with  a  wide  blue  sash,  whose  dangling  fringe 
swept  the  floor  as  the  child  darted  here  and  there,  fingering  every- 
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thing,  disarranging  the  dishes,  peering  on  the  shelves,  questioning 
and  getting  in  Katinka's  way.  Katinka  was  not  afraid  of  the  child 
as  she  was  of  the  mistress,  so  she  dared  touch  the  sash.  Its  silk 
slipped  scrapingly  through  her  rough  fingers  as  she  stroked  it  and 
whispered  guttural  words  to  it.  It  seemed  to  streak  in  a  broad  blue 
band  of  hght  through  the  undusted  kitchen. 

Soon  however,  the  child  grew  tired  of  Katinka  and  not  even  an 
offer  of  jam  and  bread  could  keep  it  near  her.  It  ran  wilfully,  with  a 
flirt  of  its  sash,  out  of  the  door.  The  kitchen  seemed  darker  when  the 
mistress  and  child  were  not  there.  Katinka  felt  dumbly  alone  and 
sullen. 

As  she  waited  on  the  table  that  noon,  she  noticed  that  the  child 
was  wearing  more  finery  than  usual — also  that  the  mistress  was 
dressed  as  for  Sunday.  Katinka  was  glad  of  this,  because  it  meant 
that  they  would  be  going  out  that  afternoon  and  that  she  would  have 
the  house  to  herself.     She  wondered  where  they  were  going. 

Immediately  after  dinner,  they  started  off.  Katinka  watched 
them  from  the  window.  The  mistress  walked  carefully  and  stiffly, 
holding  her  best  skirt  high  above  her  brown  cotton  petticoat.  The 
child  in  its  big  flaring  hat  and  starched  dress,  minced  along  beside 
its  mother.  When  they  had  disappeared  around  the  corner,  Katinka 
went  directly  to  the  parlor  and  sat  in  one  of  the  big  red  plush  chairs. 
She  hked  to  smooth  the  plush  with  her  fingers.  But  she  did  not  dare 
to  stay  there  long.     The  dishes  must  be  cleared — the  rooms  done. 

After  she  had  finished  all  the  downstairs  work,  she  went  to  the 
child's  room.  There  lying  on  the  bed  was  the  blue  sash.  It  curled 
on  the  white  cover  hke  a  blue  snake.  Katinka  stared  at  it,  fascinated. 
It  had  grown  dark  and  gray  outside  and  it  was  raining  in  great  flat 
drops  against  the  window  pane.  The  room  was  very  untidy,  and  was 
trimmed  profusely  with  a  soiled  salmon  pink.  But  to  Katinka's  eyes 
it  was  beautiful,  and  far  above  the  daring  of  her  dreams.  Now  the 
blue  sash  seemed  to  make  it  more  beautiful  than  ever.  She  could 
not  work  while  the  sash  lay  there.  The  consciousness  that  she  was 
alone  with  it  overpowered  her.  She  took  it  up  timidly  and  put  it 
like  a  scarf,  around  her  neck.  It  clung  boldly  to  her  dull  brown 
gingham  waist,  as  if  it  had  innumerable  claws,  clutching  at  her  for 
support,  sucking  in  her  immobihty.  She  stood  motionless  for  some 
time.  She  seemed  afraid  to  move — to  put  the  scarf  doTvn  where  she 
had  found  it.  She  touched  it  carefully.  But  finally  the  first  in- 
stinctive fear  of  such  intimacy  retreated  and  left  her  trembling  over 
the  pleasure  of  being  alone  with  the  sash.  As  she  tidied  up  the  room, 
she  still  felt  the  blue  ribbon  about  her  narrow  shoulders. 

At  last,  however,  her  work  in  the  room  was  finished.     She  put  the 
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sash  slowly  back  on  the  bed,  but  her  shoulders  twatched  rebeUiously. 
Then  with  a  sudden  uncouth  gesture,  she  caught  the  sash  up  again, 
carried  it  out  of  the  room,  and  started  cHmbing  the  stairs  to  the  garret 
where  she  slept.  The  stairs  were  steep  and  black.  They  creaked 
with  each  thud  of  her  heavy  feet. 

It  was  damp  and  brown  in  the  garret.  The  low  wooden  rafters 
of  the  ceihng  pressed  down  smotheringly.  A  kitchen  chair,  a  cracked 
wash-basin  and  pitcher,  a  wooden  wash-stand  and  a  narrow  iron 
bed  were  all  the  room  contained.  Katinka  shut  the  door  behind 
her — the  blue  sash  sHpped  from  her  shoulders  and  lay  coiHng  and 
writhing  on  the  dusty  floor.  She  stooped  awkwardly  and  picked  it 
up.  Then  she  sat  on  the  edge  of  her  bed  and  patted  happily  the 
soft  blue  silk  of  the  ribbon. 

Suddenly  she  started.  The  front  door  had  slammed.  The  mis- 
tress and  the  child  were  back.  At  once  she  thrust  the  sash  beneath 
the  cover  of  the  bed  and  without  a  backward  glance  at  it,  she  stumbled 
downstairs.  The  mistress  scolded  her  well  for  not  being  at  the 
door.  The  child  ran  up  to  its  room,  but  evidently  did  not  miss  the 
sash,  for  it  did  not  ask  about  it. 

Katinka  went  at  the  rest  of  her  work  stupidly.  She  could  think 
of  nothing  but  the  blue  sash  waiting  for  her  beneath  the  cover  of  the 
bed. 

That  evening  her  young  man  came  and  sat  with  her.  Katinka 
never  thought  of  this  young  man,  except  on  the  one  night  a  week 
when  he  was  allowed  to  see  her.  He  was  honest  and  sober  enough. 
Some  day  she  would  marry  him.  He  had  often  told  her  that  she  was 
a  good  worker.  She  worked  while  he  was  there.  She  darned  a  big 
black  heap  of  the  child's  stockings.  He  watched  her  vsdth  dull  ap- 
proval. They  neither  of  them  felt  it  necessary  to  converse.  At  nine 
o'clock  promptly  he  went  away.  Katinka  was  glad.  She  wanted 
to  be  alone  in  the  dark  with  the  blue  sash.  There  was  no  remorse 
in  her  heart.  She  did  not  consider  it  wrong  to  have  taken  the  sash. 
She  might  have  taken  it  long  ago  if  she  had  thought.  She  slept  with 
it  around  her  neck,  that  night.  At  dawn  she  woke  to  touch  it  and 
look  at  its  warm  blue.  When  she  was  dressed,  she  hid  it  again  under 
the  mattress. 

But  the  suggestion  of  the  sash  upstairs  stayed  with  her  all  that 
day  and  started  a  strange  unwieldy  revolution  of  her  being.  She 
felt  suddenly  drunk  with  the  idea  of  owning  more  ribbons  and  finery. 
She  thought  constantly  of  this,  and  the  more  she  thought  of  it,  the 
more  tenacious  and  fixed  became  her  greedy  and  starving  wish  for  other 
companions. 

She  began  to  watch  her  mistress  and  the  child.     Her  eyes  turned 
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always  to  their  rooms  and  the  pretty  things  they  left  about.  When- 
ever they  went  out,  she  would  fumble  and  hunt  slyly  in  their  bureau 
drawers,  until  Httle  by  little,  her  treasure  grew.  A  ribbon  here — 
a  belt  there,  a  piece  of  gay-colored  stuff — small  bits,  each  of  them, 
but  mounting  steadily  into  a  rich  pile  of  flaming  color — hidden  by 
day  beneath  Katinka's  mattress,  scattered  by  night  in  prodigal  wealth 
over  the  iron  bed.  Katinka  hugged  her  secret.  She  brooded  over 
it  gluttonously.  Now  during  the  day,  she  was  still  the  drudge,  going 
and  coming,  carrying  and  washing  and  serving  others.  But  the  dark 
little  kitchen,  the  scoldings,  the  flat  colorlessness  of  the  day  shd  by 
her  vacantly.  The  weekly  visits  of  the  young  man  blurred  them- 
selves into  the  whole.  She  did  not  think  of  telhng  him  her  secret. 
She  sang  sometimes  tunelessly  as  she  worked.  Even  the  mistress 
noticed  the  change  in  her  and  began  to  watch  her,  for  she  was  sus- 
picious of  things  she  did  not  understand,  and  there  was  no  reason 
that  she  could  see  why  her  servant  should  sing.  So  she  scolded  and 
spied  upon  Katinka  more  than  ever. 

Only  the  nights  were  Katinka's  own,  and  in  them,  she  learned  to  be 
happy.  Night  after  night,  she  played  with  her  treasure.  Her  one 
little  candle  burned  palely  in  its  sickly  yellow  point.  Its  Hght  was 
feeble  by  contrast  to  the  ribbons.  Sometimes  she  would  lay  them 
out  in  different  patterns  on  the  floor  and  look  at  them  for  hours. 
Such  patterns  as  Katinka  would  weave!  Narrow  and  broad,  short 
and  long  ribbons,  smooth  and  wrinkled,  they  would  stretch  their 
orange,  blue  and  red  arms  out  into  the  shadows  and  beckon  and 
twist  and  turn  and  point.  Sometimes  when  a  shver  of  moonhght 
crept  painfully  in  through  the  top  of  the  narrow  window,  Katinka 
would  blow  out  the  candle,  and  heap  them  in  the  thin  path  of  the  moon 
whiteness.  Then  the  colors  would  burn  strangely,  as  with  a  thousand 
eyes.  To  Katinka  they  seemed  to  stir  and  breathe.  She  would  often 
seize  them  up,  and  strain  them  to  her,  and  as  she  bent  over  them, 
with  her  pale  hair  and  face,  her  high  hard  cheekbones,  her  narrow 
sunken  shoulders,  the  ribbons  looked  in  their  brilHant  tones  as  if 
they  had  sucked  the  hfe  from  her.  Other  times  she  dressed  up  in 
them.  They  hung  from  her  grotesquely,  like  weird  flapping  \\inged 
banners.  There  were  indeed  many  ways  in  which  to  enjoy  them. 
Oh,  those  were  gay  warm-blooded  nights  spent  with  good  friends! 

Still  Katinka  grew  bolder.  Her  passion  became  fierce  as  a 
miser's  greed  for  gold.  The  day  was  dull  and  worthless  in  which 
she  did  not  bring  another  ribbon  to  add  to  her  pile  beneath  the  mat- 
tress. Once  a  danger  note  sounded.  The  child  wished  to  wear  the 
blue  sash.  It  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  The  mistress  asked  Katinka 
if  she  had  seen  the  sash,  and  Katinka,  in  a  sudden  panic,  answered 
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that  one  day  when  she  was  cleaning,  it  had  blown  out  of  the  window. 
The  mistress  accepted  this  explanation  silently  and  no  more  was  said 
about  it.  But  from  that  day  the  mistress  grew  very  careless.  Once 
she  left  her  best  brooch — a  big  bowknot  with  a  bright  stone  in  the 
center  of  it — on  the  bureau.  It  did  not  tempt  Katinka.  She  looked 
at  it  without  envy.  But  that  same  morning  she  found  a  long  piece 
of  brick-colored  satin  ribbon  lying  on  the  child's  bureau,  and  that 
she  took  greedily. 

In  the  evening,  her  young  man  came  to  see  her.  Katinka  had 
so  much  work  to  do  that  she  could  not  sit  with  him.  She  was  tired. 
Her  head  ached  doggedly.  Her  thick  ankles  and  feet  turned  in 
resistlessly,  as  she  shuffled  about  the  kitchen,  scraping  the  rust-worn 
pans,  washing  the  greasy  dishes.  A  smell  of  fish  hung  strongly  in 
the  air.  Katinka's  young  man  snuffed  it  in  contentedly.  He  stared 
at  Katinka  and  thought  to  himself  that  she  would  make  him  a  good 
wife.  He  did  not  notice  the  drabness  of  her  hair,  the  flatness  of  her 
face,  the  shapelessness  of  her  figure.  Katinka  was  glad  he  was  there 
— she  would  be  glad  when  he  went.  She  wanted  to  feel  the  silky 
touch  of  her  new  ribbon  sUde  through  her  rough  fingers. 

^Suddenly  a  door  slammed  and  there  were  footsteps  on  the  kitchen 
stairs.  Katinka  recognized  them.  They  were  short  flat  steps. 
She  had  heard  them  descending  those  stairs  every  morning  since 
she  had  been  in  this  place.  She  put  her  big  red  hands,  dripping  as 
they  were  with  dish  water,  under  her  apron.  It  was  an  instinctive 
gesture.  She  could  not  imagine  why  her  mistress  was  coming  down 
to  the  kitchen. 

The  young  man  rose  awkwardly  and  made  as  if  to  go,  then  he 
changed  his  mind  and  stood  on  one  foot,  with  one  thick  shoulder  and 
arm  sagging.  His  httle  eyes  shifted  uncomfortably  from  Katinka 
to  the  door  of  the  kitchen  which  opened  presently  with  a  rattle.  The 
mistress  walked  in.  Her  blue  silk  and  lace  waist  and  the  black  satin 
skirt  rustled  aggressively.  Katinka  was  not  used  to  seeing  her  mis- 
tress in  the  kitchen  after  dinner,  and  it  gave  her  a  vague  feeling  of 
confusion.  Also  she  was  afraid  that  the  mistress  would  scold  her 
because  of  the  young  man.  The  mistress  stood  small  and  sharp 
in  the  middle  of  the  room.  The  cheap  kitchen  lamp  flared  in  her 
face;  the  silk  of  her  skirt  crackled  as  she  turned  to  the  young  man. 

*'Are  you  Katinka's  friend.?"  she  asked. 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  he  answered,  hoarsely. 

"Then  you  come  upstairs  with  me — and  you,  too,  Katinka," 
commanded  the  mistress. 

The  young  man  looked  at  Katinka  helplessly,  but  Katinka  did 
not  meet  his  eyes.     She  was  used  to  obeying  her  mistress.     She 
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shambled  after  her  now — the  young  man  following.  The  mistress 
went  on  ahead  rapidly — up  the  black  kitchen  stairs  to  the  parlor 
floor.  The  young  man  gaped  in  at  the  parlor,  with  its  red  plush 
furniture  and  pink  paper  flowers.  It  looked  very  pretty,  lio-hted 
up  with  the  pink  paper  shaded  lamp,  in  the  middle  of  the  table. 
But  the  mistress  did  not  pause  there.  She  went  on  past  her  own  room 
and  the  child's  room.  The  child  popped  its  head  around  the  half- 
open  door  of  its  room  and  stuck  its  tongue  out  at  Katinka. 

Finally  they  reached  the  crooked  dusty  flight  of  stairs  leadino* 
to  the  garret — the  mistress  still  hurrying  ahead.  Katinka  mounted 
the  stairs  breathing  heavily.  The^  young  man  came  slowly  after  her 
— his  eyes  looked  bewildered. 

The  mistress  threw  open  the  door  of  Katinka's  wretched  room. 
The  candle  was  burning  wanly.  It  flickered  in  a  sudden  frightened 
panic  from  the  unexpected  draft.  The  room  looked  stale  and  damp 
— it  smelt  of  dust.  The  bed  clothes  had  been  disarranged  and  pulled 
apart,  the  linen  sheet  trailed  on  the  floor,  the  mattress  was  aT\*rv%  the 
woollen  blanket  w^as  pushed  back — and  half  dragging  on  the"  dirtv 
floor,  half  lying  on  the  covers,  were  all  the  ribbons  that  Katinka  haci 
taken.  Strangled  and  coiled,  one  with  the  other,  they  looked  Hke 
bleeding  tortured  things  thrown  aside  to  die. 

Katinka  gave  a  httle  guttural  cry  when  she  saw  them  and  her 
face  twisted  itself  into  a  grotesque  mask  of  pain.  The  candle  light 
fell  palely  on  the  colors,  which  seemed  to  be  trving  to  hide  by  fusing. 
The  whole  heap  of  them  dissolved  into  purples  and  reds.  The 
mistress  pointed  to  them. 

"There" — she  said  to  the  young  man.  " She  stole  them.  They're 
all  mine." 

The  young  man  stared  at  the  mistress  stupidly.  Katinka  crouched 
in  a  corner,  her  eyes  on  the  ribbons. 

"That's  what  she  is,"  continued  the  mistress,  triumphantly — 
"A  thief.     Do  you  want  to  have  a  thief  for  a  wife  .^" 

The  young  man  shook  his  head.  He  seemed  incapable  of  words. 
A  dull  red  flushed  his  face.     He  no  longer  looked  at  Katinka. 

"Then  you  can  go,"  said  the  mistress.  "No  decent  respectable 
man  would  have  it.     You'd  better  go." 

She  motioned  to  the  door.  The  young  man  backed  out  of  the 
room.  His  steps  marking  heavily  his  descent,  grew  fainter  and 
fainter.  Katinka  seemed  hardly  to  notice  that  he  had  gone.  She 
had  looked  up  once  at  him,  while  her  mistress  was  speaking,  but  the 
rest  of  the  time  she  stared  as  if  in  a  stupor  at  the  ribbons. 

"As  for  you,"  said  the  mistress.  "You  pack  your  trunk  and  get 
out  early  tomorrow  morning.     It's  no  more  than  you  deserse.     And 
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before  you  go — the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  I  want  you  to  press 
each  one  of  these  things  neatly,  and  lay  them  on  the  latchen  table. 
I  won't  touch  them  in  the  crumpled  state  they're  in  now.  I've  counted 
them  all,  and  if  you  take  as  much  as  one  I'll  have  you  arrested.  You're 
very  lucky  that  I  don't  anyway." 

Then  she  went  out  of  the  room  and  shut  the  wooden  door  behind 
her.     Katinka  was  alone. 

Katinka  went  over  to  the  ribbons,  seized  them  passionately  in 
her  arms  and  crushed  them  to  her.  They  streamed  gaily  from  her 
hands,  and  flung  out  long  red  and  blue  banners,  which  clung  to  her 
dirty  apron  and  torn  skirt.  They  seemed  to  recognize  her  touch. 
She  talked  to  them  incoherently,  and  stroked  them  and  laid  her 
cheek  against  them.  Then  she  knelt  on  the  floor  and  counted  them, 
sorting  them  carefully.  The  last  one  of  all  which  she  took  up  was 
the  blue  sash.  She  looked  at  it  a  long  while.  Finally  she  rose,  and 
stood  holding  it  in  her  hand.  Then  she  put  it  around  her  neck. 
The  silk  was  soft  and  brushed  against  her  skin.  She  shivered  as  it 
touched  her.  Then  she  put  it  down  and  dragged  her  box  out,  with 
a  slow  rasping  sound,  from  beneath  the  bed;  she  unhooked  a  few 
limp  dress  rags  hanging  behind  a  faded  curtain  and  put  them  in 
the  box. 

Suddenly  she  slammed  down  the  lid  of  the  box,  and  snatching 
up  the  sash  again,  buried  her  face  in  it.  Then  a  gust  of  shivering 
seized  her.  As  if  impelled  by  it,  she  cUmbed  painfully  on  top  of  the 
box,  and  reaching  up  knotted  an  end  of  the  sash  to  one  of  the  low 
rafters.  Then  she  made  a  loop  in  the  other  end  of  the  sash,  put  it 
carefully  around  her  neck,  and  stepped  off  the  box.  The  other  rib- 
bons sprawled  at  her  feet.  The  candle  spluttered  after  a  while  and 
went  out. 
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Draiving  by  Walter  Crane  to  coimnemorate  the  International  Coniention  of  Labor,  1901. 

AN  AFTERNOON  WITH  WALTER  CRANE:  HIS 
VIEWS  ON  THE  ARTISTIC,  SOCIAL  AND  IN- 
DUSTRIAL CONDITIONS  PREVAILING  IN  ENG- 
LAND TODAY:    BY  M.  IRWIN  MACDONALD 

JJilVERY  American  interested  in  art  matters  knows  the 
many-sided  work  of  Walter  Crane.  Both  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  famous  group  of  Pre-Raphaelites  and  as 
an  individual  worker  he  has  exerted  a  strong  influence 
upon  the  development  of  modern  art  in  England  and 
abroad,  and  no  nation  is  more  ahve  to  this  than  we  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Atlantic.  As  one  would  naturally  ex- 
pect, Mr.  Crane  Hve^  in  a  quiet  and  time-worn  part  of  London.  Going  to 
South  Kensington  one  turns  from  the  busy  thoroughfare  up  a  narrow 
alley  paved  irregularly  with  ancient  flagstones,  past  a  gray  old  church 
that  looks  as  if  it  had  been  there  since  the  days  of  the  Norman  Con- 
quest and  into  a  street  so  still  and  deserted  that  it  is  hke  a  cloister 
set  apart  from  the  rush  and  roar  of  London.  The  house,  too,  is 
definitely  old-fashioned ;  built  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  George 
III,  it  is  a  perfect  example  of  Georgian  architecture  and,  save  for 
the  alterations  necessary  to  modem  ideas  of  comfort,  it  has  been 
left  untouched. 

Entering,  one  feels  instantly  that  it  is  the  house  which  in  the  very 
nature  of  things  would  belong  to  Walter  Crane,  for  on  every  hand 
is  the  record  of  his  varied  activities.  The  waUs  are  hterally  crammed 
with  pictures,  tapestries,  embroideries,  rough  sketches  and  cartoons, 
and  the  furniture,  which  is  as  old  as  the  house,  belongs  to  it  so  com- 
pletely that  not  a  piece  could  be  spared  from  its  place  without  a 
definite  loss  of  comfort  and  individuaUty.     In  one  corner  are  shelves 
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piled  with  pottery  covered  with  strange  and  most  decorative  designs, 
and  here  and  there  the  dull  gleam  of  quaintly  shaped  vessels  of  copper 
and  brass,  wrought  ^4th  intricate  traceries,  bear  mute  witness  to  the 
artist's  many  experiments  in  the  various  crafts.  Had  these  things 
been  brought  together  merely  for  the  purpose  of  accumulation,  the 
house  would  be  overcrowded,  but  as  it  is,  everything  bears  so  distinctly 
the  impress  of  a  single  strong  personality  that  all  melt  imperceptibly 
into  the  parts  of  one  whole.  They  show  plainly  that  this  is  not  a 
collection,  but  the  record  of  the  experiments  and  achievements  of  a 
busy  life :  the  things  which  he  had  done  himself  and  which  were  kept 
by  him  because  they  were  nothing  more  than  his  thoughts  and  fancies 
put  into  form. 

This  impression  had  just  taken  definite  shape  when  the  man  him- 
self came  in.  He  was  much  younger  looking  than  I  had  expected, 
for  we  have  known  of  him  so  long,  but  when  I  remembered  that  his 
first  picture  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  when  he  was  only 
sixteen  years  old,  and  that  he  has  been  doing  the  work  of  four  men 
ever  since,  for  in  addition  to  his  painting,  decorating,  designing 
and  book  illustrating,  he  has  been  writing  and  lecturing  all  this  time, 
I  realized  that  a  lifetime  is  not  always  measured  by  years.  He  is 
a  quiet,  fair  man,  very  taciturn,  and  yet  friendly,  with  a  trace  of  dif- 
fidence in  his  manner  that  makes  one  forget  for  the  moment  the 
honors  and  decorations  that  have  been  awarded  him  in  many  lands, 
the  enterprises  he  has  established  and  fostered,  the  important  work 
he  has  done  in  the  direction  of  social  reform,  and  the  many  honorable 
offices  he  has  held  and  still  holds,  and  remember  only  that  for  the 
most  part  he  worked  out  things  for  himself  when  he  was  a  boy,  and 
that  he  has  been  working  them  out  in  his  own  way  and  along  many 
lines  ever  since. 

IT  SOON  became  evident  that  Mr.  Crane  did  not  talk  fluently 
of  his  own  achievements,  and  it  was  a  little  difficult  to  find  a 
beginning.  Fortunately,  however,  a  pile  of  sketches  lying  on  a 
chair  provided  a  starting  point,  for  they  were  landscapes,  and  land- 
scape painting  is  the  special  hobby  of  this  master  designer.  He 
would  talk  about  these,  for  it  was  plain  that  each  one  brought  to  his 
mind  a  pleasant  memory  of  some  wild  bit  of  Welsh  mountains  or 
rocky  coast,  some  quiet  glade  or  half-ruined  castle  in  England  or 
Scotland,  or,  better  still,  some  recollection  of  the  gorgeous  coloring 
and  decorative  possibilities  found  in  Italy,  India  or  Ceylon.  They 
were  landscapes,  yet  each  one  was  in  itself  a  decorative  design,  for 
Mr.  Crane  sees  things  in  that  way.  The  composition  in  nearly 
every  one  was  first  of  all  decorative,  and  one  felt  that,  for  example, 
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the  strip  of  white-hot  sand  and  peacock-blue  sea,  seen  through  the 
sUm  straight  stems  of  a  group  of  tall  palms,  was  more  a  decorative 
motif  than  an  actual  record  of  nature,  and  that  the  red  sandstone 
tower,  carved  with  strange  symbols  at  the  gateway  of  some  old  Indian 
city,  or  the  huge  milk-white  dome  of  an  Oriental  palace  gleaming  like  a 
pearl  against  the  burning  blue,  was  quite  as  characteristic  of  Walter 
Crane  as  it  was  of  India. 

Turning  from  these  it  was  an  easy  transition  to  the  discussion 
of  tapestries,  covered  thickly  with  arabesques  and  the  luxuriant  inter- 
twining of  plant  forms,  and  of  dull-hued  hand-woven  linens  printed 
with  the  same  gorgeous  designs.  One  piece  that  is  a  great  favorite 
with  Mr.  Crane  is  a  panel  of  embroidery  wrought  after  his  design 
by  Mrs.  Crane.  It  was  suggested  by  the  first  two  lines  of  the  "Divina 
Commedia,*'  and  shows  Dante  straying  through  the  forest,  with  a 
leopard,  a  lion  and  a  wolf  slinking  stealthily  toward  him, — all  very 
low  in  tone  and  done  in  pale  dull  hues  suggesting  the  gloom  and 
mystery  of  the  twihght  land  that  Kes  between  the  worlds. 

But  there  was  work  of  a  much  later  period  to  be  seen  and  this  was 
in  the  studio  across  the  way,  so  we  crossed  the  street,  plunged  into 
another  tiny  alley,  swung  sharply  around  a  comer  and  there,  at  the 
end  of  a  passage  so  narrow  that  one  standing  in  the  middle  with  out- 
stretched arms  might  almost  touch  the  walls  on  either  side,  was  a 
hooded  doorway  embowered  with  vines.  Passing  through  this,  we 
went  down  a  flight  of  three  or  four  steps  into  a  Httle  garden  that  is 
one  tangle  of  green  and  that  forms  the  entrance  to  Mr.  Crane's  work- 
shop. It  is  a  workshop  in  very  truth,  large  and  well  lighted,  and 
bare  of  all  studio  belongings  save  the  necessary  easels  and  painter's 
tools,  but  crowded  with  paintings  and  cartoons,  some  finished,  others 
in  various  stages  toward  completion,  and  still  others  merely  sketched 
in.  A  large  picture  that  seems  almost  to  leap  out  at  one  entering 
the  door  is  the  celebrated  "Prometheus  Unbound,"  home  temporarily 
from  its  many  travels  among  the  exhibitions.  It  is  a  most  satisfactory 
picture,  for  we  are  so  used  to  thinking  of  Prometheus  as  chained  to 
the  rock  and  helpless  while  the  vulture  tears  at  his  vitals,  that  it  is  a 
great  rehef  to  see  him  aHve  and  vigorous  with  his  chains  cast  away, 
giving  the  vulture  full  payment  with  interest  for  all  his  past  torture. 
Kunning  around  the  wall  of  the  studio  is  a  plaster  model  of  the  great 
frieze  made  for  a  railway  magnate  and  now  in  his  place  at  Paddock- 
hurst,  Sussex.  The  subject  is  "Locomotion  and  Transportation," 
and  the  different  stages  are  expressed  by  symbolic  figures,  beginning 
with  primitive  man  journeying  from  place  to  place  on  his  own  feet, 
advancing  to  the  taming  of  3ie  horse,  then  to  the  canal  boat,  ox- 
cart, stage-coach,  and  so  on  to  the  most  modern  and  approved  methods 
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of  transportation,  the  whole  idea  being  summed  up  in  two  large  panels, 
one  showing  the  Genius  of  Mechanical  Invention  uniting  Agriculture 
and  Commerce,  and  the  other,  the  Genius  of  Electricity  uniting  the 
Four  Corners  of  the  World. 

On  the  easel  was  a  half-finished  painting  of  the  lunette  designed 
for  the  building  of  the  West  London  Ethical  Society.  It  symbolizes 
the  advancement  of  the  race,  and  is  founded  upon  the  line: 
"  Still  the  race  of  kindred  spirits  pass  the  torch  from  hand  to  hand." 
A  line  of  running  athletes  passes  over  the  half-circle  made  by  the  top 
of  the  globe,  and  each  man  as  he  runs  extends  his  torch  to  the  man 
ahead  of  him,  and  reaches  back  with  the  other  hand  to  take  the  torch 
from  the  one  liehind. 

IN  SUCH  surroundings  it  was  easy  to  lead  the  talk  in  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Crane's  methods  of  working,  and  he  told  me  simply  that 
he  had  to  express  his  thought  in  the  medium  that  seemed  best 
fitted  to  it;  that,  being  both  writer  and  artist,  he  most  frequently 
works  out  an  abstract  idea,  first  in  literary  form  and,  as  it  takes 
shape,  he  sees  it  in  the  pictures  which  are  generally  his  most  vivid 
means  of  expression.  There  was  a  reminder  in  this  of  William 
Morris,  and,  the  similarity  of  methods  being  suggested,  he  said  it 
was  quite  true  that  Morris  worked  in  much  the  same  way,  except 
that,  being  primarily  a  poet,  each  one  of  his  designs  became  visible 
poetry  in  his  hands,  and  he  took  a  deHght  in  working  out  in  stained 
glass  or  weaving  into  tapestries  the  rich  fancies  with  which  his  brain 
was  always  teeming  analogous  to  the  joy  he  experienced  in  weaving 
strange  tales  and  old  romances  into  his  verse.  Mr.  Crane  has  the 
same  versatihty  of  expression,  and  his  mastery  of  many  forms  of 
art  makes  it  easy  for  him  to  express  his  thought  at  times  in  a  picture, 
again  in  a  story,  and  at  other  times  in  designs  for  tapestry,  stained 
glass,  metal  work,  pottery,  carving,  embroidery  or  an  entire  decorative 
scheme  that  might  include  all  of  these. 

He  spoke  most  cordially  of  the  appreciation  that  had  always  been 
given  him  in  America  as  well  as  on  the  Continent, — especially  in 
Germany,  where  the  symbolism  which  he  uses  so  lavishly  carries  a 
strong  appeal  to  the  imaginative  and  philosophical  turn  of  the  national 
thougnt.  Generous  as  has  been  the  recognition  accorded  to  him  in 
England,  he  has  always  felt,  he  said,  a  certain  lack  of  real  understand- 
ing, for  the  reason  that  the  English  taste  is  not  for  allegory,  and  lies 
more  in  a  direction  of  the  expression  in  realistic  form  of  domestic 
sentiment  or  portraiture.  This  led  naturally  to  a  discussion  of  the 
general  attitude  of  the  EngHsh  people  toward  art,  and  Mr.  Crane 
said  frankly  that  men  who  were  trying  to  do  vigorous  and  original 
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THE  ACHIEVEMENT  OF  WALTER  CRANE 

work  were  apt  to  find  the  public  rather  stohd  and  apathetic,  although 
in  this  perioa  of  transition  along  all  lines  and  of  reaching  out  for  new 
expression  in  so  many  directions,  there  were  most  promising  sio-ns 
of  a  coming  change  for  the  better. 

BEING  a  Socialist  and  at  all  times  actively  engaged  in  sociaHstic 
work,  Mr.  Crane  naturally  keeps  in  close  touch  with  all  the 
revolutionary  tendencies  of  the  age,  and  his  feehng  is  that  all 
the  world  over  the  times  are  now,  as  he  puts  it,  "in  the  very  rapids 
of  the  coming  revolution,"  and  that  old  ideas  as  well  as  long  established 
customs  are  gradually  breaking  up  and  giving  place  to  new  and  better 
things.  So  many  new  currents  of  thought  set  in  motion  by  the  social 
and  pohtical  unrest  of  the  age  must  inevitably  affect  modem  art, 
and,  to  Mr.  Crane's  way  of  thinking,  a  new  and  vital  expression  may 
come  sooner  than  we  expect  it.  l6  is  of  the  opinion  that  this  is  by 
no  means  an  age  of  spontaneous  art  expression,  for  it  is  unquestion- 
ably a  fact  that  the  center  of  interest  is  held  by  science  and  mechanical 
invention.  Both  work  in  direct  opposition  to  art,  but  especially  the 
latter,  for  every  great  mechanical  invention  so  scatters  people  over 
the  world  that  they  lose  the  personal  touch  and  the  free  and  natural 
expression  of  individual  Kfe  upon  which  all  art  must  rest.  The 
modern  tendency  being  to  disperse  instead  of  to  concentrate,  art  is 
naturally  dornaant;  because  people  are  for  the  most  part  hving  rest- 
less and  artificial  fives,  far  removed  from  the  earth  out  of  which  all  real 
art  must  spring,  and  the  great  mass  of  them  are  so  preoccupied  with 
business  invention,  money-making  and  luxurious  fiving  that  they  have 
no  time  for  the  self-expression  which  alone  is  art. 

The  same  thing,  of  course,  affects  the  progress  of  the  crafts.  Mr. 
Crane  spoke  of  the  impulse  given  to  the  revival  of  handicrafts 
by  the  efforts  of  Wilfiam  Morris  and  his  group  of  workers,  of  which 
he  himself  was  one,  but  he  candidly  admitted  that  the  fimitations 
of  their  work  lay  in  the  fact  that  their  leader  was  wholly  inspired  by 
Mediaeval  design,  and  that,  mighty  as  was  his  genius,  he  could  not 
get  outside  of  his  own  time;  the  vogue  for  his  work  was  subject  to 
decline  like  other  fashions ;  but  the  effect  of  his  principles  was  Hkely  to  be 
lasting :  for  there  is  now  coming  more  and  more  into  evidence  a  powerful 
secondary  effect  that  is  making  itself  felt  not  only  in  Europe  but  in  iVmerica, 
and  his  ideals  and  doctrines  are  steadily  gaining  influence  because 
they  are  founded  upon  the  great  Ijasic  truth  that  art  belongs  to  daily 
life  and  must  be  the  result  of  natural  and  healthy  fiving.  The  worli 
at  large  has  grown  used  to  being  suppfied  by  machinery  with  afi  it 
needs,  and  as  a  consequence  it  clamors  for  large  quantities  of  things 
made  after  the  same  pattern  and  at  the  same  moment, — a  demand 
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which  can  be  met  only  by  the  factories;  not  by  the  workshops.  Until 
the  public  taste  grows  beyond  this,  the  crafts  will  not  be  restored 
to  general  use,  for  the  inspiration  to  do  good  work  can  only  come 
from  the  desire  of  the  man  who  buys  it  to  have  the  stamp  of  his  owti 
taste  and  individuality  upon  all  his  surroundings  and  upon  every- 
thing that  he  uses. 

Fortunately,  there  are  many  signs  that  the  pubUc  taste  is  slowly 
improving,  and  Mr.  Crane  feels  that  the  steadily  growing  sociaKstic 
tendencies  of  the  age  hold  out  the  promise  that  people,  even  under 
the  conditions  of  our  present-day  civihzation,  may  yet  reaHze  the 
value  of  living  simply  in  the  open  and  of  having  independent  local 
centers  of  Hfe  and  industry,  where  the  things  needed  by  the  com- 
munity may  be  made  in  the  community,  when  and  where  they  are 
wanted.  This  once  established,  the  homes,  villages,  churches,  and 
all  general  meeting  places,  would  inevitably  become  once  more  full 
of  interest,  because  they  would  be  made  each  for  its  own  particular 
use,  and  in  such  surroundings  and  under  such  conditions  with  certain 
economic  changes,  the  old  content  and  leisure,  which  in  former  ages 
produced  such  beautiful  things,  would  come  once  more  into  the  daily 
lives  of  the  people.  To  this  end,  every  social  experiment,  every  little 
independent  settlement  of  workers,  every  garden  city,  indeed,  every 
individual  workshop,  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction, — an  evidence 
of  healthy  growth  even  under  conditions  as  they  are. 

WITH  regard  to  what  is  called  the  New  Art  movement,  Mr. 
Crane  sees  in  it  little  more  than  a  passing  eccentricity.  The 
reaction  from  mere  inane  prettiness  was  inevitable,  but  in 
most  cases  it  has  gone  to  the  other  extreme  of  fantastic  ughness. 
Especially  is  this  true  in  France,  Germany,  Austria  and  the  Nether- 
lands, where  the  revolutionists  have  discarded  old  methods  and  old 
ideals  without  finding  anything  worthy  to  take  their  place.  In  France 
he  has  found  much  contemporaneous  art  not  only  morbid  and  de- 
cadent, but  absolutely  childish,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  present 
fad  for  single-line  drawing, — a  dangerous  method  of  expression, 
because  it  takes  a  master  draughtsman  to  handle  it.  A  single-Kne 
drawing  which  is  not  well  drawn  is  merely  a  desire  for  eccentricity 
carried  to  absurdity.  In  Germany  the  Secessionists  are  simply 
running  wild,  or  as  Mr.  Crane  tersely  expresses  it  "they  do  not  know 
where  they  are  or  what  they  are  driving  at."  In  England  the  new 
men  are  doing  better  things, — at  times  extremely  good  things, — 
because  the  natural  conservatism  and  common  sense  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  are  apt  to  temper  and  bring  into  hne  with  sanity  any  strong 
impulse  toward  originahty  at  any  cost. 
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Regarding  the  present  social  and  political  condition  of  England, 
Mr.  Crane  says  again  that  it  is  a  period  of  transition, — a  most^lnter- 
esting  period, — when  the  constant  unrest  and  the  fear  of  upheaval  are 
keeping  things  so  healthily  stirred  up  that  the  solution  must  come 
in  no  very  long  time.  The  demand  is  dogged  and  constant,  and  in 
pohtical  circles  it  is  confessedly  the  time  of  the  half  loaf,  of  constant 
small  concessions  made  in  the  effort  to  placate  the  discontented. 
Those  who  are  powerful  are  also  humane;  they  hke  to  be  comfortable 
themselves  and  they  like  to  see  others  comfortable,  and  while  at 
present  the  efforts  toward  social  betterment  are  chiefly  philanthropic, 
—because  they  cannot  as  yet  see  that  things  are  changed, — the  reaHza- 
tion  of  social  justice  is  coming  nearer  and  nearer,  for  the  reason  that 
the  demand  for  it  is  the  one  deep  steady  note  that  sounds  unceasingly 
through  all  the  turmoil.  In  answer  to  a  question  concerning  his  con- 
nection T\dth  the  Fabian  Sociahsts  and  his  opinion  regarding  the 
pohcy  of  that  group,  Mr.  Crane  rephed  that  he  had  left  the  Fabians 
at  the  time  of  the  Boer  War,  which  he  personally  thought  a  crime, 
and  that  he  had  never  rejoined  the  Society;  that  it  unquestionably 
had  done  and  was  doing  a  certain  amount  of  good,  but  that  in  his 
opinion  its  poHcy  of  permeation, — that  is  of  endeavoring  to  influence 
the  trend  of  events  by  working  subtly  to  affect  existing  conditions, — 
was  rather  in  the  nature  of  hedging,  and,  while  he  himself  preferred 
peaceful  methods  of  reform,  he  felt  that  it  was  better  to  avow  openly 
one's  social  creed  and  to  stand  by  it  at  all  costs,— better  in  its  im'- 
mediate  effects  and  more  certain  to  bring  about  the  desired  results. 

The  final  thing  before  taking  leave  was  to  get  Mr.  Crane's  own 
choice  of  pictures  which  he  considered  representative  of  liis  work. 
So  he  good-naturedly  got  out  the  pile  of  photographs  which  form  his 
personal  collection  and  record,  and  from  these  selected  the  pictures 
which  illustrate  this  article.  They  cover  a  long  period  of  years  and 
are  indicative  of  many  sides  of  his  art.  "The  Triumph  of  Labor" 
is  one  of  his  best-known  designs;  it  was  drawn  to  commemorate  the 
International  Convention  of  Labor,  held  in  nineteen  hundred  and 
one,  and  is  most  characteristic  both  in  the  symbohsm  and  in  the 
character  of  the  design.  "The  Arts  of  Italy,"  which  is  verv  personal, 
was  originally  designed  for  tableaux  vivants'^ and  was  afterward  carried 
out  in  water-color  for  Sir  Henry  Irvang.  The  figures  are  all  portraits, 
that  of  Cimabue  being  a  portrait  of  the  artist  himself.  As  \\'ill  be 
remembered,  the  design  is  divided  into  three  groups,  typifying  the  arts 
of  Venice,  Rome  and  Florence.  "The  Renascence  of  Venus"  is  one 
of  his  most  famous  pictures  and,  after  being  exhibited  in  all  the 
principal  cities  of  Europe,  was  bought  by  the  late  G.  F.  Watts  and 
bequeathed  by  him  to  the  National  Gallery  of  British  Art. 
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jT  MAY  be  that  romance,  like  sun  spots  and  panics, 
has  its  law  of  periodicity,  although  the  fact  has  not 
yet  found  a  place  in  the  text-books  of  any  of  the  exact 
sciences.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  the  recorded 
story  of  man's  Hfe  on  this  spinning  planet  is  marked 
at  intervals  by  "purple  patches"  of  intenser  meaning, 
periods  of  expansion  during  which  the  adventurous 
spirit  forced  new  doors  of  experience  in  response  to  the  lure  of  strange 
landfalls  and  the  glimmer  of  more  distant  horizons.  Sometimes 
the  dominant  motive,  the  vital  force  which  blossomed  to  leave  us 
the  splendid  heritage  of  a  romantic  period,  was  the  sane  and  hardy 
spirit  of  commerce.  This  was  the  genius  which  filled  the  sails  of  the 
Phoenicians  and  guided  their  prows  across  unknown  seas  to  inter- 
course Tvith  stranger  peoples.  It  was  this,  together  with  the  glint 
of  legendary  gold  and  the  splendid  spur  which  the  voice  of  adventure 
apphes  to  the  red  blood  of  youth,  which  drove  the  oaken  keels  of 
Queen  EHzabeth's  day  westward  toward  the  beckoning  possibilities 
of  the  New  World,  as"  well  as  south  and  east  toward  the  jewels  and 
spices  and  ivory  of  Africa  and  India.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
an  abstract  idea  of  reHgious  loyalty  which  drew  the  flower  of  Europe's 
chivalry  into  the  long  and  arduous  adventure  of  the  Crusades,  en- 
riched history  ^-ith  another  period  of  romance,  and  widened  inter- 
course and  understanding  between  ahen  branches  of  the  human  family. 
And  the  history  of  literature,  hke  the  history  of  life,  records  its  periods 
of  romantic  revival,  eras  when  the  heart  of  man  seems  to  live  more 
intensely,  to  surge  more  resistlessly  toward  new  spiritual  experiences, 
to  demand  of  its  surroundings  room  for  a  fuller  and  more  complete 
existence.  Backward  towara  these  various  Golden  Ages  of  our  story 
turn  the  longing  thoughts  of  many  a  poet  who  lacks  the  virihty  of 
vision  to  see  that  for  all  the  splendor  of  past  sunsets  there  is  ever  a 
more  glorious  day  breaking  in  the  east. 

The  past,  of  course,  is  our  splendid  and  stimulating  heritage,  but 
in  the  future  he  the  promise,  the  inspiration,  the  fulfilment  of  the  dream. 
We  look  backward,  and,  thanks  to  the  elimination  time  effects,  the 
more  vi\ad  and  glowing  incidents  in  the  long  tale  of  human  passions 
and  aspirations,  of  sometimes  bhnd  and  sometimes  inspired  gropings 
and  stumblings,  fall  easily  into  the  colors  and  pattern  of  romance. 
Or  we  look  far  forward  with  the  eye  of  speculative  imagination  and 
recognize  romance  in  an  age  of  man's  complete  mastery  over  the 
forces  of  nature,  when  Science  shall  have  won  the  final  battle  in  that 
warfare  with  time  and  space  in  which  the  telephone,  wireless  teleg- 
raphy and  the  aeroplane  already  mark  the  capture  of  commanding 
positions.     But  in  the  present  in  which  we  love  and  work  and  dream, 
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LOWED BV  A  PERIOD  OF  MORE  SCIENTIFICALLY 
CO.VSTRUCTED    ROADWAYS. 


NOW  THAT  WE  KNOW  OUR  COUNTRY  BY  THE  HUN- 
DREDS OF  MILES  ''THE  LURE  OF  THE  ROAD"  BE- 
COMES  A    PHRASE   OF    NEW   FORCE. 


THE  AUTOMOBILE  IS  BRINGING  THE  SUCCESSFUL 
CITY  MAN  WITH  HIS  RESTLESS  DREAMS  AND  AM- 
BITIONS BACK  TO  THE  COUNTRY  FOR  THE  LIVING  OF 
HIS  REAL  LIFE  AND  THE  REARING  OF  HIS  CHILDREN. 

TRAVEL  TODAY  IS  GAINING  SOMETHING  OF  THE 
INTIMACY  AND  ROMANCE  WHICH  CHARACTERIZED 
THE   OLD   DAYS    OF   THE    WAYSIDE    INN. 


THE   NEW  ROjVIANCE   OF   THE   ROAD 

a  multitude  of  details  fills  our  field  of  vision,  so  that  romance  may 
be  weaving  on  a  world-wide  scale  and  our  eyes  fail  to  recognize 
the  pattern. 

SO  IT  is  with  us  today  in  these  United  States  of  x\merica.  In  this 
case  the  shuttle  that  weaves  the  unseen  pattern — the  warp  and 
woof  beingour  city  and  our  country  communities — is  nothing  more 
than  a  mechanical  invention,  already  a  commonplace  feature  of  our 
highways  and  byways,  whose  scurrying  to  and  fro  the  country  has 
watched  now  for  years  with  observant  and  interested  and  sometimes 
hostile,  but  withal  uncomprehending,  eyes.  For  ever  since  the  motor 
car  became,  in  this  country,  not  a  curiosity  and  an  experiment,  but 
a  practical  vehicle  for  the  use  of  the  wealthy  and  the  moderately 
well-to-do,  the  press  has  been  garrulous  in  regard  to  it.  But  the 
topics  discussed  have  been  such  minor  ones  as  the  dangers  and  evils 
of  "joy-riding,"  the  automobile  as  an  incentive  to  the  making  of  good 
roads,  its  tendency  to  bring  to  the  surface  the  latent  arrogance  and 
selfishness  of  its  driver,  or  its  probable  disruption  of  the  long- 
established  relations  between  man  and  the  horse.  But  we  have 
waited  in  vain  for  illuminating  comment  on  the  influence  of  this  in- 
vention upon  the  life  of  the  community  as  a  whole,  the  non-users 
of  it  as  well  as  the  users. 

Yet  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  now  ubiquitous  motor  car  seems  destined 
to  be  the  principal  factor  in  a  beneficent  readjustment  of  relations 
between  our  urban  and  our  rural  communities, — a  readjustment 
which  is  already  silently  under  way,  and  which  means  the  practical 
reversal  of  a  tendency  and  a  debt  which  have  been  in  evidence  ever 
since  the  Civil  War.  It  was  that  great  national  crisis  which  first 
disturbed  the  balance  of  power  between  our  cities  and  our  farms, 
drawing  off  to  death  on  the  battlefield  or  to  other  channels  of  activity 
after  the  war  was  over,  the  pick  of  our  rural  manhood.  At  the  time 
the  cities  paid  less  heavily  in  brain  and  brawn  than  did  the  farms, 
their  most  efficient  and  successful  citizens  being  in  a  position  to  pay 
substitutes  to  bear  arms  for  them  while  they  attended  to  their  home 
responsibilities;  and  later,  the  strongest  of  the  survivors  tended  to 
driit  cityward  rather  than  back  to  the  land,  drawn  by  the  more 
varied  opportunities  for  the  development  of  their  powers. 

The  cuirent  thus  started  has  continued  to  flow  to  this  day,  the 
farms  pouring  into  the  cities  their  most  virile  and  ambitious  young 
men,  the  cities  molding  these  into  the  strong  leaders  of  our  commerce 
and  statecraft,  thus  making  good  their  debt  to  the  nation  as  a  whole, 
but  returning  nothing  of  this  brain  and  vitality  and  aspiration  to  the 
farms  whence  they  were  drawn.     An  extreme  but  illuminating  ex- 
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ample  of  what  this  leads  to  is  supplied  by  the  farming  communities 
of  New  England.  In  all  our  country  sections,  in  varying  degree, 
this  same  warning  is  written.  We  have  drawn  too  heavily  upon  the 
fundamental  sources  of  our  power,  and  we  have  not  paused  to  re- 
plenish. We  have  bred  too  close,  letting  the  human  stock  from 
which  our  best  have  come  stagnate  a  little  through  lack  of  the  stimu- 
lating ozone  of  outside  intercourse,  new  blood,  and  fresh  ideas  and 
interests.  These  things  the  cities  have  to  give  in  pajTuent  of  their 
ancient  debt,  and  the  payment,  thanks  to  the  motor  car,  has  already 
begun. 

Hitherto  the  chief  physical  link  between  town  and  country  has 
been  the  indispensable  but  at  best  impersonal  bond  afforded  by  the 
railroads,  and  the  chief  points  of  contact  between  the  two  have  been 
the  railroad  stations.  And  we  need  only  to  go  to  any  country  station 
in  New  York  State  for  graphic  evidence  that  the  cities'  prolonged 
overdraft  upon  the  country's  human  assets  has  begun  to  tell,  and 
that  the  time  for  readjustment  has  arrived  if  the  body  politic  is  to 
continue  its  functions  sanely  and  normally.  Here  the  types  that  the 
traveler  sees  idling  with  some  vague  and  purposeless  interest  around 
the  incoming  and  outgoing  trains  have  little  to  awaken  the  enthusiasm 
of  either  the  poet  or  the  statesman.  We  glance  at  these  faces  in 
vain  for  some  revealing  glimmer  of  joy,  some  light  of  quiet  purpose, 
or  even  some  more  vivid  glow  from  the  mere  physical  fire  of  life. 
Their  heavy  indifference  or  trivial  interest  is  unlightened  by  any 
underlying  aspiration  or  far  impulse,  or  at  best  is  clouded  by  a  vague 
discontent. 

THE  motive  of  this  article,  however,  was  not  lamentation  that 
such  conditions  should  have  come  about,  but  joy  in  the  belief 
that  they  are  already  inevitably  changing  for  the  better,  and  that 
a  great  though  unconscious  process  of  readjustment  is  actually  under 
way.  For  the  automobile  is  bringing  the  successful  city  man,  with 
his  restless  dreams  and  ambitions,  back  into  the  country  for  the 
living  of  his  real  life  and  the  rearing  of  his  children.  Although  the 
problem  presented  by  the  constant  drift  of  the  unemployed  and 
ineflScient  into  the  fiercer  struggle  of  the  cities  remains  to  baffle  the 
political  economist,  we  see  on  the  other  hand  a  tide  setting  country- 
ward  among  the  overemployed,  highly  trained,  resourceful  and  efficient 
heads  of  city  families,  men  of  fertile  ideas,  keen-eyed  for  the  passing 
opportunity,  and  not  blind  to  the  finer  values  and  pleasures  of  life 
when  their  affairs  give  them  a  chance  to  perceive  these. 

The  man  of  affairs  who  thinks  far  enough  into  life  to  wish  that 
his  children  should  have  of  it  the  real  best  rather  than  the  false  best 
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that  it  has  to  give,  he  is  the  unconscious  missionary  and  evano-el  of 
the  new  order,  the  stimuhis  of  whose  personahty  and  activities  will 
leaven  the  life  of  the  country  community  where  it  has  tended  to  grow 
heavy  and  stale.  This  man  is  building  his  real  home  in  the  countrv 
— the  country  beyond  the  immediate  circumference  of  the  railway 
station,  now  for  the  first  time  made  easily  and  quickly  accessible  by 
the  automobile — and  some  of  his  interests  are  being  diverted  from 
his  desk  to  take  root  in  the  soil.  Thus,  if  he  brings  to  the  country- 
side the  tonic  influence  of  his  enterprise  and  ambitions,  he  learns 
also  to  ask  of  it  advice  and  help  in  meeting  the  problems  of  his  new 
life  which  are  strange  to  him,  and  he  learns  to  accept  silently  and 
understandingly  the  spiritual  sustenance  and  solace  that  the  -uind- 
swept  stars,  the  mnding  road,  and  the  widespread  meadows  have 
to  give. 

The  fact  that  what  this  type  of  city  man  gains  consciously  and 
thankfully  from  the  new  life  thus  opening  up  to  him  is  at  least  the 
equivalent  of  what  he  unconsciously  gives  in  the  way  of  general 
stimulus  only  strengthens  the  ground  of  our  optimism.  For  that  is  a 
bargain  after  the  finest  pattern  by  which  both  parties  are  benefited,, 
and  it  is  by  such  spiritual  commerce  that  life  enlarges  its  boundaries.. 
If  the  automobile  opens  to  our  successful  city  men  the  hitherto  over-- 
difficult  or  unnoticed  door  into  the  fragrant,  sunlit,  red-blooded  life- 
of  the  country,  it  also  brings  to  rural  sections  grown  inactive  and 
blind  to  the  bounties  and  opportunities  at  their  threshold  the  spur 
of  a  refreshed  vision  and  of  a  new  viewpoint.  And  if  this  contact 
stings  the  country  into  keener  interests  and  new  activities,  it  also 
guarantees  to  the  children  of  those  city  parents  who  follow  this  sum- 
mons Edenward  a  heritage  of  treasures  incorruptible  in  the  impreg- 
nable storehouse  of  ^lemory.  For  no  garden  of  wonders  revealed 
to  Aladdin  ever  bore  fruitage  of  joys  more  many-colored  and  unfor- 
getable,  no  shadowed  paths  of  fairyland  ever  shimmered  through  an 
atmosphere  of  magic  more  enthralling,  than  do  the  remembered 
fields  and  streams  and  woodlands  of  our  childhood,  and  the  path- 
ways once  familiar  and  forever  alluring.  Will  the  scattered  brood 
from  one  gray  old  farmhouse  ever  forget  the  hard  rolling  roadway 
that  led  past  the  willows  at  the  bubbling  spring  to  the  upland  pastures 
and  the  maple  groves,  the  graveled  walks  among  the  jeweled  currant 
bushes  and  tapestried  flower-beds  of  the  old-fashioned  garden,  or 
the  trail  worn  by  the  cattle  down  through  the  alders  to  the  lush  green 
sohtudes  of  the  wild  meadow  ?  Such  indefinably  precious  memories 
as  these  are  the  inalienable  birthright  of  that  man  or  woman  whose 
childhood  belonged  to  the  country. 
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NOT  only  is  the  automobile  teaching  us  what  England  long 
ago  learned,  namely  that  only  in  the  country  is  home  life  in 
the  best  sense  possible,  but  it  is  also  bringing  back  to  travel 
something  of  the  intimacy  and  romance  which  characterized  the  old 
days  of  the  stage-coach  and  the  wayside  inn.  Already  the  purposeless 
lolHng  Hfe  of  the  summer  hotel  feels  its  unhealthy  calm  ruffled  by  a 
rising  wind  of  change,  and  the  desire  to  go  somewhere  and  do  some- 
thing is  cutting  into  the  daylong  inertia  induced  by  the  hammock 
and  novel.  Now,  after  a  meal  at  a  wayside  inn — a  meal  to  which 
we  bring  appetites  blown  keen  by  the  buffeting  air — we  return  to 
our  car  and  take  up  the  trail  of  new  adventures,  following  a  road 
with  the  same  loving  excitement  with  which  a  canoeist  explores  a 
new  stream.  Thus  the  road  to  the  true  automobilist,  like  the  stream 
to  the  born  canoeist,  is  always  a  thousand  times  more  than  a  mere 
available  way  of  reaching  the  next  stopping  place.  It  becomes  the 
pathway  of  adventure,  the  thread  along  which  may  be  strung  who 
knows  what  passing  but  memorable  human  encounters,  what  sudden 
responses  to  Nature's  moods  of  beauty,  what  unforeseen  possibilities 
of  interest  and  stimulation!  The  most  matter-of-fact  highway, 
when  we  make  its  acquaintance  through  the  good  auspices  of  the 
automobile,  may  well  be  followed  with  confident  expectancy  of  new 
beauties  to  be  revealed  at  every  turn  and  dip  and  rise.  Now  that 
we  can  know  our  country  by  the  hundreds  of  miles  as  intimately  as 
we  formerly  knew  it  by  the  mile,  the  "lure  of  the  road"  becomes  a 
phrase  of  new  force  and  meaning,  concerning  which  the  milhonaire 
may  be  able  to  compare  notes  with  the  tramp. 

With  the  romance  of  the  road  thus  revived,  with  the  men  of  the 
cities  and  the  men  of  the  country  rediscovering  one  another  on  their 
human  and  spiritual  sides,  there  has  followed,  of  course,  a  period 
of  better  road-making,  of  more  scientifically  constructed  highways 
for  the  facilitation  of  this  intercourse.  A  great  book  which  still 
awaits  an  author  will  tell  the  story  of  the  roads  man  has  builded  for 
his  needs,  and  this,  when  written,  will  be  the  history  of  human  civili- 
zation. The  indestructible  causeways  Rome  laid  for  the  feet  of  her 
armies,  the  trails  blazed  by  our  own  pioneers  between  settlement 
and  settlement,  and  the  impersonal  but  potent  ribbons  of  steel  and 
timber  by  means  of  which  our  railroad  builders  hnk  ocean  to  ocean 
and  whisk  their  milhons  back  and  forth  across  the  continents,  are 
all  factors  in  the  great  process  by  which  the  human  race  will  at  last 
emerge  through  many  misunderstandings  upon  the  table-lands  of 
sane  brotherhood  and  quiet  wisdom.  And  not  least  will  be  the  part 
played  by  the  automobile. 
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ANKIND  has  two  major  dreams, — the  Golden  Age 
and  the  City  Beautiful;  two  haunting  aspirations, — 
peace  and  achievement.  The  Golden  Age  always 
hes  in  the  past.  It  is  the  day  before  yesterday  of  all 
time,  while  the  City  Beautiful  Hes  just  over  the  hill 
in  front  of  us. 

In  these  two  dreams  hes  wrapped  the  stor}^  of 
what  we  are  and  what  we  shall  become.  One  is  a  dream  of  knowledge 
and  rest,  the  other  a  dream  of  prophecy  and  effort,  and  they  are  both 
woven  in  and  out  through  the  hves  of  men;  and  men  and  peoples 
advance  and  overcome,  or  sleep,  as  one  or  the  other  of  these  visions 
dominates  their  lives.  How  passionately  regretful  we  look  back  on 
the  easy  achievement  of  yesterday,  on  the  good  that  our  fathers  had, 
and  their  imagined  peace  seems  a  dream  of  rest  that  we  have  not  yet 
learned  to  reflect  upon  with  content.  The  weary  worker  and  the  sated 
rich  ahke  build  on  the  hope  that  that  sleepy  Golden  Age  of  lazy 
innocence  will  sometime  come  again,  and  the  pious,  hopeless  for  their 
dream  on  earth,  build  a  shado^vy  land  of  rest  in  the  sky.  But  if  a  hve 
man  reached  their  heaven,  what  would  he  do  with  it, — with  its  intense 
self -gratification  and  its  utter  lack  of  service  ?  If  he  were  a  true  son 
of  God  he  would  rather  go  to  hell  and  improve  it,  than  to  endure  a 
prepared  heaven,  where  he  could  not  even  wish  for  anything  that  was 
not  ready-made. 

The  City  Beautiful  is  the  better  dream.  It  has  yet  to  be  built, 
and  it  spells  fellowship  in  the  building.  A  man  may  build  a  house, 
but  it  takes  men  and  women  and  httle  children  to  build  and  keep  a 
city,  and  better  yet,  it  is  always  a-building,  never  built.  Everj^  now 
and  then  we  hear  that  the  City  Beautiful  is  about  to  arrive.  Archi- 
tects announce  it,  Governments  authorize  it,  wealth  prophesies  it; 
but  the  City  Beautiful  tarries.  We  even  beheve  that  we  commence 
to  build  it.  We  dedicate  parks  in  the  slums  to  the  use  of  the  people, 
and  the  land  speculator  reaps  the  benefits  and  pushes  the  slum  two 
or  three  blocks  back.  We  open  boulevards  to  the  joy  of  the  poUtician 
and  the  automobihst.  We  build  fountains  that  are  a  pleasure  to  those 
who  hear  but  do  not  see.  The  Government,  at  the  instigation  of  cer- 
tain influences  not  entirely  disinterested,  appoints  a  learned  Board 
to  tell  us  how  to  make  our  City  Beautiful  thoroughly  and  logically 
orthodox.  We  build  quantities  of  new-cut  marble  into  dead  forms, 
but  the  result  is  not  the  City  Beautiful  and  cannot  be,  for  the  City 
Beautiful  will  not  be  built  at  the  dictates  of  education  or  with  stolen 
ideas  or  stolen  money.  We  shall  first  have  to  build  the  People 
Beautiful,  and  then  we  need  take  no  thought  for  the  building  of  the 
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City  Beautiful,  for  it  will,  as  inevitably,  be  the  fruit  of  good  living 
as  the  city  hideous  is  the  fruit  of  bad  living. 

You  cannot  have  the  City  Beautiful  with  marble-embelhshed 
boulevards  at  one  end  and  filth-breeding  alleys  at  the  other,  with 
palaces  where  the  city  spends  its  money,  and  slums  where  it  saves  it. 
Beautiful  playhouses  will  not  offset  ugly  and  unwholesome  factories. 
Nor  may  we  dig  up  the  stones  of  the  Golden  Age  to  build  our  city  from. 
It  must  be  a  real  City  Beautiful  to  endure,  and  it  must  be  founded  on 
the  rock  of  economic  justice.  "The  earth  must,"  indeed,  "belong 
in  usufruct  to  the  living." 

WHEN  work  has  become  joy,  when  plenty  has  destroyed  fear, 
when  brotherhness  has  taken  the  place  of  greed,  then  the 
gates  of  the  City  Beautiful  will  swing  wide  open  to  the  children 
of  all  men.  And  it  may  be  tomorrow  if  we  will  it.  When  in  the 
fulness  of  their  lives  the  joy  of  creation  dominates  men,  when  no  fear 
for  tomorrow's  bread  oppresses  them,  when  the  desire  for  self  good 
no  longer  means  taking  from  others,  when  there  are  neither  robbers 
nor  robbed — what  can  men  do  to  express  all  this  but  to  build  the 
City  Beautiful,  embodying  their  joy  of  life  and  their  fellowship  in 
voluntary  work  for  all.'^  Then  we  shall  build  Senate  chambers  in 
which  well-honored  men  will  sit  to  devise  new  joys  and  new  good 
for  all,  in  which  no  plea  of  individual  interests  or  even  of  national 
interests  could  stand  against  justice  to  the  least  and  fellowship  Tvdth 
the  farthest.  Then  will  these  same  glad  men  build  real  playhouses 
and  play  in  them  for  the  joy  of  playing,  real  halls  of  music  in  which 
the  melodies  of  the  folk  shall  be  crystallized  by  genius  into  expressive 
song;  real  temples  that  shall  express  the  joy  of  life  and  spontaneous 
thankfulness  for  it.  When  not  the  least  beautiful  buildings  in  your 
city  are  its  workshops,  then  we  shall  know  the  true  City  Beautiful 
has  arrived,  and  nothing  short  of  tliis  will  do.  We  can  have  no  real 
architecture,  no  real  art,  on  any  other  terms. 

We  have  fooled  ourselves  with  the  idea  that  injustice  and  forced 
inequality  were  necessary  to  art,  that  unless  we  had  the  palace  builders 
we  could  have  no  domestic  architecture,  no  painting,  no  sculpture; 
that  unless  the  extravagant  rich  should  endow  colleges  we  could  have 
no  education;  that  unless  music  and  religion  were  subsidized  they 
would  cease  to  be.  And  what  has  come  of  it.^  The  Golden  Age 
nostalgia  with  its  veneration  for  the  past,  with  its  fatuous  repro- 
duction of  once  vital  architectural  forms;  men  and  women  and  little 
children  hopelessly  shredding  out  their  lives  in  factories,  that  they 
may  merely  eat;  marble  and  gold  and  onyx  wrought  into  tedious  sump- 
tuousness  by  hateful  toil  at  the  mandate  of  stolen  wealth ;  sham  mahog- 
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any  halls  of  legislation  where  paid  servitors  of  special  privilege  wrangle 
over  who  shall  have  the  spoils ;  laws  enacted  in  the  name  of  protection 
that  do  and  can  only  protect  special  interests,  that  buttress  the  pos- 
sessors not  against  foreigners  but  against  the  dispossessed,  who  are 
kept  quiet  wdth  the  bribe  of  the  crust  of  higher  wages  thrown  in  con- 
tempt, and  inevitably  snatched  back  by  increased  cost  of  living;  the 
fruitful  earth  made  sterile  by  extravagant  waste  and  the  preemption 
of  title  holders. 

AND  you  architects  and  workmen;  you  painters  and  sculptors; 
you  mechanics;  you  musicians;  you  hope  for  harmony 
out  of  this  sickening  chaos  ?  You  draw  the  mantle  of  your 
exclusive  craft  about  your  empty  hearts  and  say,  "What  business 
is  it  of  ours  ?  What  have  we  to  do  with  the  people's  problems  ? 
What  have  we  to  do  with  economics  ?  We  worship  at  the  shrine 
of  art.  We  live  for  art.  Let  the  poHticians  attend  to  economics." 
Fools  all.  There  is  no  music  but  folk  music.  There  is  no  archi- 
tecture but  folk  architecture.  There  is  no  vital  art  that  is  not  the 
cry  and  prophecy  of  the  common  heart. 

And  the  worst  folly  of  all  is  believing  that  invention  and  tri^^al 
comforts  can  take  the  place  of  joyous  work,  that  real  plenty  means 
plenty  of  things  regardless  of  how  they  are  made;  that  any  extrava- 
gance in  the  mechanical  making  of  wealth  or  in  the  expenditure  of 
it  for  what  we  call  art,  or  even  for  education,  can  uplift  man.  Until 
we  realize  that  in  the  necessary  work  of  our  hands  lies  our  best  edu- 
cation, until  we  realize  that  beauty  is  only  incidental  to  art  and  that  serv- 
ice is  fundamental  to  it,  until  we  realize  that  while  any  starve  physi- 
cally, mentally  or  socially,  our  art  and  our  leisure  only  blacken  our 
souls,  we  shall  have  no  City  Beautiful.  Men  do  not  need  to  be  taught 
art, — do  not  need  even  to  be  shown  the  joy  of  good  work.  They  need 
to  be  taught  that  the  only  road  to  them  is  an  economic  system  that 
shall  abolish  slavery  of  every  form,  by  establishing  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity in  the  use  of  the  earth,  our  only  storehouse  and  workshop. 

^^llen  free  men  work  they  always  build  suitable  and  vital  arts. 
WTien  slaves  work  the  cry  is  ever  "Bread  and  the  circus."  And  the 
swarm  of  so-called  artists  that  batten  on  the  festering  sore,  cannot 
with  all  their  education  and  technique  achieve  any  art  worth  the  name 
except  the  melancholy  songs  of  servitude. 

Out  of  the  workshop  comes  the  genius.  Up  from  the  fields  comes 
the  statesman.  Architecture  arises  at  the  call  of  sane  men  who  being 
well  fed  by  intelligent  production,  demand  a  fitting  house  for  their 
work  and  for  their  home.  Municipal  architecture  comes  when  these 
same  men,  out  of  the  fulness  of  their  lives,  give  ser\'ice  to  the  state. 
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Sculpture  and  painting  are  the  flowers  of  the  artist-builders,  the  lov- 
ing decoration  of  the  necessary  stones  of  building,  the  exuberant  col- 
oring of  its  walls.  But  these  so-called  fine  arts  can  be  significant  only 
with  the  significance  of  a  fine  general  hfe.  Music  must  have  ears  to 
hear  it.  Painting  and  sculpture  must  appeal  to  opened  eyes.  Men 
may  paint  at  the  immediate  compulsion  of  their  souls,  but  men  do 
not  paint  in  the  wilderness.  Architects  cannot  and  would  not  build 
houses  for  the  snake  and  the  lizard  to  bask  in.  They  not  only  build 
them  for  men,  but  with  men  and  of  men,  and  if  the  lives  of  men  are 
noble,  architecture  will  be  noble  and  will  breed  nobility,  and  if  the 
lives  of  men  be  base  and  mean,  so  will  the  fruit  be.  The  monu- 
mental mausoleums  we  build  for  our  Congresses  are  no  less  dead 
than  the  laws  enacted  in  them,  and  their  gilded  shams  no  more  false 
than  the  promises  made  before  elections. 

x\nd  Ave  have  what  we  deserve  and  desire.  If  craftsmen  are  sat- 
isfied with  work  that  \ields  nothing  but  wages,  then  w^ages  will  be 
our  standard  of  art.  If  they  are  willing  to  produce  shams  and  adul- 
terations, then  shams  and  adulterations  they  must  consume.  If  the 
promise  of  an  hour's  less  toil  will  bind  them  to  the  wheels  of  mechan- 
ical production,  then  the  machine  ideal  will  enter  into  their  being, 
and  they  will  become  the  enervated  cogs  in  a  destroying  mechanism, 
and  with  initiative  and  reasoning  pow-er  weakened,  they  become  the 
inevitable  dupes  of  unprincipled  men  who  use  them  and  their  fives 
for  their  own  futile  ends. 

AND  these  exploiters  who  buy  some  of  your  pictures  after  you 
are  dead,  w^ho  build  what  you  call  your  architecture,  are  a 
sure  result  of  the  loss  of  the  art  spirit  in  man,  with  its  concur- 
rent loss  of  independence.  Do  not  forget  that  the  art  spirit  produces 
free  men  quite  as  much  or  more  than  freedom  produces  art.  That 
man  is  free  who  shakes  off  the  fetters  of  his  spirit  even  though  his 
hands  be  bound,  and  no  man  is  free  who  is  afraid  to  be  himself,  who 
is  bound  by  precedent,  whose  work  is  laid  out  for  him  by  the  living, 
or  its  manners  dictated  by  the  dead.  And  no  man  can  be  free  who 
has  not  realized  the  possibihties  of  freedom  through  creative  work, 
who  has  not  looked  upon  the  work  of  his  hands  and  seen  that  it  was 
good.  "I  know  what  joy  is,  for  I  have  done  good  work,"  was  the 
exultant  song  of  Stevenson,  and  it  will  have  to  be  the  song  of  the 
average  man  before  we  can  hope  for  any  real  craftsmanship,  before 
w^e  can  realize  a  civihzation  that  shall  possibly  produce  the  City 
Beautiful,  with  its  days  of  upbuilding  toil  and  its  nights  of  well- 
earned  recreation.  Shortened  hours  of  labor,  more  sanitary  fac- 
tories, child  labor  laws,  and  all  the  mitigating  charities  only  put  off 
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From  a  photograph   by   Frances  B.   Johnston. 


A  GLIMPSE  OF  THE  ENTRANCE  TO  MISS  ELLEN 
TEKKV'S  COTTAGE  IN  KENT,  SHOWING  WHERE  THE 
LAWN  mrS  TO  MEET  THE  INLET,  WHICH  ALL  UX- 
CONSCIOLSLY  HAS  TAKEN  ON  THE  AIR  (JF  A 
WATER    GARDEN. 


THE  PORCH  OF  THE  COTTAGE  IS  A  RECONSTRUCTED 
COWSHED:  THE  ROUGH  HEWN  TIMBER  SUPPORTS 
ARE  CARVED  IN  QUAINT  AND  INTERESTING 
FASHION. 


From   a  photograph   by   Frances  B.   Johnston. 


THE  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  HOUSE  IS  TYPICAL  OF 
THE  OLDEST  COTTAGES  IN  KENT,  OF  BLACKENED 
TIMBER  AND  ROUGH  PLASTER,  WITH  LATTICED 
WINDOWS  AND  A   MOSS-GROWN   SHINGLED  ROOF. 


From   a  photosrat>h   by   Frances   B.   Johnstoi 


AN  INTERESTING  FEATURE  OF  THE  HOUSE 
IS  THE  OLD  HALLWAY  WITH  ITS  TIMBER 
BUTTRESSES     AND     CASEMENT     WINDOWS. 


From   (7  photograph    by   Frances  B.   Johnston. 


THE  FIREPLACE  IN  THE  SITTING  ROOM  IS  WIDE 
AND  DEEP,  WITH  AN  OAK  SETTLE  UNDER  THE 
MANTELTREE. 


AT  THE  END  OF  THE  OLD  HALL  IS  MISS  TERRY  S 
OWN  SLEEPING  ROOM,  PLASTERED  AND  PANELED 
WITH  wood:  THERE  IS  QUAINT  FURNISHING  AND 
AN    INTERESTING   OLD   FIREPLACE. 


THE   BEAUTIFUL  CITY 

the  good  days,  because  they  are  accepted  as  solutions,  because  they 
put  us  to  sleep,  alike  bribing  the  worker  and  lulling  the  reform  spirit. 

The  true  constitution  of  Democracy  is  not  written  on  parchment, 
but  in  the  hearts  of  far-seeing  men.  Its  laws  are  made  effective  not 
by  parliaments  but  by  the  brotherliness  of  kindly  men.  The  real 
democrat  refrains  from  trespass  not  because  of  the  "Thou  shalt  not" 
of  extraneous  laws,  but  because  of  the  "I  will  not"  of  his  own  being. 

When  men  see  the  real  possibilities  of  growth  through  joyful  con- 
structive work,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  make  laws  forbidding  them 
to  work  in  filth,  to  work  in  life-destroying  methods  or  surroundings, 
or  at  the  sort  of  unthinking  mechanical  labor  our  civilization  is  built 
upon.  Men  will  decline  to  work  at  the  tail  of  the  automatic  machine 
and  will  decline  to  be  satisfied  with  its  mechanical  products,  and  no 
promise  of  leisure  or  greater  wages  in  material  things  will  lure  them 
away  from  the  joy  of  individual  creative  work,  and  the  natural  cooper- 
ation of  joint  production.  What  has  it  profited  us  that  we  have 
bartered  all  art,  all  pleasure  in  our  work,  all  beauty  in  the  product, 
for  the  knowledge  that  things  can  be  made  by  wonderful  machines  in 
enormous  quantities  ?  What  has  it  profited  us  that  we  have  cut 
down  our  forests  and  torn  up  our  earth  to  make  furniture  that,  by 
the  grace  of  the  varnish  on  it,  sticks  together  for  a  few  years,  and 
requires  as  much  lumber  in  the  making  as  furniture  that  lasts  a  hun- 
dred years  and  is  a  continuous  satisfaction  to  its  possessors  ?  Not 
so  many  things,  but  better,  must  be  the  cry  of  the  consumer,  and 
things  good  enough  to  be  a  joy  in  the  making  must  be  the  demand 
of  the  worker,  and  until  these  demands  become  peremptory  we  shall 
hope  in  vain  for  a  civilization  that  shall  be  worth  while ;  we  shall  look 
in  vain  for  a  real  City  Beautiful ;  we  shall  dream  on  in  our  regret  for 
a  Golden  Age  that,  out  of  barbarism,  never  existed  but  in  the  dreams 
of  men  too  lazy  or  too  educated  to  build. 
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A  FOUR  HUNDRED- YEAR  OLD  COTTAGE  IN 
KENT,  WHERE  ELLEN  TERRY  LIVES  IN  THE 
SUMMERTIME 

jT  WAS  the  country  that  has  been  painted  into  land- 
scapes for  centuries  by  England's  most  famous  artists 
that  we  drove  through  that  radiant  June  day,  over  the 
rolling  hills  and  green  pastures  and  under  the  blue 
skies  of  Kent.  We  were  spending  a  week-end  with 
Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett  at  Maytham  Hall, 
and  knowing  that  our  time  for  seeing  the  quiet  beauty 
of  the  English  countryside  was  short,  we  lived  out  of  doors  all  of  the 
first  bright  blue  day  that  came  our  way,  driving  from  one  quiet  old 
town  to  another,  from  Rolvenden  to  Tenterden,  and  from  Tenterden 
to  Smallhythe  and  even  out  to  Burwash,  where  Kipling  sometimes 
lives.  We  had  not  the  time  to  get  to  Rye,  where  the  inspiration  for 
a  third  of  all  modern  fiction,  Henry  James,  dwells  to  hide  away  from 
imitators  and  investigators.  But  several  times  we  repassed  for  the 
sheer  pleasure  of  the  vision  presented,  the  quaint  centuries-old  house 
that  Ellen  Terry  has  made  seem  a  comfortable  home  in  which  to 
spend  her  days  of  rest  away  from  the  stage.  It  is  quite  wonderful 
how  essentially  an  abiding  place  this  little  Kentish  cottage  has  become, 
without  marring  in  a  single  detail  the  charm  of  the  original  structure 
and  the  graces  that  have  come  to  it  from  age. 

Unfortunately  for  our  enjoyment  of  the  inside  of  "The  Farm," 
Miss  Terry  was  away  on  tour,  and  her  daughter,  who  lives  near  her 
in  The  Cottage,  was  also  away,  so  that  our  interest  had  to  be  confined 
to  the  outside,  but  that  was  great.  Of  the  charm  of  the  interior  we 
learned  later  from  Mrs.  Burnett's  fluent  description  and  Miss 
Frances  Johnston's  friendly,  intimate  pictures,  which  are  reproduced, 
and  which  are  most  convincing  as  to  the  old-fashioned  charm 
of  the  house.  "The  Farm,"  which  is  the  only  name  this  unpreten- 
tious country  place  claims,  is  in  the  southwesterly  corner  of  Kent, 
a  land  of  sunlight  and  blue  skies  and  wide  sea  marshes.  In  the 
days  of  the  dramatic  Henry  the  Eighth  the  little  town  of  Tenterden 
was  a  thriving  port  where  the  royal  barges  were  built  from  lumber  out 
of  the  nearby  forests.  There  still  exists  the  little  old  ferry  that  carried 
the  builders  from  marsh  to  hill,  and  there  is  an  old-time  bridge  over 
a  tiny  stream  and  an  old-fashioned  woman  ferry-keeper  who  is  happy 
over  very  small  change.  And  just  here,  where  life  had  halted  some 
four  centuries,  Ellen  Terry  found  and  swiftly  purchased  for  her  use 
the  black-timbered  farmhouse  with  its  moss-hidden  shingles,  its  latticed 
casement  windows,  wide  fireplaces  and  carved  porch  posts,  all  of 
which  she  has  had  the  rare  beauty  sense  to  preserve  unaltered. 
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WHERE  ELLEN  TERRY  LIVES  IN  KENT 

Of  course,  there  was  some  supplementing  of  the  simple,  com- 
fortable, friendly  old  furniture,  the  addition  of  rugs,  antique  and 
rare,  an  abundance  of  linen  and  napery,  a  new  teakettle  for  the  old, 
old  fireplace,  the  mending  of  shingled  roof  and  brick  chimney,  fine 
careful  mending  that  left  no  cruel  scars.  And,  too,  there  has  been 
no  disfiguring  of  the  little  inlet  which  has  strayed  away  from  the 
neighboring  river  and  which  the  lawn  dips  to  meet.  With  the  flowers 
about  it  and  the  freshening  up  of  its  stony  banks  and  the  lihes  at  its 
edge,  it  has  grown  quite  unconsciously  to  suggest  a  water  garden, 
but  it  is  really  only  an  inlet  and  a  patch  of  beauty  for  the  eyes  of  the 
visitor  on  the  porch.  From  the  porch,  also,  can  be  seen  the  beds 
of  lovely  old  English  posies  at  the  water  edge.  The  day  we  drove 
by  there  were  more  roses  than  anything  else  in  the  garden  and  near 
the  house,  but  it^was  June,  and  Kent  was  rose  colored  then. 

THE  porch  which  overlooks  the  rose  garden  and  where  tea  is 
often  served  and  where  one  lounges  on  warm  mornings,  is  just 
a  reconstructed  cowshed,  the  walls  and  floors  paved  with  mul- 
ticolored bricks.  The  steps  leading  up  to  the  kitchen  are  also  brick, 
weatherbeaten  in  rich  tones.  But  most  enchanting  of  all  of  the  old 
life  of  this  house  are  the  porch  supports  of  rough-hewn  timber,  car\-ed 
elaborately  at  the  top  of  the  outside  square,  each  \\ath  a  cherub  head 
and  conventional  drapery  floating  about.  Nothing  more  fascinating 
and  grotesque  could  well  be  imagined  than  the  rough  old  posts,  black- 
ened with  age,  as  a  background  for  these  quaint,  friendly,  pouting, 
almost  humorous  little  faces.  As  I  remember  them  one  smiles  a 
little  more  than  the  other,  but  I  cannot  now  tell  which.  They  are 
at  once  a  welcome  to  the  present  and  a  sign-post  to  the  past.  Vines, 
too,  are  about  this  lovely  porch,  but  none  are  allowed  to  encroach 
upon  the  habitation  of  these  baby  household  gods.  As  "The  Farm" 
is  supposed  to  have  originally  belonged  to  the  humble  builders  of 
royal  boats,  it  is  possible  that  the  carving  on  the  posts  was  done  by 
some  old  sailor  man  who  felt  that  good  pieces  of  lumber  should  always 
be  decorated  for  a  possible  ship's  prow  against  a  time  of  need.  From 
the  porch  you  look  out  past  the  cherubs  over  the  water  garden  to  the 
wonderful  rolling  liill  country  of  Kent,  which  Constable,  especially 
in  his  earlier  sketches,  has  for  many  years  made  even  the  stranger 
know  and  love. 

The  living  room  is,  of  course,  properly  beamed  with  heavy  black 
timber  and  the  roof  upheld  with  huge  wooden  supports.  The  floor 
is  tiled  over  in  simple  country  style,  a  table  is  drawn  up  near  the  fire- 
place on  one  side  and  on  the  other  a  fine  old  oak  settle  holds  heaps  of 
pillows.     The  fireplace  is  very  deep,  and  back  under  the  shadow 
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of  the  manteltree  is  ample  space,  in  a  real  inglenook,  for  a  smaller 
settle  which  faces  the  old-time  brick  oven,  and  I  do  not  know  whether 
this  is  still  in  use  on  *'The  Farm"  or  not.  It  is  worth  noticing  the 
interesting  construction  of  the  fireplace,  the  plaster  and  oak  panels 
about  the  mantel  and  the  use  of  brick  and  tile. 

The  hallway  leading  to  the  pretty  bedroom  is  untouched  save 
that  it  is  now  fresh  and  clean.  The  same  old  worn  wide  plank  floors 
are  there,  with  wooden  buttresses  to  support  the  roof,  and  from  one 
end  of  the  hall  to  the  other  are  lovely  old  leaded  windows  with  elab- 
orate wrought-iron  fastenings.  The  walls  and  ceilings  are  plastered 
between  wooden  panels,  at  once  decorative  and  durable. 

At  the  end  of  the  hall  is  Miss  Terry's  own  sleeping  room,  plastered 
and  paneled  Hke  the  hall,  with  a  wooden  floor  and  most  interesting 
wide,  tile  hearth  fireplace.  The  modern  bed  is  hidden  under  a  fine 
old  flowered  patch  quilt,  and  on  the  modern  rug  stands  a  delicate  old 
spindle-legged  table.  In  the  intimacy  of  this  chamber  one  notices  the 
large  portrait  of  Eleanora  Duse,  whom  one  remembers  is  one  of 
Ellen  Terry's  most  beloved  friends — a  pleasant  peaceful  room,  the 
final  remote  inaccessible  corner  where  Miss  Terry  may  rest  or  work. 
Much  of  the  picturesque  quality  of  the  interior  of  this  old  house  was 
found  by  scraping  away  the  superficial  walls,  by  tearing  off  old  wall 
paper  and  getting  at  the  original  structure  of  the  ancient  dwelling. 
Lovely  windows  have  thus  been  revealed;  fine  old  oak  door  frames 
and  ancient  fireplaces;  until  now  it  seems  as  though  practically  all 
of  the  charm  of  the  house  had  been  rediscovered.  And  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  anything  that  could  add  a  fresh  deHght  to  this  new-old 
home,  except  that  one  should  always  find  there  the  gracious  owner 
with  her  humorous  twinkling  smile  and  that  hospitaUty  which  belongs 
only  to  the  simplest  and  the  greatest  in  life. 

As  we  drove  by  the  house  the  second  time  at  the  end  of  our  day's 
companionship  with  the  pleasant  Kentish  land,  we  stopped  and 
looked  long  at  the  fine  old  building,  so  simple,  so  durable,  so  well 
planned  by  heart  and  conscience,  so  mellow  with  the  good  things 
time  holds  for  the  strong  and  true,  and  there  seemed  to  grow  out  of 
it  a  lesson  on  this  question  of  home  building.  Wliy  should  not  a 
man  take  joy  in  putting  together  beautifully  his  own  dwelling 
place.?  Why  should  not  his  home  become  eventually  a  monument 
to  his  taste,  to  his  strength,  to  his  understanding  of  beauty.?  Why 
should  not  coming  generations  look  upon  it  not  only  with  joy,  but  with 
affection  ?  How  much,  indeed,  has  one  woman  and  all  those  who 
pass  before  her  home  today  gained  from  the  honesty  of  purpose,  the 
courage,  simphcity,  the  genuine  appreciation  of  beauty  in  the  hearts 
of  those  old  barge  builders  back  in  the  ruddy,  sometimes  o'er-stren- 
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NASTURTIUMS 

uous  days  of  the  vigorous  King  Hal  ?  It  is  through  the  construction 
of  such  homes  as  these,  as  well  as  in  the  folklore  and  music  of  England, 
that  one  succeeds  in  understanding  something  of  the  achievement 
of  the  British  folk,  who  have  made  some  resounding  history  in  the 
world's  annals. 

As  we  started  homeward  down  the  fragrant  old  English  lane  we 
turned  for  one  more  glimpse  of  the  June  garden,  the  roses  cHmbing 
over  doorway  and  casement,  of  the  house  itself  stooping  a  Uttle  under 
the  weight  of  four  centuries  of  home  giving;  yet  with  all  its  past  bur- 
dens, and  they  have  been  many  since  the  cupid  first  appeared  on  the 
porch  post,  it  still  possessed  a  fine  dignity  of  presence  that  no  new 
dw^eUing  ever  can,  or  deserves  to,  reveal. 


NASTURTIUMS 

THIS  early  morn  I  knelt  upon  a  bed 
Of  fragrant  blossoms  fair,  all  draped  in  dew. 
And  none  was  there  to  greet  the  day  anew. 
Or  see  the  buds  of  orange,  brown  and  red 
Which  lay  asleep  within  the  perfumed  bed; 
For  I  was  sent  to  pluck  the  flowers  that  grew. 
All  dripping  still  with  midnight's  sweetest  dew. 
To  deck  a  home  wherein  a  child  lay  dead. 

I  could  not  clearly  think  what  death  could  be 
Which  had  reached  forth,  and  wdth  his  secret  might 
Struck  down  a  hfe,  which  ne'er  again  would  see 
The  summer  sun  fold  up  the  tent  of  night. 
Or  hear  the  wrens  within  the  cherry  tree 
All  chirping  of  the  joys  that  were  to  be. 

Marjokie  Sutherland. 
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VISION  THE  SOURCE  OF  ACHIEVEMENT:  BY 
MARY  FANTON  ROBERTS 

"I  know  what  joy  is,  for  I  have  done  good   work":    Robert    Louis    Stevenson. 

MONG  the  North  American  Indians,  before  our 
Government  methods  of  deaHng  vrith.  them  had  made 
them  into  very  poor  farmers  or  good  beggars,  there 
was  always  a  man  in  the  tribe  who  gained  his  wis- 
dom by  his  nearness  to  Nature,  who  most  often  put 
his  ear  to  the  ground  in  order  to  keep  in  closest  sym- 
pathy and  understanding  with  the  truth  in  hfe.  It  was 
this  chief,  or  medicine-man,  who  knew  of  the  first 
coming  of  friend  or  enemy,  who  heralded  for  his  people  the  approach 
of  storm,  who  felt  from  afar  the  tread  of  the  buffalo;  it  was  he  who 
dreamed  of  spring  fragrance  before  the  ice  broke  in  the  rivers,  who 
heard  the  call  of  the  first  meadowlark  ere  the  sweetbriar  was  green. 
With  his   ear  to  Nature's  heart  his  soul  was  quickened,  he  saw  the 

freat  simple  truth  of  life,  and  his  ovm  life  was  an  expression  of  it. 
[e  became  a  seer,  a  man  of  vision,  to  whom  the  tribe  looked  for 
prophecy  and  ad^ace,  and  he  Hved  as  close  to  his  people  as  he  did  to 
Nature.  He  was  the  man  to  whom  every  other  man  turned  in  times 
of  joy  or  trouble;  he  was  the  man  who  saw  most  clearly  and  whose 
word  was  always  the  word  of  truth. 

But  in  modern  ways  of  civilization  we  have  forgotten  these  great 
chieftains ;  our  feet,  not  our  hearts,  are  close  to  the  earth,  and  we  must 
turn  back  to  ourselves  for  counsel  and  instruction.  In  this 
turning  to  ourselves  for  help,  each  must  become  his  own  prophet, 
each  must  get  from  the  height  of  his  ovm  imagination  and  from  the 
depths  of  his  o^ti  soul  the  vision  of  his  achievement.  And  for  a 
man  to  desire  to  see  things  as  they  are  is  to  begin  to  create  for  himself 
the  power  to  do  so.  For  genius  is  only  a  real  perception  of  beauty, 
which  should  be  universal  instead  of  exceptional.  The  great  painter, 
the  great  musician,  does  not  create  beauty;  he  sees  it  or  hears  it  as 
it  has  been  from  the  beginning  of  time,  and  but  translates  to  the 
more  artificial  his  impression  of  the  beauty-laden  world.  Perhaps 
the  great  man  is  simple  for  the  very  reason  that  he  has  learned  to 
know  that  all  greatness  should  be  for  all  people,  that  it  is  but  chance 
that  he  has  had  the  unencumbered  mind  and  the  clear  vision,  and  the 
skill  to  show  others  a  glimpse  of  what  he  sees.  For  each  man  who 
will  clear  his  mind  and  strengthen  his  eyes  for  the  sight  of  life  as  it  is, 
for  all  the  truth  he  is  capable  of  assimilating,  will  find  his  imagination 
stirred,  his  understanding  quickened,  his  capacity  for  achievement 
pulsating  with  hfe  hitherto  undreamed  of.  And  though  each  may 
not  achieve  all  that  his  vision  pictures  for  him,  he  will  accomplish 
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only  as  he  follows  the  vision.  Perhaps  he  vdU.  follow  but  halfway; 
perhaps  but  a  few  faltering  steps,  but  always  he  ^ill  go  beyond 
where  his  feet  would  have  trod  with  veiled  eyes. 

^  Education  is  supposed  to,  but  never  can,  take  the  place  of  this 
vision,  for  education  trains  people  only  to  do  well  what  they  under- 
stand well,  while  vision  is  the  final  conception  of  the  right  thing  to 
do.  It  is  the  mental  picture  of  the  perfection  of  achievement,  a 
vital  thing,  stimulating  each  man's  development  and  related  to  his 
personahty.  While  on  the  other  hand  education  as  formaHzed  today 
is  but  the  ghost  of  dead  men's  visions,  unrelated  to  personaHties 
bom  under  new  and  different  conditions.  Thus  education  is  valuable 
as  a  history  of  past  visions  and  past  achievements ;  but  far  more  vital 
to  each  man  today  is  his  own  conception  of  truth,  his  splendid  A-ision 
of  achievement  for  himself.  The  splendor  cannot  be  too  golden, 
the  dream  too  high,  for  once  recognized  and  accepted  as  a  personal 
ideal  the  vision  is  but  the  beginning  of  the  struggle  to  realize  it,  and 
development  must  follow  through  the  battle,  through  failure  as  well 
as  accomplishment,  and  ever  through  renewed  effort  toward  under- 
standing. Success  is  only  for  those  who  follow  the  light,  whose 
imagination  is  stirred  beyond  the  ordinary,  who  see  things  as  they 
are  or  should  be,  and  this  is  true  whether  the  vision  is  of  rare  melody, 
of  sunlight  on  canvas,  the  flight  of  an  air-ship  over  mountain  peaks 
or  the  development  of  a  railway  through  jungles  and  deserts. 

No  man  is  dull  whose  ^dsion  is  clear,  for  eveiy  hour  is  to  him  a 
succession  of  enchanting  rendezvous  with  hfe.  It  enables  him  to 
see  through  the  glittering  mortuary  veils  of  convention  and  supersti- 
tion which  dangle  before  his  eyes.  To  him  they  are  all  thin  with  age 
and  broken  with.  Death's  touch.  In  place  of  these  glimmering  fan- 
tasies he  sees  opportunity  for  labor,  the  desire  for  physical  develop- 
ment, the  need  of  spiritual  growth. 

Without  the  vision  man  does  not  see  beyond  the  present,  so  that 
he  is  easily  led.  It  is  not  that  he  prefers  the  dull,  the  sordid,  the  mean 
aspects  of  hfe;  it  is  that  he  cannot  see  beyond  these  things  and  so 
hyes  within  the  commonplace.  WTiat,  for  example,  can  fill  a  vaude- 
ville theater  in  the  country  on  a  summer  afternoon,  \\-ith  sane,  pleas- 
ant, kindly  people,  when  the  woods  are  but  a  step  bevond  them,  and 
the  nver  flo\\ing  nearby,  with  a  fine  June  sky  reaching  over  lovely 
meadows  ?  It  is  not  that  the  theater  is  more  allurino;,  more  generous 
to  man's  needs ;  not  that  the  stage  can  give  more  help  and  knowledge 
than  Nature.  It  is  just  not  seeing  clearly;  not  ha^ing  that  vision 
which  would  present  the  truth  and  let  a  man  balance  fairiv  the  bene- 
fits of  Nature  against  the  stage  spectacle.  Unfortunatelv,  a  man 
does  not  need  eyes  or  vision  for  the  vaudeville;  he  can  be  led  there;  but 
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to  the  country  he  must  take  understanding.  Nature  is  silent  to  the 
deaf  and  vague  to  the  bHnd,  and  remote  to  the  artificial;  but  to  the 
man  who  sees  clearly  she  is  prodigal  her  kind  arms  are  open  wide  and 
her  voice  riven  with  sweetness,  her  bounty  and  beauty  never  failing. 
How  many  names  we  have  found  for  this  vision:  the  poet  calls 
it  rapture;  the  musician,  inspiration;  in  religion  it  is  conversion;  to 
the  young,  love;  to  the  scientist,  knowledge;  to  many  of  more  lowly 
ambition  it  is  simply  enthusiasm,  that  joy  of  endeavor  that  ever  fol- 
lows ambition  with  fluttering  wings.  To  most  of  us  it  is  undreamed 
of.     To  most  of  us  it  is  within  reach. 

THE  road  was  wide  and  the  man  walked  with  a  light  step.  It 
was  uphill;  the  man  liked  that,  too.  All  his  life  had  been 
uphill  and  he  had  often  had  pleasanter  resting  upon  the  brow 
than  in  the  valley.  He  walked  with  his  eyes  uplifted  a  little,  as  though 
watching  the  hilltop  to  measure  his  strength.  In  this  way  he  often 
passed  by  things  in  the  valley  without  seeing  them,  small  worries 
and  cares,  petty  annoyances  which  peered  at  him  curiously  as  he 
climbed. 

On  this  day  the  man's  slowly  uplifted  eyes  shone  a  little.  As  he 
tramped  the  road,  his  heart  thrilling  with  the  full  joy  of  living,  he 
was  remembering  boyhood  days  and  rejoicing  that  they  had  been 
earnest,  simple  days,  spent  in  labor  on  the  farm,  in  the  woods;  days 
in  which  he  had  learned,  through  labor,  the  value  of  resolution,  the 
use  of  self-control,  the  purpose  of  self-reliance,  all  those  essentials 
in  character  building  which  the  country  may  supply  to  the  boy  who  is 
willing  to  learn  his  lessons  without  desk  or  ferrule.  He  was  glad,  too, 
that  he  had  never  seen  the  city  until  he  was  sixteen,  when  he  had 
already  learned  his  lessons  udth  Nature  and  had  studied  hard  with 
labor  as  a  taskmaster.  He  had  commenced  to  see  clear,  to  hearken 
to  the  truth  before  the  artificial  lure  of  the  city  reached  him.  Even 
at  sixteen  he  had  "seen  beyond,"  and  all  the  uphill  trail  of  his  life  had 
been  toward  the  ideal  of  achievement  which  had  begun  with  this 
vision. 

Today  he  was  living  out  one  of  the  dreams  of  these  early  boy 
days,  for  the  road  he  was  climbing  was  his  road,  leading  up  to  his  own 
high  hilltop,  and  in  a  second  more,  with  his  feet  firmly  planted  on  the 
last  height  of  the  hillside,  he  would  look  out  in  every  direction  over 
his  own  land, — his  fields  and  meadows,  his  orchards,  his  treetops  and 
winding  streams,  his  homeland  where  his  children  should  dwell 
joyously. 

He  had  seen  it  all  before,  as  a  boy,  in  radiant  visions  of  the  best 
that  life  could  hold  for  him,  and  for  others.     Even  as  a  child  his 
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dreams  had  always  included  the  others,  and  his  desire  for  achieve- 
ment reached  always  beyond  self  out  to  humanity.  Life  as  most 
people  live  it,  had  always  seemed  too  burdened  to  the  man,  too  unreal, 
too  remote  from  beauty,  too  full  of  effort  wasted  along  futile  Unes. 
Things  were  never  hke  this  in  his  vision,  then  or  now;  to  him  there 
had  always  been  the  right  way  in  life,  just  as  he  felt  that  there  was 
always  the  right  way  in  Nature.  It  seemed  inevitable  that  one  could 
find  the  truth  in  living  as  the  great  artists  had  found  it  in  art,  and  that 
somehow  a  finer  harmony  in  existence  could  be  achieved  through  it. 

The  man  loved  his  own  land;  he  ardently  desired  for  it  a  per- 
fection of  beauty,  not  only  in  art  but  in  home  life,  in  all  the  essentials 
of  beautiful  home  making.  In  his  own  lifelong  vision  he  had  seen 
for  his  country  artists  thrilling  to  the  inspiration  of  their  own  land, 
buildings  which  fulfilled  every  craving  of  a  man's  soul  for  a  home 
which  would  meet  his  needs  and  express  his  own  appreciation  of 
beauty,  which  would  satisfy  those  men  and  women  who  loved  life 
because  they  had  earned  the  right  to  live;  those  men  who  had  found 
the  way  to  support  themselves  and  their  families  through  labor  which 
brought  also  much  of  strength  and  development ;  those  boys  and  girls 
learning  to  live  happily  by  first  learning  the  meaning  of  life  in  devel- 
opment through  work.  Often  in  the  past  as  he  had  worked  at  his 
bench  at  daybreak,  or  rested  at  noontime  from  the  plow,  or  dreamed 
at  twilight  at  the  farmhouse  door,  he  had  had  this  vision  of  a  nation 
redeemed  by  labor.  And  it  had  always  filled  his  heart  with  gladness 
and  his  soul  with  hope  to  think  of  helping  in  the  smallest  way  to  the 
realization  of  this  ideal.  This  was  what  the  vision  had  held  to  the 
boy,  to  the  youth,  and  to  the  man  of  iron-gray  locks  as  he  stood  on  his 
hilltop. 

The  sun  was  setting  as  the  man  reached  the  brow  of  the  hill. 
The  meadows  were  golden,  the  hills  of  his  dream  deep  blue,  the  road- 
way below  a  path  of  endless  peace.  The  supreme  joy  of  the  man's 
life  brooded  over  him.  In  the  glimmering  yellow  light  the  final 
vision  of  perfect  reaHzation  took  shape  before  his  eyes.  He  saw  his 
grape  arbors  lying  purple  and  fragrant  in  the  opal  light; young  peach 
trees,  orange  and  red-hued,  covered  the  land  between  woodland  slope 
and  garden  edge ;  apple  trees,  heavy  with  autumn  richness,  shaded  porch 
and  kitchen  path,  and  from  a  gateway  of  friendly  beauty  and  welcome 
a  wide  road  stretched  past  every  color  of  gro\^dng  vegetable;  flowers 
bloomed  a  kindly  screen  for  the  garden,  and  curving  along  either 
side  of  the  road  were  low  green  trees,  a  fringe  of  verdure  to  the  beauti- 
ful home  path,  as  it  passed  from  low  meadow  to  high  orchard,  skirting 
the  woods,  crossing  the  trout  stream  and  threading  its  way  back 
between  garden  and  house,  lake  and  cabin. 
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Homes  were  there,  of  simple  outline,  harmonious  structure,  rich 
in  tone,  ample  in  proportion ;  homes  in  which  men  and  women  and 
little  children  might  find  rest  and  joy,  and  beauty,  which  should  be 
an  essential  to  all  home  making — homes  built  T\dth  equal  parts  of  love, 
understanding  and  economy,  real  abiding  places,  \sdth  few  burdens  for 
the  home  maker,  who  most  of  all  should  know  the  joy  of  rest  and  peace. 
Past  the  open  doors  were  ghmpses  of  bright  fires  in  great  chimneys. 
Through  the  sunset  glow  came  to  the  ears  of  the  man  the  sound  of 
joyous  labor,  the  bringing  home  of  cattle,  the  final  stroke  of  the  axe 
for  the  evening  fire,  boys  and  girls  gathering  fruit  and  vegetables 
for  the  evening  meal.  On  the  porches  women  were  singing  sweet 
twilight  songs  to  babies  whose  garden  days  had  brought  happy  dreams. 

Then  suddenly,  unexpectedly,  through  the  quiet  charm  of  the 
evening  peace,  the  sound  of  honking  motor  cars  came  to  the  man, 
and  he  watched  the  happy  faces  of  men  and  women  from  city  oflBces 
as  they  sped  by,  entering  the  stone  gateway,  moving  swiftly  up  the  road, 
past  the  shimmering  pond,  sending  cheery  hallos  to  the  boys  climbing 
out  from  the  evening  swim  after  the  day's  work  in  shop  or  garden, 
rushing  past  the  group  of  children  paddhng  upstream  with  fresh  trout 
just  caught  for  the  evening  meal,  past  the  club  house  of  logs  cut  from 
the  woods  about,  on  up  the  winding  roadway  fragrant  from  the  border 
of  evergreen,  up  to  the  very  purple  edge  of  the  orchard,  then  stopping 
at  the  low  crouching  bungalow,  half-hidden  with  flower  and  vine,  to 
find  w^elcome  at  the  wide  open  door  and  to  rest  in  the  deep  chairs  on 
the  porch,  in  the  fragrance  and  beauty  of  the  early  country  twilight. 
Everywhere  the  man  saw  peace,  plenty,  all  gained  from  wise  labor 
and  all  expressed  in  rare  beauty.  There  was  no  unbeautiful  spot 
on  all  the  broad  acres,  no  useless  stretch  of  land,  no  overornate  dw  ell- 
ing,  no  waste  ornament,  from  friendly  gatew^ay  to  the  last  peak  of  the 
last  hill  bathed  in  the  autumn  sunset. 

The  man  drew  a  long  breath  and  stood  with  bared  head  as  he 
looked  out  over  the  ideal  of  his  life,  a  village  where  all  w^as  serene, 
all  simple,  of  a  quiet  perfection  of  beauty,  and  all  w'on  through  toil. 
Then  the  sun  slipped  dow^n  behind  the  deep  blue  hills,  the  meadows 
turned  gray,  the  empty  hillside  slept,  the  green  fringed  road  sank 
into  the  greensward  and  the  vision  vanished.  Down  from  the  hill 
the  man  came  with  face  transfigured.  He  had  seen  the  perfect  con- 
cept of  beauty  which  all  of  his  days  he  had  struggled  to  achieve. 

ALL  through  the  fall  and  following  winter  the  man  w^orked,  with 
others,  in  the  empty  fields  on  and  the  barren  hills  where  his 
vision  had  rested  that  wonderful  autumn  day.     He  cut  down 
trees  where  it  was  necessary;  he  started  his  roadway;  he  traced  out 
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and  dug  the  draining  ditches.  He  said  to  a  stony  hillside,  "My 
peaches  shall  grow  there."  He  measured  out  wide  pleasant  spaces 
for  homes,  a  few.  "My  gardens,"  so  he  thought,  "shall  extend  for 
many  acres,  for  in  them  shall  be  abundance  for  all.  And  there  at  the 
foot  of  the  stream  shall  be  a  pond,  in  which  my  boys  (for  he  always 
dreamed  of  working  Mith  many  boys  about  him,  and  all  boys  who 
cared  to  work  were  liis)  shall  build  their  cabins  and  there  in  the  pond 
below  they  shall  swim  after  a  summer  day  at  work,  or  skate  happily 
in  the  bright  sun  of  winter  noons."  Everywhere  he  pictured  young 
people,  always  happy  and  often  at  work. 

In  the  early  spring  the  ground  was  plowed,  the  springs  of  water 
opened  and  safeguarded.  Not  later  than  May  the  beginning  of  the 
peach  orchard  stood  pale  green  on  the  site  of  the  pasture  lot.  In 
June  the  grape-\dnes  reached  up  their  delicate  tendrils  and  put  forth 
sweet  fragrance.  Then  the  road  took  shape,  at  first  borderless  and 
without  the  flowery  pathway  at  the  sides.  The  man  worked  from  day- 
break often,  and  often  with  heartbreak,  yet  ever  clear  shone  the 
vision  just  beyond.  As  his  road  grew  he  planted  rows  of  green  on 
either  side,  and  he  put  in  the  seeds  for  the  flowers  which  were  to  stand 
as  pleasant  sentinels  over  the  wide  vegetable  garden,  Down  at  the 
foot  of  the  road  where  he  had  walked  that  first  day  he  made  over  a 
tiny  cottage  into  a  home  for  himself,  a  home  of  comfort  and  of  simple 
beauty,  and  very  often  at  night,  resting  near  the  open  fire  after  a  day 
in  the  fields,  he  fancied  that  he  heard  again  the  women  crooning 
sweet  songs  to  tired  eyelids,  and  boys  shouting  as  they  compared 
the  success  of  the  day  at  the  bench  and  in  the  field. 

But  oftentimes  he  was  called  away  to  the  city  to  guard  other 
enterprises  and  was  compelled  to  gather  up  his  mind  for  different 
purposes,  and  resolutely  put  aside  the  memory  of  his  shimmering 
pond  and  wide-reaching  gate  and  cool  fresh  springs,  of  the  noonday 
under  the  trees,  of  the  springing  up  of  wheat  and  corn  and  the  first 
budding  of  the  apple  trees  near  the  beautiful  unbuilt  gateway.  And 
then,  back  again  to  his  hillside  Mith  renewed  effort,  with  fresh  hope. 
Yet  often  to  be  met  with  burning  disappointment, — the  delicate 
peach  orchard  gaunt  and  dead,  burned  to  the  root  through  some 
heedless  experiment,  the  young  trees  crushed  and  hurt  where  he  had 
hoped  to  hold  them  for  comfort  and  ornament. 

In  spite  of  this  from  day  to  day  he  found  always  fresh  ambition, 
fresh  achievement,  and  he  seemed  to  move  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
vision  in  spite  of  sorrow  and  failure,  foreboding  and  misunderstand- 
ing. And  then  at  last  the  home  was  started.  Stone  for  it  was  gath- 
ered from  the  old  fences  and  wood  cut  from  the  forest  on  the  hills.  Every 
detail  of  the  home  the  man  planned  himself,  for  in  it  he  was  to  realize 
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all  his  lifelong  dreams  of  what  a  home  should  express  of  vital  beauty, 
of  sincere  construction,  of  true  simplicity.  Thus  the  summer  passed 
swiftly,  happily,  as  time  does  when  men  work  to  achieve. 

The  second  autumn  came,  and  at  sunset  one  golden  day  a  memory 
came  to  the  man  of  his  year-old  vision.  Almost  without  set  purpose, 
he  found  himself  again  tramping  up  the  wide  road  to  the  far-off 
hilltop.  This  time  he  paused  by  the  httle  creatures  of  the  lower 
plains,  the  disappointments,  the  mistakes  of  feeling,  the  errors  of 
judgment,  and  again  they  Hfted  eager  designing  eyes  to  him.  *'I 
have  learned  from  them,"  he  thought,  as  the  iron  of  their  purpose 
caught  his  heart  for  a  moment,  *'I  have  learned  from  them  because 
I  have  battled  with  them.  They  have  helped  me  to  test  my  courage, 
and  so  I  have  needed  them  in  part,  and  so  I  know  that  they  can  never 
again  detain  me."  And  he  wondered  with  a  half -tender  smile  (which 
the  man  often  had  for  blunders  in  life,  others'  as  well  as  his  own) 
if  perhaps  all  these  sorrows  had  not  really  been  in  the  first  vision  of  the 
year,  and  if  the  shadows  on  the  hills  which  had  seemed  all  beauty 
then  had  not  really  been  the  trials  and  burdens  which  had  mixed 
with  the  joys  of  his  work  as  he  followed  the  ideal.  But  as  he  passed 
by  he  forgot  all  sorrow  and  his  heart  grew  lighter;  he  was  moving 
up  to  the  height  which  he  had  remembered  throughout  the  year. 
For  one  brief  moment  as  he  reached  the  hilltop  the  contrast  between 
the  vision  of  the  past  and  the  present  achievement  smote  him  with 
great  and  terrible  bitterness.  "  Where  are  the  flowers  and  the  hearth- 
stones," he  cried,  "and  the  singing  mothers,  and  the  hills  made  purple 
by  ripening  grapes.?"  And  then  the  light  of  the  September  sun 
flooded  hill  and  meadow,  and  suddenly  all  that  the  man  had  really 
done,  all  that  he  had  actually  gathered  out  of  the  heart  of  Nature, 
was  unveiled  before  him — a  goodly  land  of  his  own  making,  yellow 
with  wheat,  green  with  corn,  grape-vines  strong  and  large-leaved, 
the  rich  brown  earth  furrowed  and  folded  over  the  gray  ghosts  of 
the  little  peach  trees,  the  roadway  holding  promise  of  leading  to 
many  homes,  flowers  reaching  up  from  garden,  springs  guarded  and 
led  by  kindly  ways  to  home  and  field,  the  silvery  trout  stream  broad- 
ened to  a  fuller  gleaming  through  the  vivid  fall  colors  of  the  trees, 
a  crystal  pond  like  a  blue  mirror  dropped  by  the  roadway,  and  above 
the  pond  wide  fields  of  strawberry  vines  and  acres  of  raspberry,  cur- 
rant and  gooseberry  bushes.  The  straggling  woods  he  saw  held  back 
with  new  dignity  to  right  confines.  But  best  of  all,  the  crown  of  the 
year  of  labor,  he  saw  the  home  on  the  hillside,  a  friendly  low  dwell- 
ing which  seemed  to  send  roots  down  into  the  earth  and  to  grow 
from  the  very  soil,  with  its  low,  dipping  red  roofs  spreading  wide 
brooding  wings,  symbols  of  peace  and  contentment. 
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As  he  looked  over  his  pleasant  land  from  tree  to  chimney  top  and 
saw  the  fair  response  Nature  had  given  to  his  days  of  toil,  his  soul 
sprang  up  with  joy.  "I  have  followed  the  vision,  though  afar  off," 
he  said,  "yet  I  have  never  lost  sight  of  it.  I  have  done  Httle,  failed 
much,  but  all  my  achievement  is  through  my  first  conception  of  per- 
fect beauty,  my  first  vision  of  life  as  it  is  and  as  it  should  be." 

And  the  man  turned  homeward  gladly,  saying  to  himself  that  the 
time  would  yet  come  when  from  the  hilltop  he  would  see  further 
expression  of  his  dreams,  the  schools  for  his  boys,  the  shops  for  his 
craftsmen.  He  would  yet  plant  the  vdde  garden  for  all  those  who 
lived  within  the  gateway,  and  the  gateway  would  be  such  that  all 
men  would  desire  to  enter  in.  The  flowers  would  yet  glow  at  every 
turn  in  the  road,  and  his  own  life  center  at  one  hearthstone  where 
he  would  forever  dream  fresh  dreams,  yet  never  cease  to  labor. 


TRUE   EDUCATION 

IT  SEEMS  to  be  an  accepted  idea  nowadays  that  the  better  edu- 
cated anyone  is  the  more  he  must  require.  "A  plowman  can 
do  on  so  much  a  year,  but  an  educated  man — Oh,  quite  impossible !" 

Allow  me  to  say  that  I  regard  this  idea  as  entirely  false.  First 
of  all,  if  it  were  true,  what  a  dismal  prospect  it  would  open  out  to  us ! 
The  more  educated  we  became  the  more  we  should  require  for  our 
support,  the  worse  bondage  we  should  be  in  to  material  things.  We 
should  have  to  work  continually  harder  and  harder  to  keep  pace  with 
our  wants,  or  else  to  trench  more  and  more  on  the  labor  of  others; 
at  each  step  the  more  complicated  would  the  problem  of  existence 
become. 

But  it  is  entirely  untrue.  Education,  if  decently  conducted,  does 
not  turn  a  man  into  a  creature  of  blind  wants,  a  prey  to  ever  fresh 
thirsts  and  desires — it  brings  him  into  relation  with  the  world  around 
him.  It  enables  a  man  to  derive  pleasure  and  to  draw  sustenance  from 
a  thousand  common  things,  which  bring  neither  joy  nor  nourishment 
to  his  more  enclosed  and  imprisoned  brother.  The  one  can  beguile 
an  hour  anywhere.  In  the  field,  in  the  street,  in  the  workshop,  he 
sees  a  thousand  things  of  interest.  The  other  is  bored,  he  must  have 
a  toy — a  glass  of  beer  or  a  box  at  the  opera. 

Besides,  the  educated  man,  if  truly  educated,  has  surely  more 
resources  of  skilful  labor  to  fall  back  upon — he  need  not  fear  about 
the  future.  The  other  may  do  well  to  accumulate  a  little  fund  against 
a  rainy  day.     (From  "England's  Ideal"  Edward  Carpenter.) 
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STORY  BUNGALOW  AND  A  LITTLE  HOUSE  WITH 
BIG  COMFORTS 


WITH  the  increasing  appreciation 
of  the  one-story  bungalow  there 
has  been  a  growing  demand  for 
two-story  houses,  and  the  first 
house  that  we  are  showing  in  this  num- 
ber of  Tpie  Craftsman  illustrates  one  of 
the  ways  in  which  we  have  met  this 
problem.  It  is  a  two-story  bungalow 
and  makes  a  particular  appeal  to  us  be- 
cause it  expresses  in  so  interesting  a 
way  the  characteristics  which  we  feel 
every  country  house  should  embody.  It  is 
to  be  built  for  one  of  our  clients  in  Maple- 
wood,  N.  J., 
and  stands 
on  the  side  of 
a  mountain 
above  Roose- 
velt Park.  A 
variation  of 
ten  feet  was 
found  in  the 
elevation  of 
the  building 
site,  and  this 
has  been  met 
by  a  series  of 
rough  ter- 
races in  keep- 
ing with  the 
rugged  char- 
acter of  the 
vicinity.  A 
gravel    path 


AN  INTEREST- 
ING TWO-STORY 
BUNGALOW. 


winds  up  the  hillside  to  the  door,  with 
here  and  there  a  step  made  of  the  stone 
found  in  the  country  about,  which  also 
forms  the  low  foundation  upon  which 
the  house  rests.  Although  this  house  was 
designed  for  a  hillside  situation,  the  broad, 
low  lines  of  the  structure  adapt  it  equally 
well  to  a  level  suburban  site.  The  siding 
is  of  rived  cypress  shingles  left  to 
weather,  and  the  roof  is  of  rough  slate 
with  a  tile  ridge.  The  floors  of  the  whole 
house  are  of  cement. 

The  object  has  been  to  bring  as  much  of 

the  outdoor 
feeling  as 
possible  into 
the  house, 
and  to  this  end 
especial  at- 
tention has 
been  given  to 
the  windows, 
of  which  there 
are  a  great 
many.  In  the 
gable  a  group 
has  been  ar- 
ranged  of 
two  small 
case  m  e  nts 
fl  a  n  k  i  n  g  a 
larger  double- 
hung  w  i  n  - 
dow,    Bv  this 
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TWO -STORY 
BUNGALOW. 


means  the  greatest 
amount  of  light  and  air 
can  be  admitted,  for 
there  is  the  advantage  of 
a  narrow  window  which 
can  run  up  into  the  peak  ^  _ 
and  also  of  a  broad  win- 
dow, utilizing  the  width 
of  the  gable  :  it  is  a  more 
interesting  effect  than 
windows  of  an  equal 
height  would  furnish  be- 
cause it  harmonizes  with 
and  suggests  the  lines  of 
the  gable.  An  impres- 
sion of  the  airiness  of 
the  rooms  can  best  be 
got  from  the  interior  view 
and  the  plans. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the 
living  room  occupies  the 
center  of  the  house.  The 
rear  end  is  used  as  the  dining  room  with 
double  French  doors  leading  out  under  a 
pergola.  On  either  side  are  casement 
windows,  so  that  the  end  of  the  room  is 
largely  glass.    Beneath  the  casements  two 
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particularly  useful  pieces  of  furniture  are 
constructed ;  combination  sideboards  and 
china  closets.  The  front  wall  of  the  room 
is  also  chiefly  windows,  and  the  contrast- 
ing proportions  of  the  big  stationary'  panel 


THE  CHIMNEYPIECE  IN  THE  LIVING  ROOM 
OF  THE  TWO-STORY  BUNGALOW  IS  OF  SPLIT 
FIELD  STONE,  WITH  A  ROUGH  TILED  HEARTH. 
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with  the  transom  of  small  panes,  a  con- 
venient ventilating-  arrangement,  and  the 
sizes  of  the  casements  are  very  pleasing  and 
graceful.  This  end  of  the  room  projects 
between  the  twin  porches  and  is  connected 
with  them  by  French  doors.  When  these 
are  open  there  is  practically  no  division 
between  them  and  the  room,  and  anyone 
may  sit  comfortably  on  the  low  window 
seat,  sheltered  from  the  sun  or  from  the 
night  air,  and  yet  join  in  the  conversation 
with  those  upon  the  porches. 

The  chimneypiece  in  this  room  is  one 
of  its  chief  beauties.  It  is  of  split  field 
stone  with  a  rough  tiled  hearth  and  pro- 
jects about  eighteen  inches  into  the  room. 
Within  this,  on  a  level  with  the  wall,  is 
the  fireplace  proper,  with  a  rough  board 
shelf  above.  The  opening  for  the  fire  is 
five  feet  high,  so  that  the  logs  may  be 
stood  upon  end,  and  the  effect  of  the  fire- 
light from  the  unusual  depth  of  the  chim- 
neypiece is  very  beautiful  and  unusual. 
We  have  rarely  designed  a  room  that  could 
be  so  effectively  furnished  with  so  little 
trouble.  The  rest  of  the  house  explains 
itself.  On  one  side  are  the  kitchen  and 
laundry;  on  the  other,  two  chambers  and 
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ONE  END  OF  THE  ROOM  PROJECTS  OUT  BE- 
TWEEN THE  TWIN  PORCHES  AND  IS  CON- 
NECTED   WITH    THEM    BY   FRENCH    DOORS. 

a  bath.  It  is  the  plan  of  the  owner  to  use 
the  sleeping  balcony  on  the  second  story 
during  all  sorts  of  weather,  and  a  flight  of 
stairs  connects  it  directly  with  the  chamber 
on  the  first  floor;  but  it  m.ay  also  be 
reached  from  the  living  room.  On  either 
side  of  the  sleeping  balcony,  which  is  pro- 
tected by  dormer  roofs,  are  two  large 
rooms  which  may  be  used  as  a  barracks 
and  fitted  with  hammocks  and  bunks,  or 
finished  into  the  more  usual  style  of  sleep- 
ing room. 

THE  second  house  is  much  smaller, 
only  twenty-eight  and  a  half  feet  by 
twenty-six  feet,  including  the  porch, 
and  yet  contains  all  the  comforts  and  con- 
veniences essential  to  a  normal  life  of  a 
small  family  in  the  country  or  in  a  sub- 
urban town. 

The  walls  are  covered  with  broad 
weatherboarding,  which  gives  them  a 
rugged  and  interesting  texture.  The  floor 
of  the  porch  is  of  cement,  so  that  it  may 
be  easily  cleaned  with  the  garden  hose,  and 
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A  CRAFTSMAX  TWO-STORY  BVNOALOW  BEING  ERECTED  IX 
MAPLEWOOD.  X.  T.  :  XOTE  IXTERESTIXG  ARRAXGEMEXT  OF 
WIXDdW  S. 

THE  REAR  END  OF  THE  LIVING  ROOM  IS  USED  AS  A  DINING 
ROOM,  WITH  DOUBLE  FRENCH  DOORS  LEIADING  OUT  UNDER 
THE  PERGOLA  :  COMBINATION  SIDEBOARDS  AND  CHINA 
CLOSETS  ARE  BUILT  IN   BENEATH   THE   CASEMENT   WINDOWS. 


SMALL    TWO-STORY     CRAFTSMAN     COTTAGE,     WITH 
ALL    THE    COMFORT    OF    A    LARGE    DWELLING. 


LIVING    ROOM    OF    COTTAGE,    SHOWING    FIREPLACE, 
WITH    BUILT-IN    BOOKCASES   ON    EITHER    SIDE. 


COUNTRY  HOMES  FOR  ALL-YEAR  USE 


FIRST  FLOOR  PLAN  OF  COTTAGE. 


SECOND  FLOOR  FLAX  OF  COTTAGE. 


the  pillars,  and  flower-boxes  running  be- 
tween them,  forming  a  low  parapet,  are 
of  the  same  material. 

Within,  every  effort  has  been  made  to 
utilize  the  floor  space  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. The  kitchen  and  living  room,  which 
divides  with  the  porch  the  duty  of  serving 
as  a  dining  room,  occupy  the  first  floor. 
Both  open  upon  the  porch  by  broad  French 
doors,  and  the  living  room  has  besides  a 
group  of  windows  opening  upon  it,  so  that 
this  wall  contains  a  great  deal  of  glass. 
With  a  similar  group  of  windows  at  either 
end  of  the  house,  the  rooms  are  as  light 
and  airy  as  those  of  a  larger  house  would 
be.  A  high  wainscoting  of  V-jointed 
boards  runs  almost  to  the  ceiling;  the 
plaster  is  rough  and  colored  to  harmonize 
with  the  woodwork.  The  chimneypiece 
is  of  split  field  stone  with  a  hearth  of  rough 
tile,  and  the  fireplace  has  a  hood  of  ham- 
mered iron,  which  aids  in  heating  the 
room.  The  fire  dogs  are  also  of  iron,  as 
are  the  little  lanterns  suspended  from 
brackets  set  into  the  rough  stonework  on 
either  side  of  the  chimneypiece,  which 
greatly  increase  the  interest  of  this  end  of 
the  room,  at  the  same  time  throwing  a  con- 


venient light  into  the  bookcases  beside  the 
chimneypiece.  The  wooden  paneling  in 
these  bookcase  doors  and  the  finish  of  iron 
locks  and  handles  give  them  an  unusually 
solid  appearance,  and,  indeed,  the  whole 
house  has  a  sturdiness  about  it  that  gains 
an  added  charm  in  a  building  of  such 
small  size. 

Behind  the  kitchen,  the  convenience  of  a 
cold  closet  and  an  outdoor  icebox  are 
found,  and  the  kitchen  itself  is  well  fur- 
nished by  the  built-in  fittings  alone.  On 
one  side  of  the  room  is  a  big  dresser  or 
kitchen  cupboard  containing  a  store  closet 
and  drawers  below,  and  china  closets 
above.  Opposite  this  is  a  counter  shelf 
which  also  has  a  closet  and  several  drawers 
beneath,  and  is  raised  upon  three-inch  legs 
so  that  it  is  possible  to  stand  close  to  it. 
The  stairs  lead  from  the  corner  of  the  liv- 
ing room  to  the  second  story,  which  con- 
tains two  large  chambers  w'ith  good 
closets  and  a  bathroom,  and  even  a  sleep- 
ing porch  has  been  managed  by  means  of 
a  dormer  roof  broken  through  above  the 
porch.  No  essential  convenience  is  miss- 
ing in  the  little  home,  and  there  is  much 
beauty,  too,  in  structure  and  finish. 
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HOUSE  SHOWING  THE  VALUE  OF  COOPERATION 
BETWEEN  THE  OWNER  AND  THE  WORKMEN 


THE  house  had  been  ready  for  occu- 
pancy but  a  week,  and  yet  it 
radiated  a  definite  and  delightful 
atrnosphere  of  its  own.  Although 
standing  in  the  midst  of  the  green  un- 
occupied fields  of  a  newly  opened  suburban 
section,  it  had  none  of  the  nondescript  and 
uncertain  appearance  of  the  new  house, 
which  somehow  usually  suggests  that  it  is 
surprised  at  its  own  existence.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  bare  trellises  and  the  newly 
started  vines,  one  could  have  imagined  it 
to  be  the  remnant  of  some  old  Long  Island 
farm,  it  seemed  so  to  belong  there. 

It  was  a  very  moderate-sized,  two  and  a 
half  story  cottage,  nearly  rectangular  in 
shape,  with  a  latticed  porch  at  either  side 
and  a  big  dormer  broken  through  the  back 
slope  of  the  roof  that  ran  down  to  protect 
a  broad  porch.  The  walls  were  covered 
with  rived  shingles,  whitewashed  after  the 
fashion  of  cottages  in  the  Colonial  times ; 
the  roof  was  gray.  A  row  of  casements 
along  the  front  of  the  house  stood  hos- 
pitably open  to  the  air  and  sun.  At  each 
end  a  red  brick  chimney  ran  up  from  the 
foundations  with  a  quadrant  window  on 
either  side  in  the  gables,  and  a  red  brick 
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walk  led  up  to  the  stoop.  From  the  open 
door  one  could  look  down  the  hall  that  ran 
through  the  house  out  upon  the  garden  in 
the  rear  with  box-bordered  beds  and  a 
sun-dial  in  the  center. 

Within,  an  air  of  maturity  and  complete- 
ness permeated   the   rooms,   such  as  one 
feels  when  a  house  has  been  long  lived  in, 
and,    by    elimination    here    and    addition 
there,    has    slowly   become    adjusted    and 
adapted  to  meet  and  further  the  comfort 
of  those  beneath  its  roof.    It  seemed,  as  it 
were,  a   house  well   ripened   by   use,  the 
shelter  of  a  long-established  home  life,  and, 
in  a  sense,  this  was  true,  for  it  was  the 
realization  of  a  long  series  of  plans  and 
dreams.     The  house  had  been  built  many 
years,  not  perhaps  the  exact  house  that 
had  now  arisen,  but  this,  in  that  it  ex- 
pressed the  needs  and  desires  of  its  owners. 
The  genius  of  the  house  who  seemed  to 
have  created  it  fully  armed  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  becoming  a  home,  had  been 
the  patient  and  untiring  builder  of  an  ideal. 
In  little  girlhood,  planning  the  house  she 
would   have   had  been   a    favorite   game, 
and  the  imaginary  construction  never  lost 
its  pleasure  in  later  life. 

No  cottage  that  she  passed  was 
too  humble  to  be  recorded  in 
memory  if  it  showed  some  inter- 
esting use  of  a  window  or  unusual 
width  of  siding  or  proportion. 

No  written  description  of 
a  real  or  imaginary  house 
came  to  her  hand  without 
being  carefully  read  and 
mentally  pictured,  and  the 
suggestions  that  seemed 
valuable  noted  down.  The 
Colonial  houses  of  simple 
and  graceful  architecture 
were  thoroughly  studied 
and  the  slope  of  a  staircase 
recorded  in  one,  and  the 
turn  of  a  n«wel  post  in 
another.  Thus  the  stairway  in 
the  house  has  the  proportion  of 
that  in  the  ancient  Bowne  house 
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HOUSE  IN  WHICH  OWNER  AND  W^ORKMEN  COOPERATED 


at  Flushing,  but  the  width  of  the 
slender,     graceful     hand-rail     was 
noticed  in  an  old  farmhouse  where 
a  chance  call  was  paid.     The  his- 
toric    Pepperell     mansion 
in  Massachusetts  furnished 
the     idea     for    the     living 
room     chimneypiece,     and 
some  of  the  other  mantels 
were    copied    by    a    clever 
carpenter     from    the     Mc- 
Knight   homestead   out  on 
Long  Island.   The  entrance 
door,  with  its  single  panel 
and      finely      proportioned 
sidelights,      was      adapted 
from  the  door  of  Douglass  Manor. 

But  the  harvest  of  ideas  that  had 
been  slowly  gathered  from  all 
sources  were  but  a  small  factor  in 
building  of  the  house.  Personal  in- 
ventions were  worked  out  to  meet  indi- 
vidual needs.  For  example,  since  the 
modern  clothes-tree  was  dwarfed  into 
absurdity  by  the  tall  posts  of  an  old- 
fashioned  bed,  the  standard  of  an  equally 
old  piano  stool  was  found  to  make  an  ex- 
cellent base  on  w-hich  to  mount  a  pole  of 
the  desired  height  made  by  the  local  car- 
penter. From  time  to  time  sketches  of 
possible  structures  were  worked  out,  pro- 
portions calculated  and  various  schemes 
of  the  arrangement  of  rooms  discussed. 
The  house  was  the  ruling  thought  and  as 
the  various  ideas  grew  and  were  classified, 
they  almost  arranged  themselves  into  a 
unified  and  consistent  whole,  so  that  when 
the  actual  moment  came  for  building  there 
was  little  difficulty  in  describing  to  the 
architect  the  sort  of  house  that  he  was  to 
design,  the  number  of  rooms  and  their 
proportions  and  arrangement.  The  plans, 
drawn  and  delivered,  the  mistress  of  the 
house  became  its  presiding  genius.  She 
herself  built  it  with  the  practical  aid  of 
carpenters,  plumbers  and  masons. 

So  clearly  had  she  seen  every  effect  that 
she  desired  and  so  carefully  worked  them 
out  in  detail,  that  she  could  give  the  min- 
utest directions  concerning  their  reproduc- 
tion.   No  desire  was  too  difficult  to  attain. 


SECOXD 

FLOOR 

PLAN. 


The  wonderful  ivory-tinted  paint  within 
the  house  she  had  mixed  for  the  painters, 
having  learned  the  formula  from  a  factory 
making  French  furniture,  upon  whose 
manufactures  she  had  first  noticed  the 
delicate  and  interesting  tone.  The  stain 
of  the  floors,  six-inch  quartered  oak,  was 
the  outcome  of  many  experiments,  which 
resulted  ultimately  in  the  color  best  cal- 
culated to  tone  with,  and  set  off,  the  ivorj'- 
tinted  paint. 

The  living  room  was  one  of  the  most 
delightful  surprises  in  the  house.  The 
walls  from  top  to  bottom  appeared  to  be 
of  wood  paneled  after  the  Georgian 
fashion,  and  in  noticeably  graceful  pro- 
portions ;  the  ceiling  of  small  beams  was 
also  set  with  narrow  panels  between.  A 
thousand  dollars  w^ould  not  have  covered 
the  cost  of  such  work  at  the  present  day. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  walls  w^ere  of 
smooth  plaster  and  the  panel  effect  was 
made  with  picture  molding,  at  three  cents 
a  foot,  tacked  to  the  surface  and  painted 
over.  On  either  side  of  the  fireplace  two 
Colonial  pilasters  ran  from  floor  to  ceiling. 
These  were  the  result  of  a  long  hunt 
among  stores  that  purchased  the  interiors 
of  old  houses,  and  they  were  the  one  finish 
proper  to  emphasize  the  simplicity  of  the 
paneled  walls. 
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Upstairs,  as  the  floor  plans  show,  was  a 
big  airy  bedroom,  opening  into  a  bath  at 
one  end  and  at  the  other  into  a  dressing 
room,  in  which  every  possible  article  of 
wearing  apparel  had  its  own  place,  con- 
structed in  the  manner  that  should  best 
preserve  its  freshness.  These  three  rooms 
occupy  one  side  of  the  house.  On  the 
other  side  were  three  bedrooms,  each 
showing  the  same  adequacy  to  meet  every 
need  and  comfort. 

The  entire  house  was  furnished  with 
beautiful  old  mahogany  of  the  Colonial 
period,  some  that  had  been  brought  from 
England  by  early  members  of  the  family, 
and  some  that  had  been  collected  by  the 
mistress  of  the  house.  Among  the  latter 
was  a  rare  old  secretary,  the  panels  in  its 
doors  of  blown  glass  slightly  iridescent. 
This  had  been  the  property  of  an  old 
woman  who  kept  a  penny  store,  where,  as 
a  Httle  girl,  its  present  owner  had  been 
wont  to  invest  her  pennies.  Then  it  held 
glass  jars  of  peppermint  sticks,  lemon 
drops  and  "bolivers,"  with  many  other 
delicacies  that  doubtless  aided  in  impress- 
ing it  upon  her  memory,  and  when  the 
news  reached  her  of  the  old  storekeeper's 
death  and  that  her  few  possessions  were  to 
be  sold  she  hastened  to  make  arrangements 
to  secure  the  old  secretary.  With  its 
beautiful  rich-hued  mahogany,  exquisite 
chintzes,  crisp  white  curtains  and  delicate 
paint  the  house  combines  the  simplicity  of 
the  Colonial  life  with  the  conveniences  and 
modern  appliances  that  we  have  come  to 
consider  essential  to  home  comfort  today. 

Outside,  the  porch,  supported  by  big 
wooden  pillars,  was  floored  with  gray 
cement  tile  and  furnished  with  dark  green 
willow  furniture.    Before  it  a  little  stretch 


SHOWING   PLACING  OF   HOUSE 
IN      RELATION      TO      GARDEN. 


of  lawn  led  to  the  garden  hedged  about 
with  box,  red  brick  paths  radiating  from 
the  sun-dial  among  the  beds.  There  were 
beds  of  larkspur  and  foxgloves,  old- 
fashioned  pinks  and  rows  of  hollyhocks, 
and  about  the  sun-dial  beds  of  roses. 
Behind  these  was  a  little  vegetable  garden, 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  garden  a  miniature 
orchard  of  dwarfed  trees ;  apple,  cherry 
and  plum.  The  entire  garden  was  only  a 
hundred  by  sixty  feet.  It  had  been  planted 
while  the  house  was  in  process  of  erection, 
and  in  its  first  season  had  yielded  fruit, 
vegetables  and  flowers  enough  for  the 
household  use.  Nothing  was  lacking  in 
either  house  or  garden,  bearing  witness  to 
the  fact  that  thought  is  the  one  substitute 
we  have  for  time. 

"Everyone  has  been  so  kind  in  helping 
me,"  said  the  mistress  of  this  well- 
appointed  little  Paradise;  "I  feel  that  all 
my  friends  and  everyone  who  has  worked 
here  has  a  part  in  my  house.  I  am  sure  I 
had  the  best  carpenters,  the  best  painters, 
the  best  every  sort  of  workmen  in  the 
country,  for  they  have  been  as  careful  and 
thoughtful  as  if  it  had  been  their  own 
house.  We  all  built  it  together."  And, 
indeed,  the  house  shows  everywhere  the 
spirit  in  which  it  was  built.  It  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  blended  interests  of  many 
people,  and  although  it  may  seem  a  dis- 
proportionate comparison,  this  little  cot- 
tage has  been  built  with  the  spirit  that 
builded  the  great  cathedrals  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  to  which  every  craftsman  brought 
not  only  his  work  but  his  heart,  to  realize 
the  dream  of  a  master  mind. 
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See  page  87 


A  COTTAGE  LIVED  IN  BY  ONE  OF  THE  LACE  MAKERS  AT 
ASPLEY  GUISE,  BEDFORDSHIRE,  ENGLAND  :  AND  TYPICAL  OF 
THE    HOMES  OF  THESE   INTERESTING  AND   SIMPLE  PEOPLE. 


MRS.  TAYLOR,  ONE  OF  THE  LACE  MAKERS  OF  ASPLEY 
GUISE,  IN  THE  DOORWAY  OF  HER  COTTAGE,  WHICH  IS 
AN  INTERESTING  EXAMPLE  OF  THE  SIMPLICITY  AND 
DURABILITY    OF   OLD    ENGLISH    HOUSE   CONSTRUCTION. 


THE    LACE  MAKERS    OF 
KATHARINE  BUNNER 


ASPLEY    GUISE:    BY 


EVERYWHERE  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  one  finds  attempts  be- 
ing made  to  plant  or  to  reestablish 
home  and  village  industries.  Some 
are  successful  from  a  practical  point  of 
view ;  others  are  not.  Each  one,  however, 
is  an  effort  in  the  right  direction  and 
helps  to  establish  an  attitude  toward 
handicrafts  that  finally  must  result  in  bet- 
ter social  and  industrial  conditions.  But 
the  real  interest  lies  in  the  discovery  in 
England  of  a  village  industry  that,  unlike 
most  of  the  crafts,  has  never  needed  re- 
viving, because  for  centuries  it  has  been 
carried  on  by  the  people  as  a  means  of 
livelihood;  a  hereditary  handicraft  that 
has  descended  from  mother  to  daughter, 
and  that  is  practiced  more  or  less  as  a  side 
issue,  occupying  the  time  that  can  be 
spared  from  the  work  of  the  farm  or  the 
household. 

This  industry  is  the  making  of  lace  in 
Bedfordshire.  It  is  said  that  the  craft  was 
first  introduced  in  the  shire  by  Catherine 
of  Aragon,  and  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
patterns  are  reminiscent  of  Maltese  lace 
seems  to  confirm  the  general  belief. 
Whether  or  not  it  is  true  that  the  luckless 
Queen  of  Henry  VIII  found  employment 
for  some  of  the  spare  hours  of  her 
troubled  life  in  teaching  the  art  of  lace- 
making  to  the  peasants  in  certain  portions 
of  her  adopted  country,  it  is  at  all  events 
certain  that  the  people  of  Bedfordshire 
learned  much  about  lace-making  from  the 
French  refugees  who  came  over  to  Eng- 


land in  large  numbers  some  generations 
later,  and  who  were  forced  to  eke  out  a 
living  as  best  they  might  by  putting  to 
practical  use  such  of  the  French  crafts  as 
they  happened  to  know,  for  traces  of  this 
French  influence,  as  well  as  of  the  Span- 
ish, are  plainly  discernible  in  the  Bedford- 
shire lace. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  of  these 
laces  are  made  in  the  little  village  of 
Aspley  Guise,  which  lies  just  outside  the 
gates  of  the  great  park  surrounding 
Woburn  Abbey,  a  country  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Bedford.  Aspley  Guise  is  little 
more  than  a  hamlet, — just  a  handful  of 
quaint  old  thatched  cottages  in  a  more  or 
less  doubtful  state  of  repair,  but  each  one 
nestles  in  a  garden  such  as  grows  only  in 
England ;  a  genuine  kitchen-garden,  where 
flowers,  berries  and  vegetables  grow 
sociably  and  closely  together,  each  inch  of 
ground  yielding  its  all.  In  these  later 
years,  the  center  of  the  village  life  is  the 
thriving  little  Agricultural  School  estab- 
lished not  long  ago.  This  is  a  place  where 
the  farm  lads  and  lasses  of  the  country 
around  may  learn  the  best  and  most  mod- 
ern methods  of  farming,  dairying,  poultry 
raising,  bee-keeping  and  cookery.  The 
lace-making  is  rather  scorned  by  the  rising 
generation,  although  here  and  there  some 
daughter  or  granddaughter  takes  sufficient 
pains  to  learn  the  ancient  craft  of  the  vil- 
lage; spurred  to  it  perhaps  by  the  praise 
given  by  visitors  to  the  exquisite  laces  that 
grow  into  being  on  the  big  round  pillow 
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that  is  the  special  property  of  the  old 
grandmother,  and  by  their  admiration  of 
the  wonderful  dexterity  with  which  the 
quaint  carved  bobbins  are  handled  by  the 
aged  fingers, — for  in  the  village  of  Aspley 
Guise  it  is  the  old  grandmother  in  each 
household  who  makes  the  lace.  If  the 
family  happens  to  be  fairly  well  off,  she 
makes  it  to  occupy  the  time  that  hangs 
somewhat  heavily  on  her  hands,  but  if 
times  are  hard,  and  the  howl  of  the  wolf 
at  the  door  is  sometimes  heard  too  plainly, 
then  the  grandmother's  withered  fingers 
fiy  swiftly  among  the  bobbins  for  long 
hours  every  day,  and  the  few  pence  gained 
by  the  sale  of  a  yard  or  two  of  lace  help 
to  buy  food  and  to  keep  the  roof  over  their 
heads. 

The  first  of  the  lace-makers  we  visited 
the  day  I  went  to  Aspley  Guise,  was  Mrs. 
Williamson,  for  many  years  a  charwoman 
at  Woburn  Abbey,  and  now  living  on  a 
small  pension.  As  her  husband  is  living 
and  she  has  a  thrifty  family  of  sons  and 
daughters  to  help  her,  her  lace  is  usually 
not  for  sale.  She  makes  it  for  her  daugh- 
ters and  her  daughters-in-law  and  for  all 
the  sisters,  cousins  and  aunts  that  belong 
to  every  well-regulated  English  family, 
with  the  result  that  these  plain  farmer 
folk  own  a  store  of  laces  that  would  be 
worth  a  small  fortune  in  New  York. 

Mrs.  Williamson  is  a  hearty  old  dame 
who  enjoys  seeing  visitors,  and  as  she 
works  she  will  tell  you  how  she  was  sent 
to  a  lace  school  when  she  was  a  wee  mite 
of  five.  In  the  old  days  girl  children  were 
put  to  the  lace-making  very  young, 
partly  to  keep  them  out  of  mischief  and 
partly  because  they  gained  a  dexterity  of 
hand  and  eye  that  was  considered  impos- 
sible when  the  craft  was  learned  later  in 
life.  Nowadays,  even  in  the  country  vil- 
lages in  England,  child  labor  is  illegal, 
but  Mrs.  Williamson  stoutly  declares  that 
she  was  never  the  worse  for  the  work  she 
did  then,  and  that  the  girls  of  today  would 
be  better  off  if  they  were  made  to  do 
something  useful  instead  of  fiddling  away 
their  time.  The  teacher  was  strict  and, 
whether  the  pupil  were  apt  or  not,  a  cer- 
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tain  amount  of  lace  had  to  be  made  each 
day.  If  the  tale  were  not  complete  at  the 
close  of  the  day,  the  luckless  little  worker 
had  to  stay  until  it  was  finished.  There- 
fore the  task  meant  constant  attention  and 
quick  work, — which  must  at  the  same 
time  be  most  careful  and  accurate,  be- 
cause a  mistake  meant  raveling  out  the 
faulty  piece  and  doing  it  over  again,  and 
raveling  took  two  or  three  times  as  long 
as  the  making. 

When  she  married,  Mrs.  Williamson 
dropped  her  lace-making  because  the  care 
of  her  house  and  children  and  her  duties 
at  the  Abbey  took  all  her  time,  but  in 
later  years  when  the  heavy  work  was  per- 
force given  over  to  be  done  by  younger 
and  stronger  hands,  she  turned  again  to 
her  lace  pillow.  Her  old  art  came  back 
to  her  as  if  it  had  been  a  thing  of  yester- 
day,— and  when  she  tells  you  of  this  the 
musical  clash  of  the  bobbins  grows  a  little 
quicker  and  there  is  a  ring  of  pride  in  the 
pleasant  English  voice  that  forms  a  run- 
ning accompaniment  to  her  work.  Then 
the  lace  pillow  is  pushed  aside  and  a  box 
is  brought  out,  from  which  roll  after  roll 
of  blue  paper  is  taken  and  a  wealth  of 
lovely  laces  are  spread  out  over  the  table 
for  the  visitor  to  admire,  but  by  no  means 
to  buy,  for  they  are  all  gifts  to  the  daugh- 
ter who  has  stayed  at  home  with  her 
mother,  and  who  has  been  moving  about 
quietly  and  busily  all  the  time  the  mother 
worked  and  chatted.  There  was  in  the  col- 
lection one  or  two  pieces  of  old  Bedford- 
shire point,  the  making  of  which  is  almost 
a  lost  art  now,  for  it  is  the  most  difficult 
and  tedious  of  all  and  brings  but  a  frac- 
tion more  money  than  the  cobwebby  pat- 
terns which  go  so  much  more  swiftly. 

But  there  were  other  workers  to  be 
visited,  so  we  strolled  down  the  one  street 
of  the  village  to  see  Mrs.  Taylor,  whose 
tiny  cottage  dates  from  the  days  when  the 
oaken  beams  of  the  framework  were  all 
revealed  on  the  outside,  slightly  sunk  be- 
low the  surface  of  the  thick  rough  plaster 
walls.  Mrs.  Taylor  is  a  widow,  and  lace- 
making  with  her  is  no  recreation  for  spare 
hours,  but  a  very  real  necessity.     Most  of 
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her  living  must  come  from  her  Httle  garden 
and  from  the  lace  she  is  able  to  make  and 
sell ;  so  in  this  case  there  was  no  question 
of  vainly  longing  to  possess  some  of  it,  for 
here  we  could  buy.  The  beautiful  piece 
she  had  on  her  pillow,  an  edging  more 
than  two  inches  wide,  was  promised  to 
someone  else,  but  she  agreed  gladly  to 
duplicate  it  for  me  at  a  shilling  a  yard  as 
soon  as  she  had  finished  the  order  for 
three  yards  which  was  then  making.  But 
she  had  a  piece  of  insertion  that  was  nine- 
pence  a  yard,  and  we  lost  no  time  in  com- 
ing to  terms  over  that,  although,  recollect- 
ing the  price  I  would  have  paid  for  it  in 
New  York,  I  had  to  fight  hard  against  an 
impulse  to  offer  the  sweet-faced  old 
woman  three  or  four  times  the  modest 
sum  she  asked.  But  my  hostess,  one  of 
the  instructors  at  the  Agricultural  School 
who  brings  many  an  order  for  work  to 
her  friends  the  lace-makers,  told  me  that 
I  must  pay  them  only  the  price  they  asked, 
for  the  sum  they  named  was  what  the  lace 
was  worth  to  them  and  to  raise  the  price 
by  too  liberal  payment  would  perhaps 
mean  the  destruction  of  their  market  and 
the  loss  of  their  livelihood.  So  two  or 
three  small  coins  were  put  into  the 
wrinkled  hands,  which  closed  on  them 
with  as  much  gratitude  as  if  they  had 
been  sovereigns,  for  that  piece  had  been 
made  purely  on  the  chance  of  selling,  not 
on  order,  and  the  sale  of  three  yards, 
which  came  to  a  total  of  two  shillings  and 
three  pence,  was  a  joyous  windfall.  Then 
she  calculated  eagerly  the  days  it  would 
take  her  to  finish  the  order  I  left  with  her 
and  finally  named  a  day  upon  which  I 
should  surely  have  it,  "if  the  dear  Lord 
spared  her  that  long." 

At  the  foot  of  Mrs.  Taylor's  trim  little 
garden  we  entered  another  cottage,  and 
here  was  a  case  of  still  greater  need  for 
all  that  could  be  gained  from  the  time- 
honored  craft  of  the  village,  for  Mrs. 
Wood  was  seventy  and  badly  crippled  with 
rheumatism, — so  badly  that  she  could  only 
sit  at  her  pillow  plying  the  bobbins  with 
her  stiff  fingers  and  making  lace  to  pay 
not  only  for  food  and  shelter,  but  the  small 


wage  that  must  be  given  each  month  to 
the  neighbor's  daughter  who  came  in  to  do 
the  necessary  housework.  Mrs.  Wood's 
husband  sometimes  earns  as  much  as  ten 
shillings  a  week,  but  it  is  whispered  that 
not  all  of  that  wage  goes  toward  the 
housekeeping,  and  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  burden  too  often  rests  upon  the 
crippled  hands  that  yet  have  the  power  to 
make  laces  like  fine  frost-work.  In  this 
house  there  were  several  pieces  of  lace  for 
sale  and  the  luck  that  brought  a  purchaser 
to  her  door  was  even  more  remarkable  to 
;Mrs.  Wood  than  to  her  neighbor,  Mrs. 
Taylor.  The  narrow  laces  cost  fourpence- 
halfpenny  a  yard,  for,  as  she  apologetically 
explained,  there  was  nearly  as  much  work 
in  them  as  in  the  wider  pieces  that  would 
bring  sevenpence,  ninepence  or  even  a 
shilling.  For  an  elaborate  piece  so  wide 
that  it  would  have  made  a  very  respectable 
flounce,  the  sum  of  three  shillings  a  yard 
had  to  be  asked,  but  that  was  so  expensive 
that  there  were  very  few  orders  for  it. 

With  the  exception  of  some  old  woman 
here  and  there  who  has  only  her  lace  pil- 
low^ between  her  and  the  workhouse  and 
clings  to  it  with  the  fierce  independence  of 
the  English  peasant,  hoping  that  her  power 
to  work  may  not  be  taken  away  from  her 
until  she  is  laid  in  her  coffin,  the  industry 
is  practiced  merely  as  a  side  issue  to  gain 
a  little  extra  money  or  to  enable  the 
worker  to  make  for  her  friends  and  kin- 
dred presents  which  she  could  not  afford 
to  buy.  The  living  of  the  people  is  gained 
from  the  farms,  the  poultry,  the  garden 
and  the  bees,  so  lace-making  cannot  be 
said  to  form  an  important  asset  from  the 
commercial  point  of  view,  but  as  a  home 
industry,  carried  on  during  the  leisure 
hours,  it  is  so  well  worth  while  that 
philanthropists  who  wish  to  establish  some 
such  form  of  work  in  this  or  that  rural 
community  would  do  well  to  go  and  see 
the  quaint  old  women  who  make  lace 
under  the  thatched  roofs  of  Aspley  Guise, 
and  to  learn  from  them  something  of  the 
pride  and  pleasure  which  comes  from  the 
turning  of  an  honest  penny  here  and  there 
by  the  making  of  a  beautiful  thing. 
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THE  jewelry  represented  in  the  ac- 
companying cuts  formed  a  part  of 
the  recent  exhibition  at  the  GalUera 
Museum  in  Paris,  and  in  looking 
over  this  exhibit  one  reviews  the  latest 
phases  in  the  development  of  this  craft  in 
Europe,  England  and  America,  for  the 
markets  of  Paris  have  always  been  the 
barometers  of  the  fashions.  In  the  same 
way  reviewing  the  different  periods  of 
French  jewelry  it  is  possible  to  realize  the 
entire  evolution  of  the  craft  in  many  coun- 
tries and  to  a  certain  extent,  to  trace  the 
causes  that  influenced  the  various  periods. 
For  example,  the  jewelry  that  was  in 
fashion  during  the  last  of  the  eighteenth 
century  and  the  first  of  the  nineteenth 
shows  the  unmistakable  influence  of  the 
painter  David.  He  was  the  first  artist  in 
the  reaction  that  followed  the  light  and 
graceful  school  that  included  Watteau 
and  Boucher.  David  returned  deliberately 
to  the  classic  style  and  impressed  his 
methods  not  only  upon  the  painting,  but 
upon  all  the  decorative  arts  of  that  period. 
The  jewelry  was  stiff  and  set  to  a  degree; 
Percier-Fontaine  and  La  Fitte  were  the 
chief  designers  of  this  time  and  they 
found  their  inspiration  mainly  in  poHtical 
and  military  events,  thus  after  the  cam- 
paign in  Egypt,  scarabs,  sphinxes  and 
obelisks  became  the  mode.  All  this  jew- 
elry was  of  most  imposing  size,  as  indeed 
such  heavy  subjects  would  have  de- 
manded, even  had  it  not  been  that  they 
were  designed  to  be  worn  at  official  cere- 
monies where  they  were  meant  to  con- 
tribute to  the  effect  of  the  pageant  and  so 
naturally  had  to  be  of  theatrical  dimen- 
sions. The  stones  were  well  cut,  well 
mounted  and  of  rare  quality,  a  general  ex- 
cellence traceable  again  to  the  thorough- 
ness of  David's  methods,  but  their  artistic 
value  was  little  or  nothing.  This  was  the 
time  when  women  wore  heavy  chains  and 
bandeaux,  impressive  tiaras  and  large 
corsage  ornaments,  the  time  when 
cameos  were  in  style,  and  framed  in  dia- 
monds and  pearls  commanded  a  high 
price.     Napoleon  was  much  interested  in 


this  work,  perhaps  because  he  saw  in  it 
another  method  of  preserving  the  fame  of 
his  conquests,  for  he  established  a  school 
to  teach  the  process  of  cutting  cameos, 
many  of  which  bore  scenes  from  his  vari- 
ous campaigns. 

Coral  next  came  into  fashion  for  a  little 
while,  but  this  was  soon  routed  by  a  pon- 
derous gold  jewelry  in  which  stones  were 
little  used ;  ear  rings,  pendants  and  chains 
that  went  sometimes  a  dozen  times  about 
the  throat  and  diadems  in  the  form  of  the 
classic  olive  branch  were  characteristic  of 
this  time.  This  was  the  so-called  Roman 
style  and  the  next  step  was  naturally  to 
the  Gothic.  Wherever  we  find  the  Gothic 
in  any  art  we  find  also  imagination  and 
grace,  and  so  the  jewelry,  especially  that  by 
Bapst,  contained  some  pieces  which  may 
be  placed  among  the  master  works  in  the 
art.  The  influence  that  the  musician 
Wagner  brought  to  bear  upon  the  artistic 
world,  produced  a  more  romantic  type  of 
jewelry,  and  the  artists  of  his  period  began 
to  wake  to  the  possibilities  of  the  craft. 

With  the  second  Empire,  jewelry  passed 
through  another  period  of  decadence. 
New  diamond  mines  had  been  discovered 
and  diamonds  were  almost  exclusively 
used.  The  setting  was  of  little  importance 
at  this  time,  the  clarity  and  size  of  the 
stones  were  everything.  Thanks  to 
Massin,  jewelry  again  found  itself.  He 
set  aside  the  fashion  of  using  single  stones 
and  began  to  group  them  in  the  forms  of 
flowers  or  clusters  of  leaves,  oftentimes 
stiff,  and  showing  little  imagination,  but 
at  least  a  step  on  the  right  road. 

We  must  consider  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-four  as  one  of  the 
most  important  dates  in  the  history  of  the 
craft,  for  in  the  Salon  of  that  year  Rene 
Lalique  made  his  first  exhibit  and  his 
talent,  so  curious  and  original,  effected  a 
revolution  in  the  making  of  jewelry.  At 
first  he  met  with  the  hostility  that  opposes 
any  original  creative  effort,  but  in  a  little 
time  he  arrived  at  a  triumph  almost  too 
complete.  His  influence  was  in  the  first 
instance  pernicious,  but  not  more  so  than 
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that  of  any  artist  of  great  force  of  genius, 
as  for  example,  Wagner  in  music,  or 
Rodin  in  sculpture.  The  imitators,  who 
are  bound  to  follow  in  the  steps  of  a  great 
man,  without  the  power  to  grasp  the  hid- 
den spring  that  makes  the  work  of  a 
master  vital  in  a  unique  way  seize  upon 
the  externalities  within  their  grasp  and 
reproduce  only  the  mannerisms  of  his 
work.  Thus  for  a  long  time  we  have  been 
deluged  with  trinkets  "after  the  manner 
of  Lalique"  but,  alas,  without  his  skill 
and  imagination.  Now,  however,  the  first 
domination  of  his  genius  has  passed  and 
the  true  artists  have  returned  to  listen  once 
more  to  the  voice  of  their  particular  in- 
spiration, but  more  wisely  because  of  the 
broadening  that  they  have  received  under 
Lalique's  tutelage.  For  Lalique  seems  to 
have  been  visited  by  all  the  muses ;  in  his 
enamels  he  shows  the  color  sense  of  a 
painter ;  he  models  his  reliefs  like  a 
sculptor,  his  settings  show  the  expert  jew- 
eler and  the  whole  is  welded  into  a  single 
piece  worthy  the  dream  of  a  poet.  He 
cares  little  for  the  value  of  the  materials 
which  he  uses  ;  with  the  least  expensive  he 
has  made  some  of  his  most  beautiful 
pieces. 

This  exhibit  made  clear  also  what  an 
impression  science  has  had  upon  this 
craft.  Many  of  the  designs  were  taken 
directly  from  nature  and  showed  a  care- 
ful study,  not  only  of  exterior  forms,  but 
of  botanical  and  zoological  detail.  M. 
Fouquet's  exhibit  contained  a  beautiful 
collection  of  jewels  designed  by  his  head 
workman,  M.  Desrosiers.  The  necklace  in 
the  illustration  is  from  this  collection  and 
shows  a  thorough  technique  as  well  as  a 
graceful  conception. 

M.  Feuillatre,  on  the  contrary,  is  first 
of  all  a  student  of  color  and  he  is  best 
known  by  his  work  in  enamel  and  ap- 
plique. The  motifs  are  usually  in  deli- 
cate colors  against  backgrounds  of  deep 
rich  tones.  The  bracelet  and  the  bon- 
bonniere  accompanying  this  article  show 
something  of  the  method  with  which  he 
works  out  his  startling  but  beautiful  color 
schemes. 


A  hat  pin  is  shown  by  M.  Edgar  Brandt, 
one  of  the  younger  artists  who  is  best 
known  at  present  for  his  metal  work.  His 
designs  are  always  graceful  and  very  sim- 
ple in  line;  he  uses  few  stones  and  those 
usually  pearls  or  opals  or  similar  stones 
of  a  quiet  color. 

Nics  Brothers  were  represented  by 
many  pieces  of  unusually  delicate  work- 
manship and  fine  design,  of  which  one  of 
the  hat  pins  reproduced  is  an  excellent 
example. 

The  progress  of  M.  Boutet  de  Monvel 
has  been  of  great  interest;  the  belt  buckle 
using  the  figure  of  a  pheasant  shows  the 
reason  for  this  interest,  the  design  is  so 
striking  and  so  admirably  adapted. 

THE  medalists  are  more  and  more 
gaining  the  attention  of  the  public  to 
their  interesting  art.  In  America  we  are 
most  familiar  with  the  work  of  the  late 
Saint-Gaudens  and  that  of  Victor  Bren- 
ner, who  designed  the  one-cent  piece  now 
current;  but  for  the  most  part,  the  medal- 
ist along  with  the  miniature  painter  has 
not  yet  won  the  general  appreciation  of 
the  public. 

The  last  Salon  at  Paris  showed  a  very 
complete  collection  of  medals  by  artists  of 
various  countries,  and  it  was  interesting  to 
note  how  much  the  field  of  subjects  had 
broadened.  M.  Vernon,  one  of  the  fore- 
most of  the  French  artists,  showed  a  bust 
of  President  Fallieres,  revealing  to  a  re- 
markable degree  the  great  simple  nature  of 
the  man,  who  in  spite  of  the  conventional 
life  of  Paris  and  the  anxieties  of  political 
strife,  still  keeps  the  simple  air  of  the 
Gascogne  peasant. 

Ovide  Yencesse  was  particularly  notice- 
able in  the  exhibit  for  his  wonderful 
ability  to  portray  human  emotion.  He 
seems  more  a  painter  than  a  sculptor,  as 
his  "Study"  reproduced  in  this  article 
shows.  His  figures  are  almost  full  face, 
a  very  difficult  position  in  medal  work 
where  the  relief  is  of  necessity  low,  and 
Yencesse  works  in  more  than  usually  low 
relief.  The  modeling,  it  will  be  noticed, 
is  very  accurate,  the  figures  are  full  of 
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life  and  the  expressions  tense  and  very 
clearly  defined.  The  plaque,  commemorat- 
ing the  industrial  exposition  of  Milan  is 
also  by  this  artist.  The  perspective  and 
the  various  textures  so  ably  brought  out 
make  this  deservedly  one  of  his  most 
famous  pieces. 

Among  the  medals  and  plaques  ex- 
hibited by  M.  Niclausse,  the  head  of  the 
old  peasant  entitled  "The  Friend"  is  most 
interesting  in  subject  and  execution. 
Here  again  we  find  the  full  face  shown, 


wrinkled  and  seamed  by  age  and  toil.  The 
modeling  about  the  eyes  and  ears  is  espe- 
cially fine. 

Edward  Sawyer  contributed  a  very 
American  subject  in  the  head  of  the 
Apache  Indian,  Captain  Coffey.  The 
strong  features,  the  keen  eyes  under  the 
heavy  lids,  lent  themselves  admirably  to 
the  relief  and  the  novelty  of  the  type  made 
this,  with  another  Indian  subject,  a  most 
striking  feature  in  the  exhibit,  and  one  in 
which  Paris  was  greatly  interested. 


A  REVIVAL  OF  NEEDLECRAFT:  SOME  FRESH 
SUGGESTIONS  FOR  ORNAMENTING  BEDROOM 
DRAPERIES:  BY  KATHRINE  SANGER  BRINLEY 


NO  applied  art  is  more  interesting 
in  its  modern  development  than 
embroidery ;  and  it  is  a  good  thing 
that  in  a  department  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  home,  vital  art  is  tak- 
ing the  place  of  unimaginative  labor.  Out 
of  the  dead  past  of  "fancy  work,"  a  fresh 
and  personal  interpretation  of  beauty  has 
grown;  the  womanly  craft  of  the  needle 
has  again  allied  itself  to  art. 

All  along  the  lines  of  needlework  sin- 
cerity is  replacing  affectation  and  making 
its  appeal  in  embroidery,  as  in  all  the  dec- 
orative arts,  to  hundreds  of  thoughtful 
people.  The  awakened  desire  for  homes 
expressive  of  the  simple  beauty  of  life, 
reaches  out  for  means  of  setting  forth  in 
all  the  departments  of  those  homes  the 
beauty  which  is  simplicity;  so  the  right 
kind  of  house  leads  on  to  the  right  kind 
of  furniture  and  furnishings,  till  the  re- 
constructive spirit  has  brought  every  detail 
of  a  little  world  into  harmony  with  itself. 

To  those  who  are  interested  in  this  new 
embroidery,  and  have  perchance  a  bed- 
room which  awaits  the  proper  note  of 
decoration,  the  accompanying  designs  for 
bureau  scarf,  bedspread  and  curtains  may 
be  of  value.  They  are  based  on  the  pas- 
ture thistle.  Sitting  under  August  skies, 
watching    through    a    golden    haze    their 


purple  glory,  they  seem  to  typify  the  joy 
of  life, — and  not,  as  their  name  in  Latin 
signifies,  "Tribulation," — the  joy  that  can 
spring  up  in  stony  places,  with  hardly  a 
grain  of  comfort  to  give  foothold !  These 
purple  blossoms,  beloved  of  bees  and  but- 
terflies, held  in  their  green  vases  of 
classic  shape,  have  been,  of  course,  con- 
ventionalized, and  fitted  to  their  various 
positions. 

The  designs  shown  in  this  article  are 
planned  for  a  combination  of  applique  and 
stitching.  In  applique  embroidery,  strictly 
speaking,  the  accent  is  either  upon  line  or 
upon  mass ;  in  these  examples  there  is  very 
little  line  work  and  more  stitching  than 
often  is  found  with  applique ;  the  flower 
petals,  being  of  solid  work,  help  to  put 
the  accent  upon  the  mass  of  the  design, 
which  gives  breadth  of  feeling  and  a  cer- 
tain quietness. 

Creamy  hand-woven  linen  is  the  founda- 
tion of  the  bureau-scarf  and  bedspread,  as 
shown  embroidered.  The  panel  which  is 
set  into  each  end  of  the  scarf  is  of  pale 
violet  linen  upon  which  the  design  is  first 
worked ;  when  finished,  this  is  basted  into 
position  upon  the  scarf  ends  and  framed 
with  a  band  of  Oriental  stitch  in  green 
silk.  The  buds,  calyxes  and  leaves  of  this 
design    are    cut    from    green    linen    and 
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WORKING    DRAWING 
FOR     THISTLE     FM- 


fastened  to  the  violet  background  by  but- 
tonhole stitch  in  green  silk  worked  over 
a  thread  of  violet  silk,  the  stitches  being 
set  far  enough  apart  to  show  this  violet 
thread  gleaming  through,  A  beautiful 
edge  of  broken  color  is  thus  obtained, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  edges  of  the 
applied  parts  are  strengthened.  The  flower 
petals  are  worked  over  and  over  with  pur- 
ple silk  three  shades  darker  than  the  back- 
ground. The  French  knots  are  one  shade 
lighter  than  the  petals,  and  the  straight 
rays  are  lightest  of  all,  and  are  simply 
couched  single  strands.  All  the  stems  are 
worked  in  Oriental  stitch,  using  green  silk. 
It  may  be  well  to  explain  how  this  stitch, 
which  is  of  the  feather-stitch  family,  is 
worked.  Three  guiding  lines  are  neces- 
sary to  perfectly  even  working, — in  the 
case  of  this  central  stem,  for  instance,  the 
two  outside  edges  and  a  line  running 
parallel  with  them  through  the  middle  of 
the  space  is  marked.  Beginning  with  the 
left,  these  lines  may  here  be  referred  to  as 
I,  2,  and  3.  Begin  then  by  bringing  the 
needle  out  of  the  top  of  line  i,  insert  it 


DETAIL   OF   ORIENTAL   STITCH. 

directly  at  the  top  of  line  3,  bring  it  out 
on  the  same  level,  that  is  at  the  top  of 
line  2;  then  insert  the  needle  again  just  at 
the  other  side  of  the  thread,  the  lower 
side,  still  on  line  2,  and  bring  it  out  just 
below  the  first  stitch  on  line  i.  This  is 
repeated  until  the  whole  stem  is  worked. 
Modifications  of  the  stitch  may  be  ob- 
tained by  using  four  guiding  lines  and 
spacing  them  so  the  two  inside  ones  are 
very  close  together,  or  further  apart,  as  one 
desires  the  middle  rib  of  the  stitch  to  be 
short  or  long.  It  is  usually  worked  hori- 
zontally and,  though  requiring  a  good  deal 
of  silk,  is  a  very  eflfective  and  quickly 
worked  stitch. 

The  hems  of  the  scarf  and  of  the  spread, 
after  basting,  are  ornamented  with  crewel 
and  knot  stitches  which  take  the  place  of 
regular  hemming.  As  shown,  the  scarf 
hem  was  first  marked  off  every  two  inches, 
then  every  other  space  of  two  inches  was 
subdivided  into  half  inches,  and  at  these 
points  the  double  back  stitches  were  taken 
which  simulate  knots,  being  worked  with 
the  same  thread  used  for  the  other  spaces, 
which  were  covered  with  a  line  of  crewel 
stitch.  This,  it  will  be  recalled,  is  akin  to 
outline  stitch  but  gives  a  richer  line  and  is 
worked  in  the  opposite  way ;  that  is  to  say, 
in  this  case  the  thread  is  kept  always  be- 
low the  needle  and  to  the  right,  while  in 
outline  stitch  the  thread  is  always  above 
the  needle  to  the  left.  Bring  the  needle 
out  each  time  in  the  hole  made  by  the  pre- 
ceding stitch.  The  wider  hem  of  the 
spread  is  spaced  every  three  inches  for  this 
stitching.     The  design  is   treated  in  the 
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COKXER  OF  THISTLE  DESIGN  FOR  CURTAIN, 
SHOWING  INTERESTING  WAY 
THE  PATTERNS  AT  FOOT 
AND  SIDE  vary:  NATU- 
RALLY THESE  DESIGNS 
ARE  REPEATED  THE  FULL 
WIDTH  AND  LENGTH  OF 
DRAPERY. 


same  way  as  the  scarf  panel ;  the  leaves 
turn  back  upon  a  field  of  violet  linen, 
which  is  first  embroidered  with  a  central 
ornament  of  French  knots  and  couched 
rays.  The  blossoms  and  stems  are  em- 
broidered directly  upon  the  spread. 

The  curtain  design  is  perhaps  the  hap- 
piest of  the  three  and  has  the  advantage 
of  being  so  constructed  that  if  preferred 
a  part  only  might  be  used  as  a  repeat,  or 
the  whole  might  be  modified.  As  it  stands 
the  design  is  planned  for  a  curtain  two 
yards  long  by  one  yard  wide,  a  soft  gray 
sheer  grass  linen.  Every  twelve  inches  a 
square  of  violet  linen  four  by  four  inches 
bears  upon  it  an  embroidered  blossorn,  the 
whole  being  framed  in  a  band  of  Oriental 
stitch  in  green  silk.  These  squares  are 
connected  down  the  length  of  the  border 
by  elongated  stems  worked  in  Oriental 
stitch,  two  of  which  bear  buds  beneath 
each  blossom.  The  bottom  of  the  curtain 
is  bordered  by  the  same  squares  set  at  the 
same  intervals,  but  buds  on  stems  of 
alternating  height  replace  the  long  stems 
of  the  edge.  The  simple  motif  of  buds 
stitched  around  with  green  buttonholing 
and  the  violet  thread — which  last  is  used 
for  the  little  spikes  at  the  top— might  be 
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used  by  itself  for  a  border.  The  squares 
of  violet  in  their  sequence,  however,  give 
a  right  accent  to  the  design,  and  would 
make  a  pleasing  color  note  in  a  room. 
Only  the  calyxes  and  buds  are  cut  from 
the  green  linen  and  applied  in  this  design. 
Stitching  predominates.  If  preferred,  the 
blossoms  could  in  each  case  be  worked 
directly  upon  the  curtain  and  by  dispens- 
ing with  the  violet  squares 
and  their  framing,  a  quieter 
result  be  obtained,  but  one 
would  disassociate  the 
curtains  from  the  scarf 
and  spread  to  a  certain 
extent  while  losing  some- 
thing of  the  decorative 
value. 

So  much  depends  upon 
the  right  choice  of  shades, 
that  it  is  suggested  the 
violets  of  the  linen  and 
silks  be  carefully  selected.  The  green  of 
leaves  and  stems  presents  less   difficulty. 


SHOWING   THE   CORRECT   PLAaNG   OF 
THISTLE      DESIGN      ON      BEDSPREAD. 


THISTLE    DESIGN    FOR    BEDSPREAD. 


THISTLE  DESIGN  FOR  SCARF  END:  IX 
THE  LOWER  LEFT-HAND  CORNER  IS 
SHOWN  A  CREWEL  AND  KNOT  STITCH, 
USED    AS    A    FIXISH    FOR    THE    HEMS. 


DETAIL  IN  THISTLE  DESIGN  FOR  CUR- 
TAIN, SHOWING  POSSIBILITIES  OF 
INTERESTING     VARIATION     IN     MOTIF. 


FIGURE  ONE. 


FIGURE    TWO. 


FIGURE  THREE. 

THE  three  styles  of  Craftsman  electric 
lamps  shown  on  this  page  have  been 
particularly  designed  for  use  on  desk  or 
small  table.  Design  No.  i  is  a  very  satis- 
factory reading  light.  The  shade  is  triangular 
in  section  and  can  be  tilted  at  will.  It  meas- 
ures io5^  inches  in  length  by  8  across  the  base 
of  the  triangle.  It  is  constructed  on  a  copper 
frame  with  the  two  end  panels  of  copper.  Two 
thicknesses  of  glass  are  used  in  the  shade,  the 
lining  of  white  porcelain  and  the  outer  glass 


a  soft  mottled  antique.  The  stand  is  con- 
structed of  quartered  oak,  the  joints  mortised 
and  doweled. 

Design  No.  2  has  a  shade  of  small  opalescent 
panes  set  in  copper,  and  gives  a  rich  glowing 
color  when  lighted.  The  stand  for  this  lamp 
is  comprised  of  a  wooden  shaft,  banded  at  the 
top  and  bottom  with  copper  and  mounted  on 
a  square  base.  Four  copner  supports  project 
from  the  stand  to  the  edge  of  the  shade.  The 
shaft  is  mortised  to  the  base. 

Design  No.  3  is  similar  in  construction  to 
No.  2,  but  it  is  lighted  with  a  cluster  of  three 
bulbs  controlled  by  a  switch  at  the  top  of  the 
shade,  which  is  of  sweet  grass  and  is  very 
light  in  weight.  Willow  or  rafifia  may  be  used 
instead  of  the  grass.  All  the  woodwork  in 
these  lamps  is  stained  and  finished  with  the 
Craftsman  Luster. 

Our  present  space  will  not  permit  more  de- 
tailed descriptions  of  these  lamps.  But  if  any 
of  our  subscribers  find  one  or  all  of  them  of 
sufficient  interest  to  desire  to  understand  their 
construction  and  will  write  to  us  to  that  effect, 
we  will  furnish  detailed  technical  information 
for  putting  them  together,  with  illustrations, 
in  the  Cabinet  Work  department  of  our  ne.xt 
issue,  providing,  of  course,  request  is  received 
in  time. 


LESSONS  IN  PRACTICAL  CABINETiMAKING  AND 
METAL  WORK 


WE  are  resuming  in  this  number  the 
pubHcation  of  lessons  in  cabinet- 
making  and  in  metal  work.  We 
are  omitting  the  mill  bills  for 
stock  in  the  cabinetmaking  because  they 
take  more  space  than  can  be  spared,  and 
because  the  individual  worker  can  easily 
make  them  out  for  himself  from  the  meas- 
urements given  in  the  working  drawings. 
The  first  design  shown  is  for  a  telephone 
table,  but  would  be  equally  useful  as  a 
stand  for  a  big  plant,  a  lamp,  or  even  as 
a  work  table.  It  is  very  simple  in  con- 
struction, and  a  scale  of  measurement  is 
given  below  the  working  drawing.  The 
drawing  of  the  corner  section  and  the  plan 


of  the  table  top,  shown  on  page  102,  illus- 
trates the  method  used  in  putting  the 
main  body  of  the  table  together,  and  the 
same  principles  are  repeated  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  other  two  tables.    Looking 
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at  the  plan,  we  see  the  outhne  of  the 
square  which  represents  the  edges  of  the 
post  against  the  top  of  the  table.  At  each 
side  of  this  are  the  rails,  pieces  which 
run  below  the  table  top,  that  are  mortised 
into  the  posts.  This  is  done  by  making 
a  groove  in  the  post,  and  fitting  into  it  the 
end  of  the  rail  which  has  been  cut  away 
on  the  two  sides  to  form  a  tenon.  Great 
care  should  be  taken  that  the  tenon  is  not 
too  slender  to  support  the  rail,  and  it 
should  also  be  large  enough  so  that  some 
pressure  is  necessary  to  fit  it  into  the 
mortise.  To  hold  it  firmly  the  following 
method  is  used ;  a  hole  is  bored  through 
the  posts  and  tenon,  and  a  wooden  peg  or 
dowel  driven  in.  The  end  of  the  tenon 
must  always  be  dipped  in  glue  before  it  is 
put  into  the  mortise.  Cabinetmaker's 
glue  is  best ;  this  comes  in  flakes  and  should 
be  mixed  with  water  and  melted  until  it  is 
of  the  right  consistency;  as  it  very  soon 
becomes  hard  when  it  is  cold,  the  wood 
upon  which  it  is  used  should  also  be 
heated.  The  same  method  of  mortise  and 
tenon  is  used  in  putting  in  the  rails  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  table,  but  the  shelf  is 
notched  in  at  the  corners  and  fastened  by 
dowels  to  the  rail.  For  fastening  on  the 
top,  the  best  method  which  we  have  found 
is  the  little  dumb-bell  shaped  pieces  of  iron 


and  screws.  A  groove  should  b€ 
cut  in  the  top  of  the  post  and  one 
end  of  the  iron  set  down  into  it 
until  it  is  level  with  the  surface. 
This  is  then  screwed  into  the  post 
while  a  second  screw  secures  the 
end  which  projects  to  the  table 
top.  These  should  be  used  at  in- 
tervals along  the  rails  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  builder.  The  builder 
can  easily  make  such  pieces  for 
himself;  or  if  he  does  not  wish  to 
go  to  that  trouble,  he  can  get  them 
from  us. 

The  second  table  is  simpler,  if 
possible,  than  the  first,  as  it  has 
no  shelf.  The  third  piece  is  a  very  useful 
study  table.  It  is  of  a  convenient  height 
with  a  broad  top  for  writing,  a  shelf  be- 
low to  hold  books  and  papers  and  a  foot 
board  which  mav  be  used  as  an  additional 
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shelf.  The  working 
drawings  show  a  side 
view,  and  an  end  view  with  the  plan. 
The  side  view  shows  the  outHne  of  the 
broad  rail  against  the  post.  This  is 
held  in  place  by  little  pins,  one  end  fitted 
into  a  hole  in  the  edge  of  the  rail,  the  other 
slipping  into  a  corresponding  hole  in  the 
post,  much  as  an  extra  leaf  is  fastened  in 
a  table ;  about  three  of  these  pins  are  nec- 
essary for  the  width  of  the  rail.  The  foot 
board  is  held  by  a  tenon,  the  end  project- 
ing through  the  rail  with  beveled  edges,  to 
give  a  smooth  and  attractive  finish.  It  is 
well,  also,  to  slightly  bevel  the  feet  of  the 
posts  so  that  the  wood  does  not  splinter  as 
they  are  moved  across  the  floor.  The  shelf 
beneath  the  top  rests  in  a  deep  groove  cut 
in  the  rail  and  is  notched  around  the 
corners  of  the  posts. 

In  The  Craftsman  for 
October,  1907,  we  published 
our  first  lesson  in  metal 
work,  and  gave  a  complete 
list  of  the  tools  necessary  in 
making  the  simpler  forms  in 
copper ;  this  list  the  beginner 
will  find  of  great  advantage 
to  him.  Several  other  les- 
sons have  been  given  show- 
ing the  construction  of 
bowls  and  dishes  of  easy 
design,  and  gradually  intro- 
ducing more  difficult  proc- 
esses and  forms.  The 
equipment      necessary      for  J — 1_ 


making  the  present  articles 
is :  Braziers'  soft  copper  No. 
18  and  No.  20,  Brown  and 
Sharpe  gauge,  in  sheets  30 
X  60  inches ;  copper  tubings 
}i  inch;  copper  rod,  Ys,  inch; 
brass  spelter  (easy  flowing) 
sometimes  called  hard  solder; 
tin  solder ;  a  solution  of 
borax  and  water;  an  iron 
rod  2  inches  thick  and  about 
36  inches  long;  rosin  for 
filling  tubing;  a  curved  ball 
hammer;  a  flat-faced  ham- 
mer; two  iron  mandrels  with 
round  tops  ;  a  wooden  block 
covered  with  a  thick  pad  of 
sacking,  which  should  be 
slightly  wet  when  in  use. 
It  is  always  a  good  idea  to  make  a 
paper  pattern  of  the  article  to  be  cut  from 
the  sheet  of  copper  rather  than  to  follow 
the  dimensions  firsthand  on  the  copper 
itself.  The  first  steps  in  the  construction 
of  all  these  pieces  are  the  same.  After  a 
piece  of  the  right  size  and  shape  has  been 
cut  from  the  copper,  one  edge  of  it  is 
notched  as  in  Fig.  I ;  the  two  edges  are 
then  brought  together  and  the  smooth 
edge  slipped  under  the  alternating  notches 
so  that  in  general  the  result  looks  like 
Fig.  II.  Place  the  cylinder  thus  formed 
over  the  iron  rod  and  hammer  the  seam 
until  it  clinches;  pour  the  borax  solution 
along  the  seam  on  the  inside  until  it  runs 
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through  the  joints.  This  cleans  the  metal 
of  all  foreign  matter  and  holds  the  spelter 
in  place  after  it  has  been  sprinkled  freely 
over  the  seam.  It  is  then  ready  to  be 
brazed. 

In  brazing,  a  forge  or  furnace  with  an 
air  pressure  is  necessary,  and  charcoal  or 
hard  coal  is  the  fuel  to  be  preferred.  The 
blaze  should  be  confined  to  the  center  of 
the  coals,  which  should  become  quite  hot 
before  the  cylinder  is  exposed  to  them. 
This  should  be  held  upon  a  rod  or  wire, 
seam  downward,  and  run  slowly  backward 
and  forward  above  the  blaze.  The  spelter 
melts  more  easily  than  the  copper  and  run- 
ning through  the  notches  brazes  them  to- 
gether ;  care  should  be  taken  that  the  cop- 
per does  not  also  melt.  When  this  has  been 
accomplished  with  due  care,  the  cylinder 
may  be  plunged  in  cold  water  to  cool  and 
then  dried  in  the  sawdust.  If  the  spelter 
shows  any  lumps  they  should  first  be  filed 
down  and  then  the  whole  seam  hammered 
over  the  iron  rod  until  it  is  smooth.  The 
tops  of  all  these  pieces  are  finished  by 
being  turned  over  wire,  the  edges  of  the 
copper  carefully  tucked  under.  Care 
should  be  taken  that  the  edge  of  the  cyl- 


inder to  be  turned  is  of  even  thick- 
ness, and  it  should  be  repeatedly 
heated  or  annealed  to  prevent  the  ma- 
terial cracking. 

The  first  design  is  for  an  um- 
brella stand.  The  copper  should  measure 
24  X  2>Z  inches  across  the  top  and  39 
inches  across  the  bottom.  The  first  steps 
are  stated  above.  The  bottom  is  a  disc, 
the  edge  of  which  is  turned  over  about  ^ 
of  an  inch ;  this  is  fitted  into  the  bottom 
of  the  cylinder  and  soldered  into  place  by 
tin  solder  to  make  it  water-tight.  The 
band  around  the  top  is  4^  inches  wide, 
the  ends  are  brazed  together  and  it  is  then 
riveted  to  the  stand.  In  the  process  of 
riveting,  holes  are  first  made  with  an  iron 
punch,  the  rivet  is  put  through  from  the 
inside,  and  the  projecting  end  is  ham- 
mered into  a  round  or  flat  head  as  de- 
sired. Fig.  Ill  in  the  working  drawings 
shows  the  shape  of  the  plate  which  holds 
the  handle;  this  is  also  copper.  No.  18 
Brown  and  Sharpe  gauge.  It  is  first  cut 
into  a  flat  piece  and  then  is  bent  up  as  the 
drawing,  giving  the  edge  of  the  holder 
demonstrated.  The  ring  is  of  yV  o^  H 
inch  tubing.  In  order  to  have  this  keep 
its  shape  while  it  is  being  bent,  it  should 
be  filled  with  hot  lead  or  rosin,  which  may 
be  removed  when  the  desired  shape  is 
secured  by  bending  it  around  some  solid 
form.  The  ends  are  slipped  into  the 
holder,  which  is  riveted  to  the  stand  cover- 
ing the  seam  in  the  band. 

The  second  design  is  for  a  vase ;  this  is 
15  inches  high,  21  inches  in  circumference 
at  the  base  and  9  inches  at  the  top.  Fig.  I 
shows  the  pattern  of  the  vase  before  the 
edges  have  been  joined.  When  they  have 
been  brazed  and  hammered,  the  cylinder 
is  held  at  an  angle  to  the  padded  block 
and  the  copper  is  beaten  out  as  shown  in 
Fig.  IV.  The  bottom  of  the  vase  is  a  disc- 
shaped piece.  Fig.  V,  about  Yz  inch  larger 
in  diameter  than  the  bottom  of  the  cylin- 
der. This  allows  it  to  be  notched  all 
around  to  the  depth  of  ^  inch.  It  is 
then  slipped  into  the  cylinder  which  ap- 
pears as  in  Fig.  VI,  half  of  the  notches  on 
the  outside  of  the  edge  and  the  alternating 
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til  within  about  two  inches  of  it.  Then 
draw  in  the  edge  by  hammering  it  over 
the   round-topped  mandrel  until  the   d^e- 


half  on  the  inside.  It  is  then  turned  over 
the  flatter  of  the  two  mandrels,  the  seam 
hammered  down  as  described  at  the  first 
of  the  article,  and  brazed  with  the  spelter. 
The  third  design  is  for  a  jardiniere. 
This  is  30  inches  high  and  255^  inches  in 
circumference  at  the  top  and  bottom. 
After  brazing  the  copper  into  the  form  of 
a  cylinder,  it  should  be  placed  upon  the 
padded  block  as  in  Fig.  IV.  Holding  it 
at  an  angle,  begin  to  hammer  it  in  the  in- 
side at  about  the  center,  turning  it  slowly 
in  one  direction  so  that  the  indentations 
work  spirally  toward  the  bottom  edge  un- 


DESIGNS   FOR   COPPER   UMBRELLA    STAND, 
VASE  AND  TWO  JARDINIERES. 

sired  shape  is  made.  Toward  the  base  the 
jardiniere  becomes  smaller,  flaring  at  the 
bottom  edge.  This  is  done  by  hammering 
the  copper  upon  the  outside  and  turning  it 
back  over  the  mandrel. 

The  dimensions  for  the  flat  copper  of 
the  second  jardiniere  are  14  inches  in 
height  by  30  inches.  Note  that  the  out- 
ward curve  is  at  the  base  of  this  jar.  In 
both  of  the  jardinieres  the  bottoms  are 
soldered  in. 
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FIG  Vi 
WORKING  DRAWINGS  ILLUSTRATING  CONSTRUCTIVE  STEPS  IN  THE  METAL  WORK  SHOWN  IN  THIS  .\RTICLE  : 
FIG.  I  :  SHOWS  THE  COPPER  SHEET  NOTCHED  AND  BENT  IN  CYLINDER  FORM  :  FIG.  II  :  THE  SEAM  JOINED 
AND  READY  FOR  BRAZING  :  FIG.  Ill :  THE  HANDLE  PLATE  FLAT  AND  BENT  :  FIG.  IV  :  POSITION  OF  THE  CYLIH- 
DER  ON  THE  BLOCK:  FIG,  V:  BOTTOM  DISC  WITH  CIRCUMFERENCE  NOTCHED:  FIG.  VI:  END  OF  VASE  HAM- 
MERED OUT  AND  READY  FOR  BRAZING :   FIG.  VII :   TWO  MANDRELS. 
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WE  cannot  fail  to  recognize  a  chal- 
lenge in  the  fact  that  a  certain 
ex-trainer  of  pugilists  and  cham- 
pion of  the  wrestling  ring  has 
grown  rich  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars  a  year  by  literally  bully- 
ing- men's  bodies  back  into  health.  All 
forms  of  bullying,  be  it  remembered,  affect 
the  will  as  well  as  the  body.  The  challenge 
then  takes  the  form  of  an  interrogation 
mark.  Why  does  one  man  pay  another 
one  hundred  dollars  a  week  for  allowing 
him  to  submit  to  a  system  of  arbitrary 
routine  and  of  personal  tyranny  which 
would  arouse  protest  in  the  inmates  of  a 
State's  prison  ?  And  the  question  becomes 
the  more  baffling  when  we  note  that  these 
men  who  pay  for  the  privilege  of  yielding 
absolute  obedience  to  a  man  whose  superi- 
ority is  neither  intellectual  nor  spiritual 
but  merely  a  matter  of  physique  and  of 
will  power,  come  not  only  from  the  ranks 
of  our  business  men,  our  lawyers,  our 
doctors  and  our  preachers,  but  from 
among  the  men  who  are  our  leaders  in 
statesmanship  and  who  represent  us  in  our 
dealings  with  other  nations. 

But  this  obedience  is  voluntary,  you 
may  say,  and  is  justified  by  the  results. 
Certainly  no  one  can  doubt  that  discipline, 
in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  offers  a  sov- 
ereign remedy  for  flabby  bodies  and  shat- 
tered nervous  systems.  But  there  is  noth- 
ing occult  or  secret  about  the  methods  of 
this  man  and  his  institution,  and  it  is  that 
fact  which  affords  us  our  text.  Among 
the  class  of  people  from  whom  his  patients 
are  recruited  there  can  be  few  indeed  who 


do  not  already  know,  at  least  theoretically, 
the  value  of  simple  fare,  ample  outdoor 
exercise,  regular  hours  for  eating,  sleep- 
ing and  working,  and  abstinence  from  all 
narcotics  and  artificial  stimulants,  as  aids 
to  physical  rehabilitation.  And  all  these 
factors  in  the  recovery  of  health  are  within- 
their  reach  at  any  time,  freely  theirs  for 
the  taking.  What  they  buy  of  this  man, 
then,  is  something  more  than  a  course  of 
treatment.  It  is  the  temporary  use  of  his 
will.  But  for  the  driving  force  of  this 
one  man's  will  their  pampered  and  undis- 
ciplined bodies  would  refuse  to  reach  out 
and  grasp  the  health  which  is  really  always 
accessible.  Not  having  the  v/ill-power  to 
drive  themselves,  they  must  pay  a  task- 
master to  apply  the  lash. 

What  this  actually  means,  as  exemplified 
in  a  well  known  and  successful  institution 
in  which  men  pay  to  be  domineered  over, 
can  be  very  eloquently  indicated  by  the 
citation  of  a  few  unadorned  facts.  The 
patient — who  pays  for  a  week's  treatment 
in  advance,  and  sacrifices  his  money  if,  as 
often  happens,  he  leaves  prematurely — is 
expected  to  obey  absolutely  the  most  trivial 
as  well  as  the  important  commands  of  the 
proprietor.  Thus  not  only  must  he  eat, 
sleep,  bathe,  exercise  and  dress  at  the  word 
of  command  as  punctiliously  as  a  soldier 
marching  in  manceuvers,  but  he  must  leave 
his  coffee  spoon  in  or  out  of  his  cup  ac- 
cording to  orders,  and  he  is  checked  per- 
emptorily and  without  ceremony  if  he 
ventures  to  get  into  his  bath  right- foot- 
first  when  he  has  been  told  to  get  in  left- 
foot-first.     He  may  be  a  Supreme  Court 
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Judge  or  a  United  States  Senator,  but  he 
stands  up  and  sits  down  at  the  word  of  an 
ex-trainer  for  the  prize-ring  as  meekly  as 
any  schoolboy.  Nor  are  the  words  of  com- 
mand here  in  vogue  spoken  gently  or 
softened  by  any  of  the  formulas  of  cour- 
tesy. Instead  it  is  "Didn't  you  hear  what 
I  said  ?  I  wonder  how  long  it  wall  be  be- 
fore I  smash  one  of  you  muts !" 

Is  this  whole  amazing  phenomenon,  we 
may  ask  in  passing,  merely  another  in- 
stance of  our  blind  acceptance  of  the  "in- 
stitution" ?  To  answer  this  question  fairly 
it  would  be  necessary  to  examine  all  the 
facts  connected  with  its  growth  and  de- 
velopment, and  these  facts  we  have  not 
at  hand.  But  it  would  seem  that  some- 
thing of  this  must  have  entered  into  the 
situation  before  a  system  of  discipline 
which  reduces  men  to  tears  in  the  privacy 
of  their  cubicles  could  become  almost  a 
fashion. 

Now  it  is  doubtless  true  that  the  orders 
given  are,  in  the  main,  wise  orders,  even 
if  roughly  uttered.  And  it  is  also  doubt- 
less true  that  by  obedience  to  these  orders 
the  patients  regain  bodily  vigor  and  re- 
establish their  general  physical  and  mental 
efficiency.  But  is  it  conceivable  that  their 
self-respect,  that  essential  element  of  per- 
sonal integrity,  has  not  suffered  in  the 
process?  They  will  perhaps  salve  their 
wounded  dignity  by  philosophizing  on  the 
value  and  beauty  of  obedience.  As  one  of 
them  said,  "It  is  a  good  thing  for  a  man 
to  learn  to  obey."  Yet  the  worth  of 
obedience  depends  entirely  upon  where  it 
is  rendered.  There  is  virtue  in  obeying 
just  laws,  or  the  dictates  of  our  conscience 
or  our  reason.  But  on  the  other  hand 
there  is  often  just  as  much  virtue  in  dis- 
obedience and  revolt.  In  this  case,  obedi- 
ence should  have  begun  earlier,  and  it 
should  have  been  obedience,  under  no 
other  coercion  than  that  of  the  individual's 
own  will,  to  those  simple  laws  of  physical 
health  which  are  today  a  part  of  the  com- 
mon knowledge  of  the  race.  Is  such 
obedience  too  much  to  expect  of  the  aver- 
age well-educated  man  or  woman  in  this 
day  of  wide  enlightenment?    If  it  is,  then 


we  must  accept  with  what  grace  we  can 
the  humiliating  spectacle  of  men  from  our 
cultured  professional  classes  and  even 
molders  of  our  national  policy  flocking 
weakly  around  a  man  of  will  and  paying 
him  to  force  them  to  live,  for  a  time  at 
least,  sanely  and  temperately. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  inmates  of 
sanitariums  as  a  whole  present  many  a 
depressing  spectacle  of  enfeebled  will 
power,  many  a  futile  and  fluttering  pursuit 
of  that  health  which  would  probably  have 
been  nearer  their  grasp  had  they  not 
broken  in  panic  from  their  places,  in  the 
great  ranks  of  the  world's  workers.  It  is 
always  pathetic  and  saddening  to  see  peo- 
ple dropping  out  of  the  main  current  of 
life  to  wander  in  search  of  that  which 
should  be  as  much  their  birthright  as  the 
air  they  breathe.  But  many  of  these 
deserters  from  the  field  are  really  old  and 
broken,  and  many  have  been  hopelessly 
handicapped  from  birth.  On  the  other 
hand  the  health  resort  which  forms  our 
text  is  recruited  only  from  those  who  are 
still  capable  of  bearing  a  part  in  the  battle 
— men  whose  vitality  is  sufficient  to  flame 
up  instead  of  flickering  out  under  the 
heroic  treatment  accorded  them.  Is  it 
anything  less  than  an  indictment  of  our 
civilization  that  such  men  should  have  need 
of  such  a  refuge  ? 

"It  is  a  sick  business,"  says  the  proprie- 
tor, "trying  to  make  anything  decent  out 
of  these  fellows."  There  speaks  the  un- 
derstandable scorn  of  a  man  who.  through 
his  will,  is  the  master  of  his  ow^i  body,  for 
those  who  have  let  the  reins  slip  from  their 
fingers  to  be  caught  up  by  one  form  of 
destructive  excess  or  another — excesses  of 
appetite  or  of  indolence,  of  barren  dissipa- 
tion or  of  productive  but  ill-regulated 
labor.  Is  not  the  scorn  deserved?  And 
when  we  look  at  the  class  of  men  who 
incur  it — men  who  have  had  all  the  advan- 
tages of  our  elaborate  educational  system, 
and  who  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  to 
some  extent  typical  of  its  results — -we 
wonder  if  it  is  not  time  for  some  shifting 
of  emphasis  in  our  national  ideals.  There 
are  some  salutary  truths  that  Sparta  taught 
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and  that  we  have  forgotten.  It  would  be 
nonsense  to  take  the  pessimistic  view  that 
we  are  an  effete  people,  no  longer  able  to 
subject  our  own  bodies  to  the  wholesome, 
hardy  discipline  of  sane  living — which  is 
the  only  freedom.  But  it  is  not  extrava- 
gant to  suggest  that  by  our  educational 
methods  we  have  laid  less  stress  than  we 
might  on  the  development  of  the  individual 
will.  We  have  not  given  to  self-control 
and  self-mastery  as  high  a  place  as  they 
deserve  among  our  national  ideals.  If  we 
had,  would  we  lind  so  many  of  our  success- 
ful men,  men  of  position  and  achievement, 
paying  a  fellow  man  large  sums  to  brow- 
beat them,  through  lack  of  ability  to  enforce 
their  own  authority  over  their  own  bodies? 
We  see  on  every  side  of  us  such  men^ 
who  have  cultivated  their  brains,  at  least 
along  the  particular  line  of  their  ambitions, 
but  have  indulged  and  pampered  or  else 
neglected  and  abused  their  bodies,  and 
have  allowed  their  wills  to  atrophy,  except 
in  so  far  as  these  served  to  hold  them  true 
to  their  little  inadequate  vision  of  success. 
Is  not  such  self-defrauding  blindness,  or 
ignorance,  or  indifference,  if  we  stop  to 
contemplate  it,  one  of  the  most  amazing 
spectacles  afforded  by  our  marvelous, 
blundering,  half-realized  civilization  ?  Yet 
even  modern  philosophy,  which  aims  to 
look  all  the  facts  in  the  face  and  can 
scarcely  be  suspected  of  a  too  easy  opti- 
mism, admits  that  it  is  perfectly  possible 
to  adjust  all  the  demands  of  life  to  one 
ideal, — which  for  lack  of  a  better  word 
we  may  call  happiness — and  to  adjust  that 
ideal  to  its  natural  conditions.  In  other 
words,  it  is  possible  to  live  that  sane  and 
poised  life  which  is  the  life  of  reason,  and 
which  has  happiness  and  well-being  for  its 
sanction.  As  steps  toward  this  goal  it  is 
perfectly  feasible  to  treat  our  bodies  with 
respect,  and  to  keep  our  wills  on  the 
drivers'  seat  in  fair  weather  as  well  as 
foul.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  impress 
these  possibilities  upon  our  citizens  as  chil- 
dren, and  thereby  save  them  from  the 
necessity  of  sacrificing  their  self-respect  to 
regain  a  partial  dominion  over  their  bodies 
in  middle  age? 
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NOTES 

MR.,  Robert  Henri  preceded  the 
opening  of  his  school  on  the 
Tuesday  after  Labor  Day  by  an 
exhibit  of  foreign  prints  repro- 
ducing many  of  the  famous  paintings  and 
drawings  of  the  old  masters,  chiefly  those 
of  Franz  Hals,  Rembrandt  and  the  Spanish 
painters,  Groya,  Greco  and  Velasquez. 
The  prints  are  the  property  of  Mr.  Henri, 
collected  during  his  various  trips  abroad 
for  reference  and  study.  They  have  been 
carefully  selected  and  many  of  them  are 
rare.  Mr.  Henri's  object  in  exhibiting 
them  was  to  give  his  pupils  a  comprehen- 
sive review  of  the  work  of  each  of  these 
artists,  and  thus  to  show  the  pictures  not 
as  individual  specimens  of  the  men's 
methods,  but  as  various  ways  in  which  the 
artists  found  expression.  We  have  the 
pleasure  of  a  one-man  exhibit  frequently 
among  modern  artists,  but  where,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  old  masters,  every  famous 
gallery  of  Europe,  England  and  America 
cherishes  one  or  two  particular  jewels  of 
their  work,  it  rarely  happens  that  we  can 
see  more  than  a  few  of  their  pictures  to- 
gether. 

The  large  collection  of  Goya  was  a  par- 
ticularly valuable  experience.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  recall  how  little  we  knew  of  Span- 
ish art  twenty-five  years  ago.  It  is  to 
Whistler,  largely,  that  we  owe  our  pleasure 
in  the  galleries  of  Spain,  and  the  Hispanic 
Society  of  America  has  done  much  to  fos- 
ter our  interest  by  its  exhibits  of  the 
modern  school. 

During  the  Zuloaga  exhibition  last 
winter,  it  will  be  remembered  that  his 
work  was  compared  to  that  of  Goya, 
whose  earnest  student  and  admirer  he  was. 
This  was  again  emphasized  in  the  prints 
of  the  older  artist.  There  was  the  same 
wide  range  of  subjects,  each  painted  with 
a  deep  understanding  that  related  them  to 
the  greater  world  of  human  emotion. 
Goya  lived  in  the  last  of  the  eighteenth 
century  and  the  first  of  the  nineteenth ;  he 
was  a  many-sided  man,  roisterer  and  gen- 
tleman, rebel  and  patriot,  and  his  art  evi- 
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denced  his  varied  view  of  life.  We  find 
gruesome  scenes  from  the  Inquisition  and 
hardly  more  horrible  grotesques  _  and 
fantasies  ;  delightful  portraits  of  individual 
treatment,  full  of  the  personality  of  the 
sitter,  as  well  as  dramatic  compositions  of 
great  beauty  and  spirit.  He  was  the  only 
painter  whose  works  represented  the  po- 
litical atmosphere  of  his  time,  and  a  series 
of  etchings  entitled  the  "Horrors  of  War" 
were  very  nearly  the  means  of  bringing  a 
sentence  of  banishment  upon  him.  He 
was  an  indefatigable  worker  with  a  never- 
waning  imagination  and  an  unusually 
broad  view  of  life  which  enabled  him  to 
paint  the  street  woman  or  the  laughing 
child  and  give  each  her  proportionate 
weight  and  value  in  the  scheme  of  exist- 
ence. 

Greco,  two  hundred  years  earlier  in 
date,  was  not  so  much  a  painter  of  reli- 
gious subjects  as  a  religious  painter.  In 
his  portraits,  even,  there  is  an  aspiration 
toward  something  felt  but  not  understood 
expressed  in  the  wide  seeing  eyes  and  the 
elongated  lines  of  the  hands  and  bodies. 
His  religious  pictures  have  an  atmosphere 
of  sweet  and  humble  adoration.  Greco 
seems  not  to  have  regarded  his  pictures  as 
the  symbols  of  a  frozen  creed,  but  as  an 
expression  of  what  to  him  was  the  supreme 
mystery. 

Velasquez,  who  is  far  the  best  known 
of  all  the  Spanish  artists,  was  represented 
by  some  wonderful  photographs  from  the 
details  of  his  larger  canvases  which 
brought  out  very  clearly  the  dignity  this 
artist  seems  to  find  inherent  in  everything 
animate  or  inanimate. 

The  three  Spanish  painters  were  in  in- 
teresting contrast.  Greco,  the  poetic 
aspirant,  overwhelmingly  conscious  of  the 
secret  of  the  world  but  with  no  hope  of 
fathoming  it,  Goya,  full  of  turbulent 
energy,  seeming  to  have  delved  wildly  into 
existence  and  found  it  a  rich,  wonderful 
mosaic  of  human  passions,  and  Velasquez, 
content  to  take  things  as  they  came,  finding 
all  worth  while  and  innately  right. 

The  wall  devoted  to  Franz  Hals  was 
like   a   patch   of   sunshine.      His    simple- 


hearted  burghers  and  their  wives,  looking 
out  benignly  from  their  splendid  velvets 
and  damasks  and  great  ruffs,  were  mar- 
velously  presented.  In  the  center  wall 
space  was  that  delightful  portrait  of  the 
artist  and  his  wife  like  the  good  king  and 
queen  of  the  pictured  populace.  Among 
these  prints  was  a  copy  of  the  new  picture 
which  the  Louvre  has  just  purchased. 

The  Rembrandt  drawings  were  perhaps 
the  most  interesting  of  ali.  They  were 
hurriedly  executed  with  a  few  big  blots  of 
shadows  and  the  fewest  possible  lines,  but 
the  swaggering  buccaneer,  the  child 
screaming  and  struggling  in  its  nurse's 
arms;  the  age-broken  man,  were  each  as 
present  as  in  the  most  carefully  constructed 
painting. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  exhibition 
could  not  have  been  delayed  till  later  in  the 
season,  for  it  was  of  unique  interest  not 
only  to  the  students  but  to  the  general 
public. 

THERE  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk 
this  early  fall  in  New  York  about 
Educational  Opera,  and  a  supplementary 
season  presented  by  Mr.  Hammerstein  at 
the  Manhattan  Opera  House  has  been  so 
designated — as  a  matter  of  fact,  rightly  so. 
Surely  all  well  sung,  sympathetically  pre- 
sented, intelligently  staged  opera  of  a 
character  important  enough  to  merit  such 
management,  must  be  ranked  as  educa- 
tional. Each  opera  season  at  the  Man- 
hattan or  the  Metropolitan  is  essentially  a 
matter  of  educational  importance.  And 
the  more  beautiful  the  presentation,  the 
more  perfect  the  voices  brought  together 
for  the  purpose,  the  more  truly  educational 
such  opera  must  become.  The  only  be- 
wilderment we  feel  in  regard  to  Mr. 
Hammerstein's  adjective  is  that  he  should 
seem  to  limit  it  to  his  supplementary  sea- 
son of  opera,  which,  however  beneficial  to 
the  public  it  may  prove,  and  it  must  be  this 
through  good  work,  cannot  hope  to  accom- 
plish the  sort  of  cultivation  we  expect  to 
glean  from  the  more  supreme  music  and 
final   achievement   of  the   singers   of  the 
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regular  season,  both  on  Broadway  and 
Thirty-fourth  Street. 

And  so  while  we  feel  that  Mr.  Hammer- 
stein  is  wholly  within  his  rights  in  the 
characterization  of  the  cheaper  opera  sea- 
son, he  seems  to  be  doing  himself  an  in- 
justice by  establishing  a  limitation  to  the 
work  of  opera  as  a  whole  in  New  York. 
For  every  opportunity  to  hear  good  music, 
of  which  Xew  York  avails  itself  so  freely 
and  extravagantly,  is  progress  out  into  the 
wider  margin  of  development  for  our  peo- 
ple. For  it  is  only  through  an  appreciation 
•of  the  best  of  all  the  arts  that  one  is  en- 
abled to  complete  the  circle  of  one's  own 
understanding  of  all  that  beauty  which 
encompasses  life.  It  is  through  our  men 
of  genius  that  we  find  the  straight  road  to 
beauty ;  it  is  what  these  artists  express  of 
the  final  loveliness  of  the  world  that 
creates  in  us  a  desire,  one  by  one,  to  travel 
slowly  after  them,  to  a  better  realization 
of  what  art  really  is. 

And  so  each  man  and  woman  who  fur- 
nish opportunity  for  the  presentation  of 
art  are  doing  the  finest  and  best  educa- 
tional work  possible,  for  they  are  giving 
the  public  an  opportunity  to  develop  ap- 
preciation for  the  beauty  that  might  other- 
wise have  escaped  it.  In  this  sense  not 
only  is  all  of  the  best  opera  educational, 
but  also  all  sincere  drama,  all  painting 
which  is  inevitable  in  its  relation  to  life, 
all  poetry  which  upholds  a  social  or  na- 
tional ideal.  Indeed,  true  art  cannot  ex- 
press itself  in  authentic  channels  without 
becoming  a  means  of  education  to  those 
who  appreciate  its  power  and  service. 

And  so  we  apprehend  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  culture,  not  only  from  Mr.  Ham- 
merstein's  supplementary  season,  but  his 
more  representative  winter  work,  as  well 
as  from  the  opportunity  of  treading  down 
the  wide  road  of  beauty  which  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  is  promising  to  open 
for  us,  and  also  in  the  excellent  work  of  the 
smaller  Italian  Opera  Company,  which  is 
not  only  presenting  the  opera  of  its  own 
people  most  sympathetically,  but  has  had 
the  courage  and  initiative  to  bring  to 
America  the  most  notable  of  all  Russian 


women  singers,  Mme.  Makaroff,  who 
ranks  as  the  greatest  soprano  in  her  own 
country,  and  who  has  up  to  the  present 
time  never  been  allowed  to  sing  other  than 
on  the  Russian  stage. 

REVIEWS 

THE  tales  in  "Roads  of  Destiny"  by 
O.  Henry  rank  in  our  estimation 
with  some  of  the  best  short  stories 
of  de  Maupassant,  Poe  and  Haw- 
thorne, men  who  have  made  of  short-story 
writing  a  separate  and  distinct  expression 
of  literary  art.  Many  authors  write  short 
stories  which  are  really  long  stories  re- 
duced in  size,  but  there  are  few  who  have 
the  instinct  to  select  the  one  vital  instant 
from  the  mass  of  surrounding  circum- 
stance and  see  it  as  the  index  of  an  entire 
life,  which  is  the  gift  of  the  short-story 
writer.  From  his  first  publication  Mr. 
Sidney  Porter  ("O,  Henry")  has  shown 
himself  a  master  of  this  literary  form, 
which  has  been  so  aptly  described  as 
"cross  sectioning  life,"  and  in  spite  of  a 
large  output  of  stories  he  has  maintained 
a  standard  of  excellence  that  is  pleasantly 
reassuring  in  this  time  of  sudden  successes 
and  equally  rapid  declines. 

He  is,  moreover,  one  of  the  most  truly 
American  writers  we  have,  and  among  the 
very  few  whose  work  has  an  historical 
value.  Who  else  has  shown  us  such  a 
variety  of  American  types  or  so  many 
sides  of  American  life  ?  He  has  not  delved 
into  the  peculiar  psychology  of  any  one 
type,  or  undertaken  to  solve  any  one 
national  problem,  but  his  mind  has  traveled 
like  the  ray  of  a  searchlight  out  all  over 
the  country,  and  he  has  hit  us  off  as  a 
nation  with  light  but  unerring  strokes.  The 
scenes  that  he  reveals  are  widely  different 
in  nature,  but  they  are  all  thoroughly 
American  in  spirit,  and  the  humor,  semi- 
satirical,  and  yet  with  an  occasional  touch 
of  pathos,  in  which  he  sets  forth  his 
characters,  is  a  peculiarly  American  char- 
acteristic. Mr.  Porter  has  lived  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  and  one  feels  that 
he   has  the  whole   field   before   him,   not 
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only  a  knowledge  of  some  particularly  in- 
teresting section,  and  that  he  has  only  to 
direct  the  searchlight  of  his  understanding 
upon  any  portion  of  American  life  to  re- 
veal innumerable  other  dramas  as  vivid 
as  those  he  has  already  presented.  The 
book  under  review  takes  its  title  from  the 
fanciful  first  story  of  the  French  peasant, 
who  is  a  shepherd-poet. 

The  other  stories  are  immensely  enter- 
taining, with  a  preponderance  of  Western 
yarns.^  "'The  Passing  of  Black  Eagle" 
and  '"Friends  in  San  Rosario"  are  espe- 
•cially  attractive  and  amusing.  The  book 
is  in  every  way  up  to  the  level  of  its  prede- 
cessors and  adds  a  valuable  quota  of  pop- 
ulation to  the  miniature  America  that  O. 
Henry  has  been  building  up  these  last 
few  years  and  which  we  earnestly  hope 
will  prosper  and  increase.  ("Roads  of 
Destiny."  By  O.  Henry.  376  pages. 
Price,  $1.50.  '  Published  by  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Company,  New  York.) 

<'pED  Horse  Hill,"  by  Sidney  :\IcCall. 
IV  is  obviously  a  problem  novel  and 
deals  with  the  factory  conditions  m  the 
South.  It  is  valuable  and  interesting  as 
an  accurate  picture  of  the  conditions  ex- 
isting there,  of  which  the  author  has  made 
a  careful,  personal  investigation.  No  de- 
tail has  been  spared  and  the  book  gives 
some  startling  revelations  upon  the  matter 
of  individual  freedom  in  the  South.  Every- 
one is  familiar  with  the  child-labor  prob- 
lem in  that  section  of  the  country  but  not 
so  many  know  of  the  position  of  the 
"whipper-in"  whose  duty  it  is  to  go  about, 
rounding-up  the  truants,  and  too  often  the 
sick  children,  and  driving  them  with  a 
long-lashed  whip  into  the  factories.  The 
idea  of  a  child  deprived  of  play  time  and 
light  and  sun  is  sufficiently  revolting,  but 
the  effect  that  this  treatment  has  had  upon 
their  characters,  hideous  little  grotesques 
of  Ishmaels  that  it  has  evolved,  makes  the 
brief  chapter  in  this  book  deaUng  with 
that  subject  leave  an  indelible  impression 
upon  the  mind  of  the  reader.  Child-labor 
exists  everywhere,  but  not  under  the  con- 
ditions and  circumstances  that  make  it  ab- 
solute slavery. 


The  leading  character  of  the  book  is 
rather  too  neurotic  and  hysterical  a  type 
to  gain  the  entire  sympathy  of  the  North- 
ern reader,  but  the  subject  matter  of  the 
book  is  of  absorbing  interest  and  clearlv 
set  forth.  ("Red  Horse  Hill."  By  Sidne'y 
McCall.  361  pages.  Price,  $1.50.  Pub- 
lished bv  Little,  Brown  &  Company,  Bos- 
ton.) 

"  A  RE  the  Dead  Alive?"  Under  such  a 
^\-  title  Mr.  Freemont  Rider  offers  a 
book  that  aims  to  present  a  summary  of 
the  knowledge  gained  about  spiritual 
phenomena  during  the  last  decade. 
Whether  men  of  the  caliber  of  Camille 
Flammarion,  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  Cesare 
Lombroso  and  William  James  are  right 
or  wrong  in  their  belief  of  an  unseen  world 
where  the  dead  work  and  love  and  live, 
Mr.  Rider  makes  no  attempt  to  judge. 
Simply,  he  has  collected  a  mass  of  data 
fraudulent  and  otherwise,  belonging  to  the 
field  of  psychical  research  and  combining 
this  with  the  published  statement  of  the 
many  notable  men  interested  therein,  he 
presents  in  popular  and  concise  form  a 
series  of  articles  which  when  read,  give  to 
the  layman  a  working  knowledge  exten- 
sive enough  to  permit  of  his  thinking  and 
deciding  for  himself. 

Many  of  the  illustrations  are  reproduc- 
tions of  spiritualistic  photographs  and 
such  as  are  known  to  be  fraudulent  are 
described  in  the  processes  of  their  mak- 
ing. Chapters  of  this  book  appeared  in 
The  Delineator  last  year,  causing  consid- 
erable sensation.  Inquiries  were  received, 
so  the  author  states,  from  many  who  de- 
manded positive  assurance  that  their  dead 
were  alive  and  begged  for  ways  by  which 
they  might  communicate  with  them. 
("Are  the  I>ead  Alive?"  By  Freemont 
Rider.  Illustrated.  372  pages.  Price, 
$1.75.  Published  by  B.  W.  Dodge  &  Co.. 
New  York.) 

ENGLAND  and  the  English."  by  Price 
Collier,  contains  the  elements  that 
should  go  to  produce  in  a  book  of  this 
title  a  serious  study  of  a  triumphant  race. 
It  is  not,  however";  but  the  very  more  or 
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less  unscholarly  inconsistency  of  view- 
point that  makes  it  not  so,  lends  the  book 
a  charm  which  permits  one  to  read  it  com- 
fortably without  fear  and  with  profit. 
The  author  is  delightfully  human  and 
strong  in  his  likes  and  dislikes.  He  likes 
the  English  but  dislikes  the  EngHshman, 
and  he  tells  us  so,  though  not  in  so  many 
words.  And  these  warring  attitudes  get 
sadly  mixed  up  at  times,  and  we  are  con- 
fused, mystified  maybe,  but  we  keep  read- 
ing on  and  on,  all  the  while  profiting  from 
the  really  wonderful  amount  of  informa- 
tion Mr.  Collier  has  collected.  We  never 
find  out,  of  course,  just  how  John  Bull 
can  be  impossible  one  minute  and  a  "bully 
fellow"  the  next,  and  yet  remain  the 
identical  John.  But  this  really  doesn't 
matter,  for  when  we  close  the  book  we 
have  learned  a  good  deal  about  the  Eng- 
lish, and  are  satisfied  to  forget  our 
author's  inconsistencies.  ("England  and 
the  English."  By  Price  Collier.  434 
pages.  Price,  $1.50.  Published  by 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.) 

OCCASIONALLY  an  involved  sen- 
tence or  poorly  constructed  para- 
graph mars  one's  pleasure  in  reading 
"Alaska"  by  Ella  Higginson.  Often,  too, 
history  and  anecdote  are  run  together  in  a 
way  to  confuse ;  but  speaking  not  too 
critically,  the  book  is  delightful.  This  is 
true  mainly  because  it  so  obviously  ex- 
presses the  author's  love  and  enthusiasm 
for  the  country  she  describes,  and  places 
her  work  far  from  the  made-to-order 
variety  so  common  nowadays.  On  page 
after  page  you  are  made  aware  that  Miss 
Higginson  is  no  ordinary  tourist,  confin- 
ing her  attention  to  the  "sights,"  but  a 
seeker  of  lost  traditions  and  generally  un- 
known facts. 

The  historical  side  in  one  place  at  least, 
is  dealt  with  authoritatively  and  after 
reading  this  version  of  the  attitude  we 
have  taken  in  the  Alaskan  and  British 
Columbian  controversies,  one  is  inclined 
to  believe,  with  the  author,  that  but  for 
either  Governmental  inefficiency  or  cow- 
ardice,   the    United    States    today    might 


possess,  rightfully,  a  much  larger  portion 
of  the  beautiful  and  valuable  country 
called  Alaska.  ("Alaska."  By  Ella  Hig- 
ginson. Illustrated.  530  pages  and  index. 
Price,  $2.50.  Published  by  The  Mac- 
millan  Company,  New  York.) 

"AN  Attempt  to  Solve  the  Trust,  Labor 
'^\.  and  Negro  Problems"  is  the  sub- 
title of  a  book  from  the  pen  of  Harry 
Earle  Montgomery,  entitled  "Vital  Amer- 
ican Problems."  It  is  absurd  and  impos- 
sible for  us  or  anyone  to  attempt  to  judge 
how  near  Mr.  Montgomery  comes  to  a 
solution  of  these  interesting  questions. 
Time  alone  can  show  that,  but  in  the 
meantime  every  American  would  do  well 
to  read  this  volume  because  the  facts  con- 
tained therein  are  exact  and  concisely  put 
in  their  logical  order.  Good  citizenship 
is,  after  all,  more  or  less  a  matter  of  edu- 
cation, and  in  "Vital  American  Problems" 
many  will  find  information  and  sugges- 
tions that  will  lead  them  to  think  carefully 
before  casting  their  votes  in  the  coming 
elections.  ("Vital  American  Problems." 
By  Harry  Earle  Montgomery.  362  pages 
and  index.  Price,  $1.50.  Published  by 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.) 

USERS  of  glass  rather  than  manufac- 
turers will  profit  by  reading  "Glass 
Manufacture"  by  Walter  Rosenhain.  All 
processes  of  manufacture  are  described, 
however,  though  in  untechnical  terms,  and 
the  distinctive  varieties  are  grouped  under 
different  chapter  heads  and  told  about  sep- 
arately. In  his  preface  Mr.  Rosenhain 
points  out  the  interesting  fact  that  in  all 
other  books  upon  glass  extended  mention 
is  made  of  certain  ingenious  methods  for 
the  making  and  blowing  of  glass,  although 
these  ways  have  come  no  nearer  to  a  state 
of  practical  use  than  that  of  being  de-. 
scribed  in  the  records  of  the  patent  office. 
Such  material  has  been  left  out  of  the 
present  volume  and  the  reader  is  assured 
that  practical  ways  and  means  in  everyday 
use  alone  are  written  of.  ("Glass  Manu- 
facture." By  Walter  Rosenhain.  264 
pages.  Price,  $2.00  net.  Published  by  D. 
Van  Nostrand  Company,  New  York.) 
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A   VISIT  WITH    EDWARD    CARPENTER:    BY 
M.  IRWIN  MACDONALD 

|OME  years  ago,  Edward  Carpenter  came  to  America 
to  visit  Walt  Wliitman.  It  was  the  visit  of  a  disciple 
to  a  master,  for  in  the  utterances  of  the  rugged  pioneer 
who  had  plunged  boldly  into  a  realm  of  "thought  so 
ancient  that  it  seemed  new  to  modern  understanding, 
and  had  brought  back  with  him  so  many  uncut  o-ems 
of  truth,  the  younger  poet  and  philosopher  had  found 
the  spiritual  leadership  that  his  own  mind  craved.  And  the  record 
of  that  visit  has  the  sound  of  deep  calhng  unto  deep,  for  two  fellow 
travelers  had  met,  and  both  had  gone  so  far  along  the  road  which  led 
to  their  common  goal  that  the  trivial  things  of  life  fell  away  into 
nothingness  before  the  large  simpHcity  of  their  association.  Never- 
theless, this  record  had  another  and  lighter  side  than  the  philosophy 
common  to  both  men,  for  it  gave  with  equal  directness  the  pleasant 
everyday  happenings,  the  httle  personal  characteristics,  that  show 
Whitman  the  man  as  well  as  Whitman  the  poet,  and  to  this  we  are 
indebted  for  the  most  delightfully  human  picture  of  him  that  is  to  be 
found  in  all  the  literature  written  about  his  strange  and  powerful 
personality. 

To  give  an  equally  clear  and  vivid  picture  of  Carpenter  himself 
would  require  not  only  equal  breadth  and  simpleness  of  viewpoint, 
but  an  art  as  great  and  sincere  as  his  own.  The  man  who  can  depict 
with  sympathy  and  comprehension  all  sides  of  his  subtle  individuahty 
has  not  yet  been  found,  and  we  must  turn  to  his  own  books  for  an 
understanding  of  his  large  and  sane  philosophy  of  hfe.  Throuo-h 
his  books  and  through  his  public  utterances  Carpenter  the  philosopher 
is  well  and  widely  known;  but  the  man  himself,  hving  as  he  does 
practically  in  seclusion  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  seems  to 
shrink  away  from  public  knowledge,  and  little  is  known  of  him, 
especially  in  this  country.  In  England  a  slender,  frail-looking  man,' 
clad  in  loose  clothes  of  thin  gray  wool,  occasionally  appears  on  the 
lecture  platform  in  London  or  in  some  one  of  the  provincial  cities 
and  in  a  quiet,  almost  diffident  way,  says  things  which  make  people 
think.  Then  he  vanishes  again,  and  is  next  heard  of  in  Rome  or 
in  Venice,  or  possibly  in  his  own  home  among  the  Yorkshire  hills. 
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and  the  British  pubUc  is  left  for  a  time  to  digest  his  utterances  and 
to  read  his  books  if  they  want  an  explanation  of  them. 

Therefore,  desirable  as  it  was  to  a  member  of  the  editorial  staff 
of  The  Craftsman  to  meet  Edward  Carpenter  and  learn  from  per- 
sonal observation  what  manner  of  man  it  was  who  had  written 
" CiviHzation :  its  Cause  and  Cure"  and  "The  Simplification  of 
Life,"  the  possibility  of  doing  so  seemed  at  first  very  doubtful.  Some 
of  his  friends  in  London  were  sure  that  he  was  in  Italy ;  others  thought 
he  might  be  either  at  home  or  in  any  part  of  England,  going  about 
his  work  in  his  usual  quiet  way,  unheralded  and  unadvertised.  But 
at  last  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  an  erratic,  interesting  genius 
named  Joseph  Clayton, — himself  a  brilliant  writer  and  an  incor- 
rigible iconoclast  who  has  hard  work  to  make  a  Hving  because  in 
his  books  and  review  articles  he  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  poke 
incisive  fun  at  the  httle  tin  gods  of  English  political  life.  Naturally, 
he  and  Carpenter  are  close  friends,  and  he  exerted  himself  in  my 
behalf  so  kindly  and  energetically  that  it  was  not  long  before  I  re- 
ceived a  friendly  letter  from  Carpenter  himself,  asking  me  to  come 
and  see  him  at  Millthorpe  if  at  any  time  during  the  summer  I  happened 
to  be  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

MILLTHORPE  is  a  little  hamlet  perched  on  one  of  the  York- 
shire hills,  not  far  from  Sheffield.  To  reach  it  one  has  to 
leave  the  Scotch  express  from  London  at  Chesterfield  and  drive 
six  miles  into  the  open  country.  The  drive  alone  is  worth  a  journey 
to  the  north  of  England,  for  the  road  winds  its  irregular  way  through 
one  of  the  loveliest  regions  in  the  kingdom.  I  had  had  an  idea  that 
Yorkshire  was  bleak  and  stern,  with  wide  desolate  moors  and  granite- 
ribbed  hills,  but  this  part  of  it  at  least  was  a  fair  and  smiling  land, 
with  great  rolling  green  hills  clothed  with  oak,  elm  and  fir  trees,  yel- 
low grain-fields  and  velvet-turfed  meadows  covered  with  sleek  cattle 
and  placid  sheep.  The  irregularly  shaped  fields  and  pastures,  out- 
lined and  divided  by  trim  green  hedgerows,  were  as  perfectly  suited 
to  the  contour  of  the  land  as  if  the  whole  countryside  had  been  laid 
out  by  some  mighty  landscape  gardener,  and  here  and  there  a  group 
of  gray  stone  buildings  among  the  trees  showed  the  presence  of  a 
comfortable  and  substantial  farmstead.  It  was  just  the  environment 
to  appeal  irresistibly  to  a  man  who  had  traveled  far  and  vsdde,  and 
who  wanted  to  live  tranquilly  and  happily  amid  surroundings  so 
beautiful  and  in  air  so  invigorating  that  mere  existence  became  a  joy. 
It  was  a  country  in  which  the  simple  life  could  be  lived  in  its  perfec- 
tion, but  the  choice  of  it  showed  the  taste  of  an  epicure  who  had 
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A  VIEW  OF  THE  KITCHEN  DOORWAY  OF  THE 
HOME  OF  EDW  ARD  CARPENTER  AT  MILLTHORPE. 
IN     THE     YORKSHIRE     HILLS,     ENGLAND. 


FEEDING   THE   CHICKENS    IN    THE   KITCHEN 
GARDEN    AT    JIILLTHORPE. 


EDWARD    CARPENTERS     HOME    IS    A     STONE 
COTTAGE,     HALF    BURIED    IX    A    GARDEN. 
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experienced  all  that  civilization  had  to  offer  him  and  had  come  through 
it  to  the  peace  that  lies  on  the  farther  side. 

At  last  the  carriage  pulled  up  a  hill  and  stopped  before  a  stone 
cottage  half  buried  in  a  garden, — a  cottage  built  after  the  northern 
fashion  with  long,  straight  lines,  very  narrow  eaves,  and  absolutely 
no  attempt  at  decorative  effect.  The  rigid  lines  of  the  granite  walls 
were  softened  in  places  by  a  gracious  drapery  of  vines,  and  a  lux- 
uriant growth  of  flowers  and  shrubs  screened  it  almost  to  the  roof- 
hne,  but  that  was  all.  At  the  gate  I  was  met  by  a  young  man  who 
greeted  me  hospitably  and  invited  me  into  a  room  that  seemed  a 
combination  of  kitchen,  dining  room  and  living  room.  It  was  not 
large,  and  it  was  very  homehke  and  comfortable.  A  kitchen  stove 
built  into  the  big  chimney  had  an  open  grate  in  front,  from  which 
glowed  a  brisk  fire  of  coals;  a  couple  of  flatirons  stood  on  end  before 
it,  and  a  tea  kettle  bubbled  invitingly  on  top.  In  the  comer  nearest 
the  stove  stood  an  open  cottage  piano,  its  top  strewn  with  sheets  of 
music,  and  the  dining  table,  which  took  up  all  the  middle  of  the  room, 
was  spread  for  afternoon  tea.  Two  other  side  tables  and  several 
plain  chairs  completed  the  furnishing  of  the  room.  Somehow  it  was 
all  just  as  I  had  expected, — simple,  homehke  and  pleasant ;  no  attempt 
at  austerity,  no  striving  after  ultra-simphcity,  but  just  a  plain,  hard- 
working living  room  that  was  used  and  evidently  enjoyed  all  the  time. 

The  young  man  who  had  met  me  was  George  Merrill,  who  lives 
with  Carpenter,  and  keeps  the  simple  bachelor  establishment  in 
spotless  order.  As  far  as  I  observed  during  my  brief  visit,  he  was 
general  manager  in  every  sense  of  the  word, — being  cook,  house- 
keeper, gardener,  and  withal  a  most  congenial  friend  and  companion 
to  the  philosopher-poet.  He  explained  that  "Edward"  was  busy 
just  then  with  another  guest,  and  that  Captain  Carpenter  (the  poet's 
brother)  and  his  wife,  who  were  sta}^ng  there  for  a  time,  had  not  yet 
come  in  from  their  walk,  but  that  tea  would  be  soon  ready,  and  then 
everybody  was  sure  to  be  on  hand. 

BUT  in  a  moment  the  door  of  the  study  opened,  and  there  stood 
the  man  I  had  come  so  far  to  see.  Dressed  in  his  customary 
loose  gray  flannels,  and  with  his  gray  eyes,  hair  and  beard,  he 
looked  at  first  like  a  shght  gray  shadow  of  a  man,  but  a  second  glance 
revealed  the  ^viry  strength  and  perfect  poise  of  the  hthe,  slender  body ; 
the  healthy  flush  under  the  clear  brown  skin  that  told  of  much  out- 
door Hfe  and  exercise,  and  the  depth  and  luminousness  of  the  quiet 
eyes,  with  their  kind,  steady,  inquiring  gaze.  He  looked  spiritual, 
but  not  at  all  ascetic;  and  neither  in  dress  nor  manner  was  there  the 
faintest  trace  of  pose.     He  did  not  even  wear  the  far-famed  sandals. 
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As  he  stood  there,  the  man  was  a  picture  that  would  have  gladdened 
the  heart  of  Whistler,  but  it  was  very  evident  that  he  did  not  know  it, 
and  would  have  been  extremely  annoyed  and  embarrassed  if  anyone 
had  suggested  it,  even  by  a  look.  He  shook  hands  cordially,  but 
without  effusion,  and  the  firm  friendly  grasp  of  his  hand  accorded 
well  with  the  frank  kindhness  of  his  eyes. 

Then  the  others  came  in, — Captain  and  Mrs.  Carpenter,  who  both 
interest  themselves  deeply  in  social  questions,  and  take  an  active 
part  in  the  hfe  of  Millthorpe  when  they  are  there,  and  an  earnest- 
eyed  young  man,  who  was  clearly  a  fervent  admirer  and  follower 
seeking  counsel  of  his  chief.  The  fat  brown  teapot  was  at  once  trans- 
ferred from  the  stove  to  the  table,  about  which  we  all  gathered  in 
the  pleasantest  and  most  unconstrained  companionship.  By  the 
time  the  steaming,  fragrant  cups  were  passed  round,  and  everybody 
had  taken  a  share  of  the  thin  brown  bread  and  butter  and  big  straw- 
berries fresh  from  the  garden,  the  brisk,  Hght  chat  of  the  tea  table 
was  well  under  way.  Carpenter  himself  took  Httle  part  in  it,  throw- 
ing in  a  question  or  a  comment  now  and  then,  but  for  the  most  part 
Ustening  quietly  to  what  the  others  had  to  say.  But  when  tea  was 
over  he  turned  to  me  with  the  air  of  one  remembering  a  duty,  and 
asked  me  to  come  for  a  walk  in  the  garden. 

It  was  such  a  pleasant,  roomy,  old-fashioned  Enghsh  garden, 
with  wide  stretches  of  turf,  long  grassy  walks,  and  big  clumps  of 
flowers  and  shrubs  growing  much  as  they  pleased;  all  set  high  on  the 
hilltop,  and  commanding  a  magnificent  ^dew  of  hills  and  valleys  that 
lay  rich-colored  and  peaceful  under  the  deep  blue  sky,  with  its  slowly 
saihng  clouds.  As  we  paced  up  and  down  the  walk.  Carpenter 
himself  opened  the  conversation  by  asking  me  about  The  Crafts- 
man and  its  editor,  and  the  work  we  were  tr}^ing  to  do  in  America, 
seeming  much  interested  in  what  I  told  him  of  the  national  Ufe  that 
is  slowly  shaping  itself  in  this  countr}\ 

FROM  that,  the  talk  drifted  naturally  to  social  conditions  in 
England,  touching  Hghtly  here  and  there,  but  not  going  very 
deeply  into  any  branch  of  the  subject.  My  host  did  not  exactly 
care  about  being  "interviewed"  after  the  American  fashion,  and  it 
was  evident  that  he  had  no  theory  to  expound  and  no  lesson  to  impart 
for  the  benefit  of  the  pubHc,  but  spoke  as  an  impartial  spectator  of 
men  and  events;  one  who  watched  with  interest  all  the  significant 
things  going  on  in  the  world,  but  seldom  found  it  necessary  to  take 
an  active  part  in  shaping  them.  Although  one  of  the  leading  sociaHsts 
of  the  world.  Carpenter  apparently  has  no  close  affiHation  with  any 
one  of  the  many  branches  of  the  sociaUst  party.     His  attitude  is 
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rather  that  of  friendly  interest  in  all,  and  he  seemed  to  feel  that  each 
group  in  its  own  way  was  doing  some  work  toward  the  end  for  which 
all  alike  were  striving,  and  that  mistakes  and  dissensions  did  not 
count,  the  main  thing  being  that  each  group  of  theorizers  or  social 
workers  contributed  its  full  share  toward  arousing  the  healthy  dis- 
content that  made  men  think.  As  to  his  idea  concerning  the  pos- 
sible outcome  he  had  httle  to  say,  but  that  little  was  decidedly  opti- 
mistic. In  spite  of  all  the  turmoil  and  unrest  of  the  times, — ^indeed, 
largely  because  of  it, — the  active  desire  to  bring  about  better  social 
conditions  was  growing  ever  firmer  and  more  coherent  and  ever  more 
widespread.  During  the  present  period  of  transition,  he  said,  all 
efforts  seemed  in  themselves  chaotic  and  more  or  less  futile,  but  none 
could  tell  when  the  whole  movement  would  of  itself  crystaUize  into 
the  shape  that  it  must  take  in  the  great  scheme  of  things  =  The  labor 
movement,  he  felt,  in  spite  of  its  many  blunders,  was  gaining  strength 
and  steadiness  every  day,  and  the  socialist  movement  was  coming 
more  and  more  to  know  what  it  wanted,  and  how  the  desired  reforms 
might  be  brought  about.  He  was  inclined  to  attach  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  the  present  agitation  for  woman  suffrage,  which  he  de- 
clared was  the  most  vitally  significant  movement  of  the  present  age, 
for  it  meant  the  enfranchisement  of  fully  half  of  the  human  race, — 
an  enfranchisement  that  must  come  before  society  will  admit  the 
right  of  all  to  equal  privileges  and  to  the  opportunity  for  economic 
independence.  To  him  the  work  of  the  suffragists  and  the  labor 
movement  stand  side  by  side,  and  women  and  working  men  alike 
are  struggling  and  suffering  because  the  progress  of  the  race  demands 
that  they  shall  win  their  freedom,  and  so  help  to  free  the  whole  social 
order  from  the  bondage  of  present  conditions. 

SPEAKING  of  the  causes  which  had  contributed  toward  the 
world-wide  desire  for  better  things,  he  pointed  out  that  not  only 
was  our  Western  civilization  in  a  state  of  unrest  and  upheaval, 
but  also  the  Eastern,  and  declared  that  in  his  opinion  the  signs  of 
the  times  pointed  to  a  general  fusion,  and  therefore  to  a  profound 
modification  of  modern  thought  and  life  all  over  the  world.  This 
modification  had  its  beginning  when  the  simple  and  deeply  spiritual 
philosophy  of  the  East  began  to  touch  and  tranquilHze  the  restless 
objectivity  of  the  West,  and  to  be  quickened  in  turn  by  the  active 
aggressiveness  of  the  dominant  race  of  today.  With  our  present  facil- 
ities for  the  interchange  of  thought,  and  with  all  peoples  ahke  in  a 
restless,  inquiring  anof  receptive  mood,  the  fusion  must  inevitably 
be  swift,  and  out  of  the  blending  there  will  surely  spring  a  nobler 
and  purer  civilization. 
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Then  he  asked  about  America  and  the  status  of  the  socialistic, 
labor  and  suffrage  movements  here,  smihng  wdth  quiet  amusement 
at  the  good-natured  indifference  of  the  general  American  public 
toward  all  three.  Nevertheless  he  predicted  that  America  would 
be  in  the  van  of  the  nations  experimenting  with  new  social  conditions, 
because  America  now  is  the  great  smelting  pot  of  the  world,  and  out 
of  the  thousand  heterogeneous  elements  in  her  chaotic  civilization 
there  must  ultimately  spring  a  national  spirit  strong  and  aspiring 
enough  to  take  a  leading  part  in  shaping  the  future  of  humanity. 

To  a  tentative  question  about  his  ideas  of  life,  he  answered  that 
he  himself  was  H\dng  eveiy  day  the  hfe  that  he  thought  healthiest  and 
best;  because  it  was  close  to  the  soil,  free  from  the  complexity  of  arti- 
ficial demands  and  occupied  with  useful  work.  He  regards  the  abihty 
to  do  some  form  of  manual  labor  thoroughly  and  well  as  the  first 
essential  in  a  natural  and  healthy  life,  and  he  said  simply  that  he  him- 
self worked  with  his  hands,  not  from  any  theory  about  it,  but  from 
necessity,  and  that  he  lived  among  workingmen  because  he  liked 
them  and  they  were  his  friends,  accepting  him  without  reserve  as 
one  of  themselves. 

So  the  pleasant  desultory  chat  went  on.  I  wish  it  w^ere  possible 
to  give  his  ow  n  words  as  we  strolled  up  and  down  the  paths  or  sat  on 
a  bench  overlooking  the  valley,  but  the  talk  was  very  fragmentary, 
glancing  and  wavering  here  and  there  through  a  maze  of  questions 
and  answers,  with  an  occasional  lapse  into  friendly  silence.  To  give 
the  mere  sense  of  it,  as  I  have  done,  robs  it  inevitably  of  its  ease  and 
sparkle,  but  to  attempt  a  record  here  of  what  he  actually  said  would 
be  akin  to  drying  and  pressing  a  flower.  I  asked  if  I  might  take  a 
photograph  of  him,  but  he  hastily  changed  the  subject,  and  was  so 
evidently  reluctant  to  pose  that  I  refrained  from  producing  my  camera. 
He  thought  I  could  not  possibly  want  a  photograph  of  him,  but* 
if  The  Craftsman  w^anted  one  for  publication,  why  couldn't  the 
photograph  printed  in  the  magazine  in  October,  nineteen  hundred 
and  six,  serve  the  purpose  ?  Recollecting  the  picture  in  question,  and 
mentally  comparing  it  with  the  man  before  me,  I  admitted  that  a 
better  one  could  not  possibly  be  taken,  so  we  compromised  on  the 
possibility  of  finding  about  the  house  a  few  snapshots  of  the  domestic 
life  at  JMillthorpe. 

THEN   the  earnest-eyed  young   man   again   claimed   the  poet's 
attention,  and  I  went  back  to  the  living  room,  where  Mrs. 
Carpenter  was  playing  Mendelssohn  and  "George"  was  busily 
ironing  a  tweed  skirt  that  she  had  got  drenched  in  the  rain.     The  tea 
things  were  cleared  away,  and  the  ironing  sheets  were  spread  out  on 
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the  dining  table,  conveniently  near  the  stove.  I  made  my  appeal 
for  any  stray  photographs  that  might  be  brought  to  light,  and  Mrs. 
Carpenter  good-naturedly  hunted  through  all  sorts  of  receptacles  for 
any  that  might  be  left.  Photographs  are  not  plentiful  at  Millthorpe, 
but  at  last  she  found  two  or  three  and  a  piece  of  paper  to  wrap  them 
in.  But  there  was  no  string.  "Never  mind,"  said  " George," 
bringing  his  iron  down  with  a  thump  on  a  refractory  wrinkle  in  the 
hem  of  the  skirt.     "I'll  tell  Edward  to  get  one  when  he  comes  in." 

As  a  revelation  of  the  simple  Hfe,  this  was  sufficiently  staggering 
to  an  onlooker,  but  when  the  gray-haired  poet  came  slowly  up  the 
steps,  looking  more  tranquil  and  remote  than  ever,  he  was  promptly 
sent  into  his  study  to  hunt  for  the  string.  At  his  nod  of  invitation 
I  followed,  and  while  he  routed  a  vagrant  and  disreputable  piece  of 
twine  from  its  lair  in  his  table  drawer,  I  swiftly  took  stock  of  the  room 
in  which  had  been  done  work  that  affected  the  whole  course  of  modem 
thought.  It  was  as  "homely"  and  as  "hvable"  as  the  Kving  room 
adjoining,  and  as  irreproachably  kept,  but  of  luxury  there  was  none 
at  all.  A  well-worn  work  table,  two  or  three  chairs,  and  some  shelves 
of  books  were  all  the  furnishing  it  had,  yet  I  never  saw  a  room  which 
more  completely  carried  out  its  owner's  ideas  of  life. 

As  he  walked  with  me  to  the  garden  gate  where  my  cab  waited, 
Carpenter  said  suddenly  and  a  Httle  diffidently:  "I  think  it  was  very 
good  of  you  to  come  so  far  and  take  so  much  trouble  just  to  see  me. 
I  have  enjoyed  your  visit  very  much,  but  tell  me,  why  did  you  come  ?'* 

There  were  a  number  of  reasons  why  I  had  come,  but  to  give  any 
one  of  them  would  have  sounded  Hke  "gushing," — a  thing  I  did  not 
need  to  be  told  he  detests.  So  I  said  simply :  "  I  came  chiefly  because 
the  editor  of  The  Craftsman  told  me  to  come.  You  see,  your  books 
have  been  something  of  a  help  and  an  inspiration  to  him  in  the  work 
he  is  trying  to  do  himself,  and  he  wanted  to  know  just  what  kind  of 
a  man  you  were  when  one  saw  and  talked  with  you  in  your  owti  home." 

His  look  of  embarrassed  diffidence  deepened  a  Httle.  "That 
was  very  kind  of  him,"  he  said.  "  Give  him  my  regards  and  tell 
him  I  should  Hke  much  to  meet  him  personally."  Then  his  whole 
face  broke  into  a  grin  like  a  mischievous  schoolboy's.  "So  that  was 
why  you  came,"  he  said  triumphantly,  "because  you  would  have  got 
a  wigging  if  you  hadn't." 
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THE    HUDSON-FULTON   MEMORIAL   ART 
EXHIBIT  IN  NEW  YORK:  BY  NATALIE  CURTIS 

]HE  Hudson-Fulton  Celebration  in  New  York  has  per- 
haps no  more  valuable  feature  than  the  Memorial 
Exhibition  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  in 
New  York  City.  In  the  words  of  the  catalogue,  the 
exhibition  consists  of  a  *' great  loan  collection  divided 
into  two  parts — one  commemorative  of  the  age  of 
Henry  Hudson  and  the  country  under  whose  auspices 
he  entered  the  river  which  bears  his  name,  and  the  other  of  Robert 
Fulton  and  his  predecessors  in  this  country.  In  both,  the  intention 
has  been  to  confine  the  exhibition  to  works  of  art."  The  collection 
of  Dutch  paintings  which  represents  the  first  section  of  the  exhibition 

that  devoted  to  Holland — has  never  been  equalled  in  this  country. 

The  pictures  might  well  be  called  masterpieces  in  that  they  represent 
each  master  at  his  best.     It  is  an  astounding  fact  that  all  these  paint- 
ings belong  to  America,  being  for  the  most  part  the  property  of  private 
individuals.     Perhaps  with  the  increasing  trend  of  democratic  ideas, 
and  the  growing  pubUc  spirit  of  our  rich  men,  these  great  pictures 
may  in  time  come  to  belong  to  the  people  through  the  ownership  of 
museums   and  pubhc  institutions.     The  present  exhibition   of   one 
hundred  and  forty-five  paintings  includes  no  less  than  thirty-four 
pictures  by  Rembrandt,  twenty  by  Frans  Hals  and  five  by  Jan  Ver- 
meer  of  Delft,  while  works  by  Jan  Steen,  Pieter  de  Hooch,  Nicolaes 
Maes,   Gabriel    Metsu,  van   Ruisdael,   Cuyp,   Hobbema,   Kalf  and 
others  make  the  walls  ably  representative  of  the  Dutch  school  in  all 
its    branches   of  portraiture,   landscape,  genre,  animal  and  still-life 
pictures.     No  one  should  neglect  to  profit  by  the  unusual  opportunity 
so  generously  offered  at  this  time  by  the  city  and  by  American  men 
and  women,  and  the  visitor  to  the  Museum  is  urged  to  read  the 
scholarly  treatise  by  W.  R.  Valentiner  which  prefaces  the  catalogue. 
The  Hudson-Fulton  Celebration  has  stimulated  an  interest  in  the 
history  of  New  York  and  in  the  country  that  first  colonized  Man- 
hattan Island  and  the  banks  of  the  Hudson.     During  the  Middle 
Ages  the  Netherlands  were  second  only  to  Italy  in  culture  and  civih- 
zation.     Their  proximity  to  the  sea,  their  position  on  the  Rhine  and 
on  waterways  had  made  the  Low  Countries  a  trading  post  for  the  com- 
merce of  Europe  and  the  Orient.     The  arts  and  manufactures  of  the 
Dutch  were  famous  and  had  their  part  in  the  industrial  development 
of  England,  whereas  in  poHtical  ideals  of  popular  rights  and  hberties 
the  Netherlands  were  ahead  of  continental  Europe  and  were  sur- 
passed only  by  their  insular  cousins  across  the  Channel.     A  certain 
element   of   democracy   had   developed   through   the   importance   of 
artisans,  manufacturers  and  craftsmen;  the  sturdy  and  thrifty  burgher 
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Loaned  by  Mr.  M.  C.  D.  Borden  to  the  Hudson-Fulton   Celebra- 
tion Art  Exhibit  Held   at  the   Metropolitan  Museum   of  Art. 


"LUCRETIA    STABBING    HERSELF     : 
REMBRANDT   VAN   RIJN,    PAINTER. 


Loaned    by    Mr.    Charles    L.    Hutchinson    to    the    Hudson-Pulton 
Celebration  Art  Exhibit  Held  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 


WILHEM    VAN    HEYTHUYSEN  ; 
FRANS   HALS,  PAINTER. 


roaned     bv     Mr.     P.     A.     B.     Widener    to     the    Hudson-Fulton 
Celebyation  Art  Exhibit  Held  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 


"the  philosopher"  :  rembr-\ndt 
van  rijn,  painter. 


.oaned    by    the    Metropolitan     Museum    of   Art 
o    the    Hudson-Fulton    Celebration  Art   Exhibit. 


"the  forest  stream"  :   jacob 
van  ruisdael,  painter. 


Loaned     by     Mr.     I'.     A.     B.     Uidciier    to     the    Htidson-FuUon 
Celebration  Art  Exhibit  Held  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 


"KERMESSE"  :     JAN 
STEEN,      PAINTER. 


loaned  hv  Mr.   Ifm.   T.  Blodgett  to  the  Hudson-Fultjr 
Hon  Art  Exhihit  Held  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum   of  A 


"cavaliers    and    ladies   : 
pieter  de  hooch,  painter. 


Loaned    by    the    Metropolitan      Museum    of    Art 
to    the   Hudson-Fulton    Celebration   Art   Exhibit. 


GIRL       WITH       WATER       JUG     : 
JOHANNES    VERMEER,    PAINTER. 


From    the   Hudson-Fulton   Celebraton   Art    Exhibit 
at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 


COLONIAL      DESK      OF      UNUSUAL 
BEAUTY    OF    DESIGN    AND  FINISH. 


A  DUTCH  AND   COLONIAL  ART  EXHIBITION 

class,  the  craft-guilds  and  merchant-guilds  were  the  bulwark  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  Netherlands.  The  wide  commercial  and  maritime 
ventures  of  the  Dutch  brought  them  into  touch  with  strange  and 
differing  peoples,  and  developed  in  them  a  certain  open-mindedness. 
This  sober  and  practical  folk  listened  readily  to  the  new  doctrines 
of  the  Reformation,  and  their  tolerant  spirit  made  their  country  the 
asylum  for  the  religiously  oppressed  of  almost  all  Europe.  Though 
the  Dutch  settlements  in  the  New  World  were  established  simply 
as  trading  colonies,  though  New  Amsterdam  remained  thoroughly 
Dutch  until  Dutch  rule  gave  place  to  English,  though  the  city  long 
showed  the  influences  of  its  founders — yet  the  little  town  ver}^  early 
in  its  history  came  to  hold  settlers  of  various  nationalities,  including, 
besides  the  Dutch  and  EngHsh,  Germans,  French  Huguenots,  a 
small  group  of  Jews,  and  a  number  of  negro  slaves,  afterward  freed. 
The  heterogeneous  population  of  New  York  today  carries  out  on 
gigantic  scale  the  early  cosmopolitan  character  of  the  city — a  cos- 
mopoHtanism  that  was  partly  induced  by  the  common-sense  abiHty 
of  the  Dutch,  who  made  New  York  from  the  first  a  practically  success- 
ful colony,  and  by  the  avowed  spirit  of  tolerance,  which  (in  spite  of  Peter 
Stuyvesant  and  the  Quakers)  still  made  the  New  Netherland  a  worthy 
offspring  of  the  Old. 

RUSKIN  says  that  a  nation  writes  its  history  in  its  art.  At  the 
time  of  the  greatest  development  of  Dutch  painting,  the  north- 
ern provinces  had  attained  political  liberty  from  the  torturous 
despotism  of  Spain;  the  sway  of  the  Roman  church  had  yielded  to 
greater  independence  of  thought,  and  the  awe  and  splendor  of  Cathol- 
icism had  been  replaced  by  the  democratic  simpHcity  of  the  Protes- 
tant faith.  All  this  we  see  reflected  in  Dutch  art,  with  its  preference 
for  the  actual  rather  than  the  visionary,  for  the  homely  rather  than 
the  heroic.  This  Protestant  spirit  in  art  finds  its  sublime  expression 
in  what  Dr.  William  Bode  calls  the  "master-stroke"  of  Rembrandt, 
the  painter's  effort  to  bring  the  Bible  into  common  life  and  to  paint 
for  the  people  of  the  Low  Countries  Christ's  message  of  compassion 
and  salvation  to  the  lowly.  It  was  Rembrandt's  inspiration  to  make 
the  Bible  seem  tangible  and  vital,  and  the  presence  of  Christ  a 
daily  reality. 

Mr,  George  Moore,  the  EngHsh  art  critic,  in  his  book  called 
"Modern  Painting"  says,  "At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  the 
first  painters  of  the  great  Dutch  school  were  born,  and  before  sixteen 
hundred  and  fifty  a  new  school,  entirely  original,  having  nothing  in 
common  with  anything  that  had  gone  before,  had  formulated  its 
aestheticism   and   produced   masterpieces.     *     *     *     No   longer   do 
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we  read  of  miracles  and  martyrdoms,  but  of  the  most  ordinary  inci- 
dents of  everyday  life.  *  *  *  "  And  again,  contrasting  Dutch 
with  Italian  art,  he  says,  "One  art  is  purely  imaginative,  the  other 
is  plainly  reahstic.'*  Dutch  art  is,  indeed,  widely  human ;  the  Dutch 
studied  and  painted  their  own  families  and  their  everyday  neighbors, 
they  found  pictures  in  every  phase  of  life,  and  they  were  the  first  to 
speak,  as  it  were,  in  the  dialect  of  the  people. 
'^^4  It  is  the  towering  genius  of  Rembrandt  van  Rijn,  in  whom  Dutch 
art  finds  its  greatest  expression,  that  instantly  confronts  the  visitor 
to  the  New  York  art  museum.  The  walls  seem  aglow  with  the 
luminous  panels  and  canvases  of  this  master,  whose  realism  penetrates 
deeper  than  appearances,  seeking  not  flesh  and  blood  alone,  but  also 
the  very  soul,  giving  the  spiritual  as  well  as  the  actual  life  of  every 
subject.  To  know  Rembrandt  in  his  greatest  scope  we  roust,  of 
course,  have  seen  him  in  his  home,  and  also  in  the  galleries  of  Dresden, 
Cassel  and  BerHn,  and  in  the  National  Gallery  of  London.  How- 
ever, the  portraits  and  studies  now  exhibited  in  New  York  show  the 
master  in  all  stages  of  his  development  from  the  earliest  picture  of 
himself  (lent  by  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan)  to  the  last  great  self-portrait, 
formerly  in  the  collection  of  Lord  Ilchester  and  now  owned  by  Mr. 
Henry  C.  Frick  of  New  York.  To  the  art  critic  and  the  savant  must  be 
left  fall  comment  on  these  paintings  from  the  standpoint  of  the  artist. 
Only  an  artist  can  hope  to  bring  intelHgent  and  discriminating  praise  or 
criticism  to  great  art.     The  layman  can  but  offer  an  appreciation. 

Surely  no  one  can  look  unmoved  on  the  justly  famed  last  self- 
portrait  of  Rembrandt.  It  was  painted  in  sixteen  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight,  during  the  dark  period  of  the  artist's  bankruptcy  and  social 
disgrace.  Already  an  old  man, — acquainted  mth  sorrow  through 
the  early  death  of  Saskia,  his  first  wife,  and  his  first  three  children, 
Rembrandt  had  seen  favor  ebb  and  friends  grow  cold,  while  success 
waned ;  his  creditors  had  claimed  (albeit  justly,  we  may  believe)  what 
was  left  of  the  fortune  that  his  genius  had  won  and  that  had  slipped 
through  his  fingers  in  generous  and  prodigal  expenditures.  He  had 
seen  his  art  treasures,  his  collections  and  his  library  sold  under  the 
hammer  for  a  few  florins.  Yet  in  this  picture  he  faces  the  world 
with  grave,  self-possessed  majesty, — the  steady  eyes,  the  heavy 
strength  of  the  face,  the  glow  of  the  gold-colored  gaberdine  seeming 
to'Jset  ill-fortune  at  naught.  With  everything  swept  from  him  but 
his' palette,  he  lifts  his  brush,  claiming  the  supreme  consolation  of 
the^i^artist, — the  painter's  consciousness  of  power  in  his  art.  It  is  as 
though  he  said  to  Fate,  "You  may  do  your  worst,  yet  here  I  shall  live, 
for  all  time  master  of  Myself;" — as  though  this  brilliant  canvas  de- 
clared that  even  the  darkest  adversity  cannot  put  out  the  light  of  genius. 
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THERE  are  other  self-portraits  in  the  exhibition — some  six  out  of 
the  hundred  or  so  left  by  the  painter ;  Rembrandt  was  fond  of  using 
himself  as  a  model  for  the  working  out  of  artistic  problems  and 
experiments.  At  the  Museum  many  types  of  men  and  women  move 
from  the  shadows  of  Rembrandt's  canvases,  alive  in  the  strange  light- 
ings which  were  the  study  and  triumph  of  the  master,  and  in  which 
he  wrought  his  most  powerful  external  effects.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible here  to  enumerate  all  the  personahties  shown  through  Rem- 
brandt's genius.  Here,  for  instance,  is  "The  Savant,"  a  student 
gazing  down  upon  a  bust  of  Homer,  which  his  hand  reverently  caresses. 
Dr.  Bode  has  said  of  Rembrandt's  chiaroscuro  that  it  is  "the  art  of 
making  the  atmosphere  visible,"  and  in  this  picture  Rembrandt 
would  seem  to  have  made  visible  more  than  the  actual  atmosphere — 
even  the  atmosphere  of  thought.  The  beloved  young  wife  of  the 
painter,  famihar  to  all  who  know  the  European  galleries,  the  fair- 
haired  Saskia  who  died  so  early, — she,  too,  is  here;  while  a  portrait 
full  of  grave  poetic  charm  shows  us  Hendrickje  Stoffels,  the  faithful 
companion  of  Rembrandt's  later  life,  his  second  wife.  On  the  walls 
of  the  Museum  are  the  famous  "Gilder,"  and  the  "Noble  Slav;" 
two  fine  Jewish  heads  (one  called  "The  Philosopher,"  both  probably 
models  from  the  Jewish  quarter  in  Amsterdam  where  Rembrandt 
had  his  house);  the  "Marquis  d'Andelot,"  "The  Sybil,"  "Lucretia,'' 
and  the  beautiful  and  thoughtful  "Portrait  of  a  Young  Painter." 
All  these  and  many  more  attest  to  the  varied  power  of  him  who  was 
master  of  Dutch  art  in  all  its  forms — in  rehgious  subjects,  in  genre, 
still  life,  portraiture;  in  drawings,  in  the  marvelous  etchings  which  in 
old  age  had  all  but  cost  liim  his  sight,  and  in  the  glorious  paintings 
which  place  among  the  immortals  this  miller's  son  of  the  little  town 
of  Ley  den. 

Preceding  Rembrandt  chronologically  and  next  in  fame  stands 
Frans  Hals,  the  genial  and  mighty  painter  whose  best  years  were 
passed  at  Haarlem.  With  singular  skill  in  contrast  the  Museum 
has  hung  near  Rembrandt's  "Portrait  of  a  Young  Painter"  one  of 
the  best  pictures  by  Hals  in  the  exhibition — the  "Portrait  of  an 
Artist."  The  broad  and  powerful  brush  strokes  put  before  us  an 
honest  open-hearted  Dutchman  who  looks  as  though  he  might  have 
painted  like  Frans  Hals  himself,  with  just  such  fluent  power,  such 
frank  brilliancy  and  sweep,  such  laughing  good-humor  and  hearty 
fellowship  with  life.  To  Hals  has  been  ascribed  the  dignity  of  ha^'ing 
given  to  portraiture  its  pronounced  development  in  Dutch  art;  so 
modern  are  his  methods  that  painters  today  have  humorously  called 
him  "The  Father  of  Impressionism."  The  twenty  paintings  at  the 
Museum  show  the  master  at  different  periods  of  his  long  career. 
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Let  us  now  all  too  briefly  consider  the  landscapes  and  genre  pic- 
tures for  what  they  tell  us  of  Hfe  in  the  Netheriands.  Here  are  winter 
scenes — the  long  bleak  winter  of  the  northern  provinces — with  their 
frozen  canals  and  gay  sledding  parties;  summer  landscapes  (Cuyp, 
van  Ruisdael  and  the  great  Hobbema)  with  their  country  road^, 
their  bit  of  Haarlem  forest,  their  dunes  and  canals,  showing  us  the 
placid  restfulness  of  the  flat  country  beneath  the  rolling  masses  of 
shifting  clouds  that  are  so  characteristic  of  Dutch  skies.  To  paint 
what  they  daily  saw,  to  recreate  with  an  almost  pious  care  the  scenery 
of  the  country  they  loved — this  was  the  greatest  triumph  of  the  Dutch 
landscape  painters,  who  rank  today  as  among  the  greatest  in  the 
world. 

The  genre  pictures  represent  typical  scenes  of  Dutch  life — the 
thatched  villages  and  their  peasants,  painted  with  broad  satiric  humor 
by  Jan  Steen ; — the  taverns  with  their  noisy  laughter  and  the  humbler 
pathos  of  the  poor.  Here  again  are  bits  of  intimate  domestic  life; 
and  not  least  in  importance  are  the  soldiers  who  had  become  such 
famihar  and  picturesque  figures  in  the  Netherlands  through  the  long 
struggle  with  Spain.  We  are  given,  too,  an  insight  into  the  refine- 
ments of  Dutch  society — the  elegant  ladies  and  cavaliers  at  cards  (Pieter 
de  Hooch),  the  "Lady  with  Lute,"  the  "Lady  with  Guitar,"  and  the 
"  Music  Lesson,"  by  Johannes  Vermeer  of  DeKt, — pictures  which  tell  us 
of  Holland's  culture  in  the  art  of  music.  That  out  of  the  thirty-six 
genuine  Vermeers  in  existence  there  should  be  five  in  this  collection 
is  a  source  of  congratulation  to  America.  The  refinement  and 
dehcacy  of  perception,  the  restraint  and  beauty  of  color  and  the  strong 
artistic  individuality  of  this  artist  have  given  to  Vermeer  in  latter 
days  a  place  after  Rembrandt  and  Frans  Hals,  as  one  of  the  greatest 
masters  of  the  Dutch  school, — a  school  of  national  and  democratic 
reaUsm. 

We  read  today  unmoved  the  carp  of  an  art  critic  of  the  last 
century  who  complains  that  Dutch  art  chooses  subjects  wholly  un- 
worthy as  compared  ^dth  the  religious  spirit  and  the  idealism  of 
Italian  art.  We  of  the  twentieth  century  have  long  since  ceased  to 
relegate  art  solely  to  the  realm  of  the  ideal, — we  also  welcome  it  for 
giving  us  the  truth  of  things  as  they  are,  knowing  that  it  is  for  the 
genius  to  show  to  us  of  duller  sense  the  reahties  of  Nature  and  of  Life. 
We  cannot  do  without  true  art  of  every  school  to  fill  humanity's  differ- 
ing needs.  Certainly  through  Rembrandt,  who  pierces  to  the  heart  of 
things  and  makes  the  soul  shine  through  the  flesh,  who  gives  us  such 
wealth  of  spiritual  beauty  in  everyday  life,  we  may  learn  in  art  some- 
thing of  that  which  we  hear  so  much  about  nowadays, — "the  religion 
of  humanity." 
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SILVER  DESIGNED  BY  NEW  YORK  CRAFTSMEN  OF  THE 
EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY:  THE  BEAUTY  AND  SIMPLICITY 
OF    DESIGNS    ARE     WORTHY     OLR     CONSIDERATION. 


From    the    Hudson-Fulton    Celebration    Art 
Exhibit  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 


TANKARDS   DESIGNED   BY   AMERICAN   COLONISTS  :    THE 
WORK   OF   NEW   YORK   AND   NEW   ENGL.\ND   ARTISANS. 


TABLE   MADE   BY   EARLY    COLONIST,    THE    OLDEST    PIECE 
OF  COLONIAL  FURNITURE   OX    RECORD. 
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W)  PASS  from  the  Dutch  exhibit  to  the  three  rooms  devoted  to 
the  art  of  the  American  Colonies.  Here  we  are  struck  at 
once  by  the  fact  that  any  young  community  planted  in  the 
wilderness,  whose  whole  effort  must  be  to  support  life  and  establish 
industries  among  conditions  of  great  hardship,  can  scarcely  be  ex- 
pected to  bring  forth  any  other  art  than  that  devoted  to  making 
beautiful  the  necessities  of  Hfe.  Though  the  walls  of  the  American 
exhibits  are  hung  with  pictures  by  such  well-known  American  artists 
as  Copley,  the  Peales,  Benjamin  West  and  Robert  Fulton,  it  is  the 
display  of  craftsmanship  in  these  rooms  which  most  interests  the 
visitor  whose  mind  is  still  filled  with  the  splendor  of  the  paintings  in 
the  Dutch  exhibit. 

Chief  in  importance  among  the  industrial  arts  represented  are 
cabinetmaking  and  silversmithing.  The  exhibition  rooms  are  divided 
into  three  periods  of  Colonial  development  in  these  arts ;  the  first  room 
is  devoted  to  the  seventeenth  century,  the  second  to  the  eighteenth, 
the  third  to  the  nineteenth.  One  may  see  the  history  of  American 
furniture  from  sixteen  hundred  and  twenty  to  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifteen,  tracing  the  evolution  of  the  "high-boy"  from  the  simple  chest, 
and  that  of  the  stately  cabinet-top  secretary  with  secret  drawers  from 
the  humble  box  with  slanting  cover  in  wluch  writing  materials  were 
kept  in  early  days.  The  most  interesting  objects  in  the  seventeenth- 
century  room  are  the  carved  oak  chests  in  which  the  Pilgrims  and 
Puritans  packed  their  possessions  on  their  first  voyages;  while  the 
nineteenth-century  room  is  distinguished  by  the  beautiful  work  of 
the  famous  New  York  cabinetmaker,  Duncan  Phyffe,  whose  simple, 
graceful  furniture  reflects  the  Empire  style  of  France. 

Not  all  of  the  furniture  lent  to  the  exhibition  was  made  in  the 
Colonies ;  some  of  it  was  sent  to  the  Colonists  from  Europe  or  brought 
over  by  the  settlers  themselves.  Yet  much  of  it  has  typically  American 
design  and  calls  to  mind  the  stories  our  great-grandmothers  told  of 
the  itinerant  cabinetmakers  who  used  to  visit  remote  districts  to  make 
from  their  rustic  customers'  own  trees  (previously  seasoned)  what- 
ever furniture  was  required  in  the  isolated  households. 

The  idea  of  thus  immortaHzing  literal  "family  trees"  by  con- 
verting them  into  chairs  and  tables  is  no  less  quaint  because  impelled 
by  economic  necessity.  We  may  imagine  how  humorously  dear  such  bits 
of  furniture  must  have  been  to  the  children  of  the  household  who  in 
old  age  could  look  over  their  spectacles  at  the  time-honored  pieces,  re- 
calHng  the  primitive  farm  in  the  wilderness  and  the  old  ash  or  maple 
under  which  they  used  to  play. 

All  the  silverwork  in  the  exhibition  is  the  product  of  American 
craftsmanship;  much  of  it  is  from  Boston,  where  among  the  names 
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of  other  silversmiths  we  find  that  of  the  famous  Paul  Revere;  a  large 
collection  of  it  is  from  New  York  State  and  bears  the  signature  of  both 
Dutch  and  English  artisans.  It  is  interesting  to  see  how  apparently  in- 
stinctively the  craftsmen  of  the  humble  Colonies  sought  simplicity 
of  form  and  motive.  Indeed,  one  is  struck  throughout  the  exhibit 
by  the  element  of  refinement  and  good  taste,  the  absence  of  display, 
and  the  dignity  of  line  and  curve  that  characterize  Colonial  work- 
manship. 

ONE  interesting  feature  of  the  eighteenth-century  room  is  an 
interior  wall  from  a  Colonial  house,  wdth  fireplace  and  cup- 
boards. The  wall  is  of  paneled  wood  and  was  preserved  intact 
by  the  owner  of  the  house,  with  the  intention  of  inserting  it  in  a  mod- 
ern dwelling.  The  Museum  has  placed  before  the  wall  the  high- 
backed  chair  and  the  stiff  cane  couch  of  the  period,  and  has  given 
brass  andirons  and  fender  to  the  fireplace.  In  the  quaint  cupboard 
is  a  collection  of  American  glass, — Pitkin  glass  made  in  Connecticut 
at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  Stiegel  glass  from  Pennsyl- 
vania ;  a  string  of  glass  beads  is  historically  interesting  because  manu- 
factured in  Jamestown,  Virginia,  for  trade  with  the  Indians.  On 
the  wall  of  this  section  of  a  Colonial  room  hangs  a  framed  "Family 
Record"  worked  in  worsted,  giving  the  births  of  the  many  children  who 
blessed  some  Colonial  household ;  we  learn  on  reading  the  record  that 
it  is  the  "Sampler  of  Charlotte  Pierson,  aged  thirteen  years."  There 
are  many  other  homely  Uttle  touches  that  bring  the  daily  life  of  the 
vanished  centuries  before  us.  Though  much  of  the  furniture  exhib- 
ited is  the  product  of  New  England  and  of  other  Colonies,  the  asso- 
ciation is  so  near  that  these  suggestions  easily  conjure  up  a  vision  of 
old  New  York, — the  New  York  of  the  Battery,  of  Broad  Street,  Pearl 
Street,  Wall  Street  and  Maiden  Lane, — a  quiet  country  town,  which 
though  first  Dutch  and  then  English,  long  held  the  social  and  indus- 
trial elements  of  both  nations.  As  we  look  at  New  York  today,  the 
Colonial  period  seems  so  remote  that  it  is  hard  to  reahze  how  few 
have  been  the  years  that  have  seen  such  great  changes.  Not  a  trace 
is  left  of  the  little  gable-roofed  town, — the  green  houveries,  the  grazing 
kine,  the  windmills  have  long  since  vanished  from  "Mana-hatta;" 
and  as  we  think  of  the  dark  narrow  canyons  leading  from  lower 
Broadway,  with  the  skyscrapers  towering  on  every  side,  it  seems 
impossible  to  beheve  that  those  very  streets  once  held  the  homes  of 
the  scrupulous  Dutch,  who  in  the  old  country  washed  even  the  outside 
of  their  houses  three  times  a  week! 

It  seems  hardly  fair  to  look  at  the  early  American  paintings  of  the 
exhibit  with  the  overwhelming  impression  of  the  Dutch  masterpieces 
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fresh  upon  us.  Yet  we  must  feel  a  wondering  admiration  for  the  fact 
that  the  Httle  Colonies,  struggling  first  with  the  wilderness,  then  with 
French  and  Indian  foes,  and  then  with  the  mother  country,  could  so 
early  in  their  history  have  brought  forth  any  paintings  at  all.  By 
far  the  most  numerous  of  the  portraits  shown  are  those  by  Copley, 
and  of  these  perhaps  the  most  important  is  the  paintmg  called  *'A 
Family  Group,"  lent  by  D.  Maitland  Armstrong.  The  Peale  por- 
trait of  Washington  lent  by  Thomas  H.  Kelly  is  of  historic  value;  but, 
of  course,  the  place  of  honor  in  the  exhibition  is  given  to  the  famous 
portrait  of  Robert  Fulton  by  his  friend  and  master,  Benjamin  West, 
which  hangs  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth-century  room,  over  a  beau- 
tiful old  American  mantelpiece  loaned  by  Fulton's  granddaughter. 
The  painter  has  given  to  the  great  inventor  an  expression  of  intense, 
searching  thought  which  must  evidently  have  characterized  the  face 
of  Fulton.  The  burning  glow  of  the  eyes  shows  that  here  is  indeed 
genius,  and  it  is  with  particular  interest  that  we  look  upon  the  por- 
trait at  this  time,  when  all  America — through  New  York — honors 
the  achievement  of  this  famous  man. 

On  the  whole,  the  many  portraits  hung  above  the  Colonial  furni- 
ture in  these  three  rooms  may  be  said  to  complete  the  picture  of 
Colonial  times  by  showing  us  the  Colonists  themselves.  These 
paintings  add  the  last  touch  of  interest  to  an  exhibition  arranged  w^th 
singular  clearness  of  purpose  and  effect.  The  display  of  early  Ameri- 
can industrial  art  forces  us  to  realize  that  in  spite  of  our  rapid  growth 
and  progress  we  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  improved  upon  the 
excellence  of  design  in  the  craftsmanship  of  those  old  times  when  Hfe 
and  manners  were  simple.  Abnormal  luxury  had  not  then  exagger- 
ated household  requirements,  destroying  good  taste,  whose  distin- 
guishing mark  must  always  be  simplicity,  whether  enforced  by  neces- 
sity or  adopted  by  choice. 

However  interesting  the  American  rooms  may  be,  the  dominant 
impression  that  the  visitor  carries  from  the  Museum  is  that  of  the 
truly  remarkable  exhibition  of  Dutch  art.  The  privilege  of  viewing 
in  one  collection  so  many  masterpieces  can  never  be  forgotten.  It 
must  be  an  artistic  event  in  the  Hfe  of  every  American  visitor  who 
cannot  go  abroad.  The  exhibition  teaches  New  Yorkers  to  be  proud 
of  their  historic  fink  with  the  sturdy,  daring  little  country  that  could 
bring  forth  an  Erasmus,  a  Spinoza  and  a  Rembrandt, — thrifty,  in- 
dustrious and  self-reHant  Holland,  honest  ahke  in  art  and  in  religion, 
the  mother  of  the  town  that  was  once  New  Amsterdam ,  and  is  now 
one  of  the  greatest  cities  in  the  world.  This  exhibition  will  last  until 
about  the  end  of  November. 
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SYMPATHETICALLY  DEPICTED  IN  THE 
DRAWINGS  OF  GLENN  O.  COLEMAN 

jHERE  are  only  seven  plots  in  the  world,  the  novelists 
tell  us,  and  all  stories  and  plays  are  variations  or  com- 
binations of  these  themes;  there  are  only  five  com- 
positions for  pictures ;  history  is  a  repetition  of  a  series 
of  events,  and  there  can  never  be  a  new  emotion.  It 
sounds  like  rather  a  discouraging  prospect  until  one 
reflects  that  of  all  those  who  look  out  upon  this  cut 
and  dried  existence,  no  two  people  see  quite  alike  or  see  the  whole 
truth  of  it.  The  eternal  novelty  of  life  lies  in  the  infinity  of  possible 
points  of  view;  the  way  the  neighbors  take  it.  It  is  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  author  that  we  see  the  play,  read  the  book  or  look  at 
the  picture;  from  their  point  of  view  that  we  talk  with  our  friends. 
Each  has  his  own  particular  eye-glass,  his  little  lens  ground  with  an 
infinitesimal  difference  from  all  the  other  lenses,  through  which  he 
views  life  at  a  particular  angle.  None  of  them  tells  us  anything  new 
in  itself,  but  each  shows  us  a  new  way  of  looking  at  life,  and  what  it 
means  to  him.  These  meanings  are  new  truths  to  us  and  go  to  build 
up  the  sum  of  truth  and  understanding  in  our  attitude  toward  life. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  art  inevitably  should  have  an  educational  pur- 
pose behind  it,  yet  it  ought  to  stimulate  not  only  the  senses  to  a  better 
appreciation  of  line  and  form  and  color,  but  also  the  soul  and  the 
imagination  to  a  higher  appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  life. 

Consequently,  when  an  artist  appears  with  a  definite  and  individ- 
ual point  of  view  it  seems  to  us  an  occasion  for  gratitude.  He  will 
loan  us  his  lenses,  so  to  speak,  and  show  us  the  meaning  in  something 
that  we  have  perhaps  passed  by  blindly  a  hundred  times.  Mr. 
Coleman,  whose  drawings  illustrate  this  article,  has  a  rare  understand- 
ing of  New  York  and  the  people  that  form  the  undercurrents  in  the 
vast  river  of  its  population.  He  has  drawn  them  quite  impartially, 
seeing  them  apparently  with  the  level  eye,  neither  exalting  them  by 
sentimental  pity  nor  patronizing  them  as  ignorant  and  weak.  He 
has  represented  them  in  this  series  of  pictures,  enjoying  the  pleasures 
in  their  lives  which,  regardless  of  poverty  and  pitiable  surroundings, 
average  about  the  same  as  those  in  the  lives  of  all  other  classes 
of  persons.  They  are  all  human  beings,  and  the  truth  of  his  obser- 
vations of  them  and  their  surroundings  gives  to  his  work  an  liistorical 
value  aside  from  the  artistic  worth. 

Every  great  workman  of  all  ages,  in  every  branch  of  art,  has  con- 
tributed at  least  a  part  of  his  genius  to  preserving  the  history  of  his 
own  times,  either  directly  or  unconsciously  representing  the  leading 
events  in  the  social,  military  or  political  life.     This,  Mr.  Coleman 
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has  done  in  his  group  of  drawings,  "Scenes  from  the  Life  of  the 
People,"  a  series  of  impressions  and  annotations  upon  Hfe  that  register 
the  old  eternal  relations  between  human  beings,  seen  against  the 
background  of  the  moment. 

EVERYONE  famiUar  with  New  York  knows  Forty-second 
Street  at  the  hour  when  the  buoyant,  excited  crowd  throngs  out 
from  the  theaters.  This  is  the  moment  of  the  first  picture. 
It  is  not  raining,  but  the  air  is  full  of  moisture  and  the  pavement 
shines  under  the  Hghts.  From  the  midst  of  the  crowd  the  artist 
has  selected  two  Jews.  It  is  not  chance  that  they  are  there;  every 
night  they  are  on  the  street,  the  fat,  smug  couple,  taking  their  pleasure. 
A  hundred  Hke  them  have  already  passed  and  a  hundred  others 
might  emerge  from  the  crowd.  The  theater  has  been  satisfactory, 
the  damp  air  comes  refreshingly  against  their  faces.  They  are 
conscious  of  their  warm  coats,  of  the  softness  of  the  fur  on  their  col- 
lars. The  woman  falls  to  thinking  of  the  restaurant  to  which  they 
are  going,  and  the  final  gratification  of  supper  and  the  blended  per- 
fume of  food  and  wine.  The  excitement  of  the  color  and  music  of 
the  theater  have  died  away  and  she  smiles  complacently  to  herself 
in  the  midst  of  her  satisfaction  with  life,  but  the  stimulation  is  still 
at  work  in  the  senses  of  the  man,  growing  sluggish  now  ^ith  approach- 
ing age,  and  he  looks  back  across  his  wife  at  the  young  woman  who 
has  just  passed  them,  alone.  She,  too,  looks  back,  but  not  at  him, 
more  at  the  woman  w^ho  is  smiling  complacently;  at  the  feather  on 
her  hat,  the  evident  prosperity.  Pleasure  has  not  come  her  own  way 
as  yet  tonight. 

So  much  are  they  a  type,  and  theirs  the  typical  pleasure  of  the 
street,  that  the  two  seem  to  be  the  leaders  of  a  procession  marching  in  due 
order  from  the  pleasure  of  the  theater  to  the  pleasure  of  the  restaurant. 
The  artist  makes  no  comment  on  the  scene.  There  is  much  beauty 
in  the  composition;  the  arch  of  the  elevated  station  and  the  play  of 
hghts,  as  there  always  is  in  New  York  street  scenes,  but  in  the  back- 
ground of  the  picture  lies  the  tensity,  the  vast  suggestion  of  the  entire 
city.  It  is  our  entrance  to  all  New  York.  The  sky,  arching  over 
the  city,  is  vibrant  vdih.  pink  reflection  of  the  electric  lights;  the  roar 
of  the  elevated,  the  buzz  of  the  trolleys  and  the  honk  of  motor  horns 
ascend  like  an  exhilaration.  All  New  York  stretches  beyond,  the 
wilderness  of  deep,  narrow  streets,  the  mass  of  people,  beneath  a 
mesh  of  hghts. 

''Amateur  Night  on  the  Bowery"  has  perhaps  more  beauty  of 
composition  than  the  drawing  called  "Forty-second  Street,"  but  here 
also,  with  wonderful  force  of  presentation,  we  get  the  sense  of  the 
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cheap  theater,  the  rough  audience  in  which  the  scum  of  almost  every 
race  on  earth  is  presented.  Amateur  Night  is  the  revival  of  an  old 
custom  originated  sixty  years  a^o,  when  the  managers  used  to  try 
out  aspiring  actors  on  Friday  night,  a  proceeding  which  caused  so 
much  amusement  to  the  company  that  the  theaters  saw  money  in  it 
and,  charging  the  regular  admission,  threw  open  the  stage  to  any 
amateur  with  professional  ambitions.  When  the  performance  be- 
came tiresome  the  audience  shouted  loudly  for  the  "hook,"  a  formid- 
able weapon  manipulated  from  the  wings,  that  removed  the  bore 
from  the  stage.  One  feels  in  the  picture  the  good-natured  grins  of 
brutal  amusement,  the  embarrassment  of  the  girl  who  has  forgotten 
what  she  was  going  to  say,  the  effort  of  the  other  to  appear  quite  at 
ease,  to  brazen  it  out  somehow.  Above  in  the  balcony  is  the  eager 
audience  who  has  caught  sight  of  the  "hook"  approaching  the  un- 
conscious pair,  and  is  pressing  forward  to  see  the  comedy  denoue- 
ment. 

ANYONE  knowing  the  characteristic  types  of  people  that  loaf 
about  the  different  squares  in  New  York,  will  have  httle  dif- 
ficulty in  recognizing  in  the  third  sketch  a  quick  impression 
of  the  south  end  of  Union  Square.  This  is  the  direct  thorough- 
fare from  the  West  Side  to  the  Bowery,  whither  the  figures  are 
hasting.  It  is  a  cold,  snappy  day.  The  air  is  exhilarating,  clean 
and  wholesome.  The  two  "bums,"  their  hands  deep  in  their  ragged 
pockets,  their  heads  sunk  in  their  collars,  feel  the  exhilaration  of  it. 
The  man  who  posed  for  the  figure  on  the  left  is  an  old  printer  and  a 
good  one.  In  the  winter,  during  the  rush  work  of  the  Christmas 
season,  he  gets  a  warm  job  in  a  printing  office;  in  summer  he  goes  to 
the  docks  where  there  is  always  a  cool  breeze  blowing  across  the  piers. 
In  the  off-season  he  tramps  about  with  his  pal  and  finds  life  equally 
good,  no  matter  which  way  he  takes  it.  He  may  have  shoveled  a 
little  snow  somewhere  the  morning  of  the  picture,  and  so,  full  of  joy 
of  Hving,  he  and  his  pal  are  moving  on  to  a  beer  on  the  Bowery.. 
Behind  them  a  woman,  passing  down  Fifth  Avenue,  looks  at  the 
two  shabby  figures  crossing  the  square.  She  has  no  conception  of 
their  pleasure  and  of  what  makes  it.  She  looks  at  them  half-pity- 
ingly  because  they  are  ragged  and  it  is  cold,  and  half-scornfuUy  that 
men  should  come  to  such  a  pass. 

"The  Shop  Girl  at  Home"  is  the  most  dramatic  of  these  draw- 
ings. Here  the  artist  represents  the  girl  at  the  most  critical  moment 
in  her  daily  life,  the  httle  dramatic  pause,  tense  with  possibilities, 
between  the  day's  and  the  evening's  excitement.  This  girl  is  made 
for  pleasure,  to  enjoy  all  the  obvious  delights  of  fife.     She  wants  no 
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part  in  the  sordidness  and  misery  of  it,  so  she  goes  to  the  department 
store  with  long  hours  and  small  pay,  to  be  an  onlooker  at  the  pageant 
that  winds  continuously  between  the  counters.  There  is  Ught,  color, 
perfume,  and  "style,"  her  goddess.  Every  morning  she  leaves  the 
grayness  behind  to  become  a  spectator  of  the  joy  of  life,  but  at  night 
she  comes  back  to  it  again.  She  is  an  alien  figure  standing  there, 
miles  away  from  the  labyrinth  of  dark,  ill-smelling  rooms  at  the  top 
of  the  narrow,  wooden  stairs  behind  her,  from  the  children  squabbhng  at 
the  end  of  the  passage  that  leads  to  the  little  court  in  the  center  of  the 
tenement.  On  the  steps  beside  her  the  ragged  Httle  sister  plays  with 
a  bedraggled  kitten.  The  kitten  and  the  child  are  weazened  and  old. 
They  have  accepted  existence  as  it  has  been  thrust  upon  them.  But 
not  so  with  the  shop  girl;  her  blood  is  ardent  and  her  body  full.  She 
is  drawing  herself  forward  out  of  the  grayness ;  the  white  hghts  are  on 
her  face.  She  buys  herself  cheap  imitations  of  what  women  who  have 
beauty  in  their  lives  are  accustomed  to  wear,  because  she,  too,  is  seek- 
ing the  beauty  of  life,  and  these  are  "the  prettiest  things  she  knows." 
The  artist  has  drawn  her  as  she  is,  sparing  no  voluptuous  detail, 
no  commonness,  no  vulgarity.  She  is  an  eager,  round-hmbed  httle 
huntress  among  the  shadows  of  life.  Shall  she  go  forth  or  shall  she 
wait,  both  the  lure  and  the  hunter,  to  seize  the  first  pleasure  that 
passes  in  a  guise  that  she  understands  ?  She  feels  herself  an  ahen. 
Even  in  her  thought  she  has  thrust  the  sordid  life  behind  her,  yet 
she  accepts  it  as  her  background,  and  is  inseparable  from  it. 

In  these  four  scenes  the  characters  are  so  closely  woven  into 
their  environment  that  each  becomes  the  expression  of  the  other, 
and  whether  on  Forty-second  Street  or  the  East  Side  the  presence 
of  Mighty  Manhattan  is  always  felt  throbbing  behind  the  particular 
setting  of  the  picture.  The  drawings  evince  subtle  satire  rather  than 
caricature.  The  artist  works  without  comment.  He  is  too  absorbed 
in  grasping  the  underlying  connection  between  all  fife,  and  in  por- 
traying a  phase  of  America,  a  transition,  a  step  in  the  making  of  the 
country.  He  sees  the  sordidness  and  vulgarity  in  it,  but  with  a  vision 
of  truth  that  gives  the  scenes  the  dignity  of  a  rightful  place  in  the 
scheme  of  existence,  and  changes  them  from  isolated  happenings 
in  the  lives  of  unimportant  people  to  chapters  in  human  fife  and 
documents  of  the  country's  growth. 
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"^S  SAMSON  found  honey  in  the  Hon's  carcass,  so  per- 
haps may  we,  in  contemplating  the  wreckage  of  noble 
forests  that  form  part  of  our  legacy  to  coming  genera- 
tions, hope  to  find  something  of  sweet  and  compen- 
sating savor  even  under  the  ribs  of  that  desolation. 
Face  to'face  as  we  now  are  with  the  material  penalties 
of  having  sacrificed  our  woodlands  wholesale  to  the 
bhnd  greed  of  the  axe  and  the  devouring  maw  of  forest  fires,  we  are 
ready  to  recognize  and  accept  the  obviously  expedient  principles  of 
conservation  and  reforestation.  But  even  while  learning  this  physical 
lesson  we  may  have  unconsciously  crossed  the  threshold  of  another 
truth,  one  which  has  its  spiritual  and  aesthetic  no  less  than  its  material 
aspect.  In  the  very  spectacle  of  the  devastation  which  we  have 
wrought  or  permitted,  with  all  its  sordid  accompaniments,  there  lurks 
a  reminder  that  in  life,  as  in  art,  beauty  and  satisfaction  are  born 
only  of  economy. 

If  no  amount  of  reforestation  can  restore  to  their  original  estate 
the  magnificent  pine  forests  of  northern  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and 
Michigan,  neither,  with  a  timber  famine  menacing,  can  the  country- 
side continue  to  bear  its  mushroom  growth  of  meaningless  and  imper- 
manent frame  habitations  in  lieu  of  its  legitimate  crop  of  homes. 
If  we  cannot  restore  the  unparalleled  forests  of  black  walnut  which 
clothed  the  bottom  lands  of  Indiana  and  Elinois,  neither,  let  us  believe, 
can  we  ever  again  fill  our  houses  with  furniture  as  ugly,  ornate  and  insin- 
cere as  the  worst  that  the  famous  "black  walnut  period"  produced. 
In  short,  our  native  woods  are  becoming  too  scarce,  and  therefore 
too  valuable,  for  us  longer  to  degrade  them  to  wasteful  and  unlovely 
uses.  With  this  enforced  respect  for  their  materials  we  may  not 
unreasonably  hope  to  see  our  house-builders  become  home-builders, 
and  our  furniture-makers  once  again  animated  by  true  spirit  of 
craftsmanship  rather  than  by  zeal  for  commercial  exploitation.  For 
it  seems  to  be  only  when  the  value  or  the  scarcity  of  materials  com- 
pels economy  in  their  use  that  the  craftsman  gets  his  best  results — 
a  fact  which  finds  analogies  throughout  all  of  life. 

Thus  it  is  a  commonplace  of  knowledge  that  wherever  Nature, 
like  an  overindulgent  mother,  supplies  man's  every  material  need 
without  demanding  any  efl*ort  upon  his  part,  there  her  human  children 
lag  behind  their  less  pampered  fellows  not  only  in  spiritual  and  mental 
development,  but  even  in  purely  physical  achievement.  Not  in  the 
tropics,  but  in  the  temperate  zones,  has  civilization  borne  its  richest 
fruit.  In  those  opulent  regions  where  the  earth  nourishes  him  of  her 
bounty  without  preliminary  tilling,  and  where  the  problems  of  cloth- 
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ing  and  shelter  are  reduced  to  their  simplest  terms,  man,  although 
thus  relieved  of  his  physical  burdens,  does  not  urge  to  the  front  of 
the  procession  in  the  great  march  of  human  progress.  Instead  he 
loiters  and  dreams,  soothed  by  the  contentment  of  his  senses,  untouched 
by  the  salutary  spur  of  necessity  which  has  urged  the  race  forward 
on  its  blind  upward  climb  throughout  the  ages.  Necessity,  it  seems, 
is  the  mother  not  only  of  invention,  but  of  the  spiritual  vision  which 
enables  us  to  know  beauty  and  to  worship  it. 

IN  A  sense  the  forest  may  be  regarded  as  the  basis  upon  which  all 
our  material  wealth  rests.  If  our  water-sheds  were  stripped 
of  their  forest  coverings  which  check  and  regulate  the  distribution 
of  the  rainfall  the  resultant  floods  would  soon  render  our  greatest 
rivers  unnavigable  and  our  fertile  lands  would  be  largely  reduced 
by  erosion  to  barren  wildernesses.  It  is  therefore  no  easy  thing  that 
we  demand  of  the  spirit  of  optimism  when  we  ask  it  to  see  light  as 
well  as  darkness  emanating  from  our  present  forest  problem.  Nor 
is  this  to  be  achieved  by  bhnking  the  facts  of  the  case — facts  which 
even  in  their  baldest  presentation  loom  staggeringly  large. 

Within  the  last  year  or  two  the  nation  has  been  shocked  into  under- 
standing that  its  natural  resources  are  not  "boundless,"  "Hmitless,'* 
and  "inexhaustible,"  as  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  grandiloquently 
describing  them.  Cold  statistics  compiled  by  our  leading  authorities 
on  forests,  mines,  soils  and  waterways  have  made  it  clear  that  even 
the  stupendous  natural  wealth  with  which  Nature  has  endowed  this 
country  is  perceptibly  and  swiftly  shrinking  before  "the  great  Ameri- 
can method"  of  doing  business.  This  method  seems  to  be  to  kill 
the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  eggs  in  order  to  realize  more  quickly 
and  easily  on  the  eggs  already  in  the  nest.  This,  perhaps,  is  one 
reason  why  the  American  people  pay  more  for  bare  living  than  any 
other  people  ever  paid  before.  The  method  is  best  illustrated,  as 
well  as  most  disastrous,  in  its  application  to  the  forests.  By  a  wanton 
system  of  lumbering  which  wastes  more  trees  than  it  uses  and  at  the 
same  time  so  htters  with  "slash"  the  woods  through  which  it  cuts 
as  to  leave  them  veritable  fire-traps,  we  are  depleting  our  forests  at 
about  a  hundred  bilHons  of  feet  of  timber  a  year,  a  rate  which,  it  is 
estimated,  will  wipe  out  the  last  of  our  forests  in  little  over  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  Nor  can  we  shirk  our  share  of  the  responsibiHty 
for  this  state  of  affairs  by  decrying  the  "greed"  of  the  lumberman. 
In  the  final  analysis  it  will  be  found  that  the  blame  belongs  quite  as 
much  to  the  ignorance  and  indifference  of  the  general  public.  We 
should  remember,  moreover,  that  each  year  the  fire  losses  in  the  United 
States  by  the  burning  of  buildings  and  their  contents  amount  to  nearly 
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a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars,  and  that  the  timber  thus  burned  is  just 
as  much  of  a  drain  upon  the  forests  as  if  we  burned  the  trees  as  they 
stood.  The  tremendous  amount  of  wealth  wiped  out  annually  by 
actual  forest  fires — the  result  of  carelessness — ^is  not  so  easily  reduced 
to  exact  figures. 

Of  course,  as  soon  as  the  pubHc  perceived  the  logical  sequel  of 
this  short-sighted  looting  of  the  public  treasure-houses,  it  began  to 
busy  itself  with  the  discussion  of  remedies.  Even  after  the  horse  is 
stolen,  the  other  hvestock  and  the  fodder  may  be  saved  by  putting 
a  lock  on  the  stable  door.  Hence  we  have  the  conservation  move- 
ment which  many  regard  as  the  most  important  development  under 
the  Roosevelt  Administration.  But  so  far  has  the  destruction  of 
our  woods  already  gone  that  reforestation  must  play  an  important 
part  in  this  movement.  At  the  same  time  there  is  wholesome  dis- 
ciph'ne  in  remembering  that  no  amount  of  tree-planting  will  restore 
what  we  have  destroyed,  though  it  may  serve  to  mark  the  scars  of  our 
devastating  methods,  and  to  ward  off  their  material  penalties.  We 
have  played  the  prodigal  with  our  natural  resources  and  we  have 
to  reckon  with  the  husks.  No  amount  of  belated  appreciation  will 
restore  to  us  one  of  those  "big  trees"  (sequoia  gigantea)  which  from 
the  western  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains  had  begun  to 
watch  the  procession  of  the  centuries  before  Moses  led  the  IsraeHtes 
out  of  Egypt,  and  which  were  still  green  and  growing  when  felled 
to  meet  the  needs  of  our  vandal  civilization.  Nor  mil  the  adoption 
at  the  eleventh  hour  of  scientific  and  businessHke  methods  of  lumber- 
ing undo  the  havoc  that  has  been  wrought  among  the  redwood  tracts 
of  the  Coast  Range,  where  the  biggest  saw-mills  in  the  world  are 
devouring  the  world's  most  majestic  forests.  Until  lately,  the  method 
of  cutting  the  redwoods  was  so  destructive  that  it  not  only  completely 
ruined  the  forests  but  incidentally  wasted  half  of  every  tree. 

TURNING  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  Coast,  the  ruined 
seaboard  flats  of  Florida,  Georgia  and  the  CaroHnas  add 
another  chapter  to  the  story  of  our  ruthless  and  short-sighted 
exploitation  of  Nature's  bounties.  Here  the  misdirected  energy 
of  our  turpentine  gatherers  has  destroyed  the  forests  of  maritime  pine 
which  under  the  different  treatment  would  have  been  one  of  the  most 
valuable  and  permanent  sources  of  income  on  our  southwest  coast. 
By  blundering  methods  which  lose  nine-tenths  of  the  available  tur- 
pentine from  each  tree,  leaving  the  killed  timber  to  fall  and  rot  where 
it  grew,  they  have  reduced  the  region  to  an  aching  desolation  of 
miasmatic  swamps  and  sandy  wastes.  In  France  similar  forests 
planted  by  hand  on  similar  sandy  stretches  of  coast,  are  so  managed 
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as  to  yield  a  steady  and  profitable  harvest  of  turpentine,  firewood, 
mine  props,  charcoal  and  wood  alcohol,  without  sufi^ering  any  reduc- 
tion from  year  to  year.  But  even  this  is  an  inadequate  and  expensive 
substitute  for  the  original  woodland  laid  out  by  the  inspired  careless- 
ness of  Nature's  hand.  As  somebody  writes  of  artificial  forests  in  Ger- 
many: "One  reahzes  that  there  are,  in  fact,  pine  gardens  as  orderly 
as  cabbage  fields,  and  as  well  tilled  and  cared  for  as  a  market  garden." 

Nowhere  in  the  world  can  we  find  forests  to  dupHcate  those  that 
we  have  destroyed  or  decimated — the  limitless  woods  of  primeval  pine 
in  Wisconsin  and  Michigan,  the  miles  of  huge  white  oaks  in  w^estem 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  and  the 
splendid  forests  of  black  walnut  which  made  famous  certain  sections 
of  Indiana  and  Illinois.  But  it  would  seem  that  the  very  lavishness 
of  these  natural  resources  helped  to  make  us  an  unappreciative 
people.  We  cannot  build  or  create  beautifully  without  a  true  appre- 
ciation of  our  materials,  and  where  those  materials  are  too  plentiful 
such  appreciation  is  rarely  found. 

Thus  we  did  not  get  our  bad  architecture  or  bad  furniture  until 
the  increasing  output  of  the  big  saw-mills  made  it  a  commercial 
desideratum  to  force  the  sale  of  lumber.  Then  began  the  period  of 
ugly  and  characterless  frame  houses,  with  their  boxed-in  architecture 
and  their  gingerbread  decorations.  Architects  thought,  not  in  terms 
of  architecture,  but  in  terms  of  lumber.  Our  overabundant  and 
easily  worked  pine  created  its  own  system  of  wastefulness  and  ugh- 
ness.  It  paid  the  mills  not  only  to  supply  the  normal  market  but  to 
create  and  foster  an  artificial  demand  for  their  products.  Lumber  be- 
came such  a  bargain  that  we  wasted  it  in  miles  upon  miles  of  unnecessary' 
board  sidewalks  and  in  flimsy  makeshift  houses,  thrown  together 
until  the  builders  should  be  rich  enough  to  erect  in  their  stead  other 
frame  houses  newer  and  larger  and  equally  ugly.  These  houses 
were  not  in  any  true  sense  an  expression  of  the  common  people,  but 
of  the  great  saw-mills  and  the  commercial  system  they  represented. 
While  timber  was  so  plentiful  and  so  cheap  it  did  not  seem  worth 
while  to  give  much  attention  or  thought  to  how  it  was  used.  Later 
the  people  were  to  begin  to  find  themselves  architecturally  through 
the  pressure  of  new  economic  problems. 

WHAT  art  we  had  in  building  and  cabinetmaking  belongs  to 
a  period  before  the  era  of  the  great  saw-mills.  Thus  the 
old  Colonial  houses,  whether  of  wood  or  of  stone,  possessed 
both  beauty  and  durabihty,  for  when  these  were  built  lumber  had  not 
become  a  drug  on  the  market.  The  builder  still  used  his  wood  with 
a  wholesome  appreciation  of  its  value  in  terms  of  labor,  and  he  con- 
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sequently  sought  to  avail  himseK  of  its  utmost  possibiKties  both  of 
beauty  and  of  permanence.  The  same  fact  is  reflected  in  the  furni- 
ture made  in  this  country  during  the  Colonial  and  Revolutionary 
periods,  which  by  its  thorough  craftsmanship,  its  usable  beauty  and 
its  economy  of  material  stands  as  a  reproach  to  the  furniture-maker 
of  today. 

The  ledger  of  our  forest  accounts,  then,  may  be  said  to  balance 
up  somewhat  as  follows :  On  the  debit  side,  we  find  that  the  unintelli- 
gent exploitation  of  our  forests  has  already  carried  us  across  the 
threshold  of  a  timber  famine  into  conditions  which  must  be  long 
endured  before  they  T\dll  be  even  partially  remedied.  Thus  the  only 
considerable  hardwood  forests  of  ^drgin  growth  remaining  in  the 
country  today  are  those  of  the  WTiite  Mountains  in  the  northeast  and 
the  Southern  Appalachian  chains.  We  have  destroyed  our  hemlocks 
for  their  tan  bark  as  we  once  destroyed  our  noble  hordes  of  bison  for 
the  robes  they  wore.  By  erosion  resulting  from  the  loss  of  our  forests 
the  country  is  losing  more  than  one  hundred  square  miles  of  good 
soil  annually — the  sediment  due  to  this  cause  carried  by  the  Mississippi 
alone  in  a  single  year  amounting  to  more  soil  than  will  be  moved  in 
the  entire  process  of  excavating  the  Panama  Canal.  On  the  credit 
side,  we  find  that  these  facts  have  shocked  the  nation  into  a  sense  of 
responsibiHty  toward,  and  therefore  truer  appreciation  of,  what  re- 
mains of  its  forest  heritage.  The  wasting  and  burning  may  be 
regarded  as  the  price — exorbitant  and  terrible,  but  demanded — of 
this  appreciation.  As  a  result  public  opinion  has  ralHed  behind  the 
work  of  the  forestry  bureau,  with  its  far-reaching  programme  of  con- 
servation and  reforestation.  But  from  the  very  nature  of  this  work, 
we  must  wait  long  for  its  fruits.  And  in  the  meantime  the  soaring 
price  of  lumber  is  teaching  us  another  national  lesson.  For  the 
high  price  of  materials  is  one  of  the  most  potent  discouragers  of  cheap- 
ly-conceived, impermanent  architecture  and  trashy  and  undurable 
furniture.  Forced  to  recognize  the  value  of  wood,  we  begin  to  use 
it  in  a  way  to  do  justice  to  its  inherent  beauty  and  quality.  As  we 
have  already  suggested,  some  of  the  results  of  this  changed  atti- 
tude toward  our  commonest  building  material  may  be  so  far-reaching 
that  it  seems  almost  fanciful  to  point  them  out.  But  it  is  obvious 
that  a  growing  appreciation  of  the  beauties  and  right  uses  of  a  material 
so  essential  to  the  building  of  American  homes  must  make  itself  felt 
as  an  important  factor  in  the  development  of  our  national  arcliitecture. 
And  when  once  we  begin  to  strive  for  sincerity  and  beauty  in  our  houses, 
which  should  be  in  a  sense  the  outward  symbols  of  all  that  is  happiest 
and  tenderest  and  most  significant  in  the  lives  they  shelter,  our  feet 
are  already  set  on  the  paths  of  spiritual  growth. 
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ARTHUR  STREETON:  AN  AUSTRALIAN  PAINT- 
ER WHO  HAS  SOLVED  THE  PROBLEMS  OF 
ART  IN  HIS  OWN  WAY:  BY  M.  IRWIN  MAC- 
DONALD 

jN  SPITE  of  our  worship  of  tradition,  and  our  belief 
in  academic  training  and  the  infallibiHty  of  long- 
established  methods,  we  are  beginning  slowly  to 
realize  that  the  man  who  goes  directly  to  the  heart 
of  things  and  does  his  work  in  the  way  that  seems 
best  to  him,  regardless  of  what  others  have  done,  is 
the  man  who  most  surely  attains  to  vigorous  and  con- 
vincing expression  of  his  thought.  And  when  a  man  has  grown 
up  in  a  new  country,  where  civilization  is  still  more  or  less  in  a 
formative  stage,  and  where  each  problem,  whether  social,  poHti- 
cal,  or  artistic,  must  be  grappled  with  at  first-hand,  he  has  the  best 
possible  chance  for  developing  all  that  he  possesses  of  capability;  for 
if  he  be  denied  the  culture  that  comes  from  close  personal  association 
with  long-established  traditions  and  with  the  heritage  left  to  the  world 
by  the  thinkers  and  workers  of  the  past,  he  is  also  freed  from  the 
pressure  of  the  overwhelming  influences  that  so  often  cramp,  as  well 
as  direct,  the  freedom  of  individual  expression. 

A  significant  example  of  the  effect  of  work  done  under  such  con- 
ditions and  in  a  new  country  far  removed  from  the  great  art  centers 
of  the  world,  is  found  in  the  landscape  painting  of  ^Ir.  Arthur  Streeton, 
a  young  Australian  who  is  making  his  influence  felt  even  among  the 
strong  men  who  now  form  the  revolutionary  group  in  London  art 
circles.  Mr.  Streeton 's  work,  while  more  or  less  uneven, — as  is 
usually  the  case  with  self-taught  men, — always  commands  attention, 
because  of  the  artist's  frank  and  forceful  seizure  of  the  salient  char- 
acteristics of  lu's  subject,  and  a  method  of  treatment  that  seems  to  go 
straight  through  the  medium  he  employs  to  the  soul  of  the  thing  he 
is  striving  to  represent.  One  feels  that  here  is  a  man  who  has  lived 
much  in  the  open,  and  who  has  a  close  kinship  ^ith  Nature  and  a 
deep  understanding  of  her  moods.  Whether  he  is  painting  the  wide 
quiet  spaces  and  mellow  southern  coloring  of  his  native  Australia, 
or  the  gorgeous  hues  and  golden  summer  sunlight  of  Italy,  or  the 
watery  gray-blue  skies  and  sedate  opulent  landscape  of  England, 
one  receives  the  impression  that  the  picture  has  been  done  s\\'iftly 
and  in  the  open, — that  the  artist  has  set  up  his  easel  near  the  spot 
which  he  pictures  on  his  canvas  and  in  stri\'ing  to  represent  the  scene 
that  lay  before  him  has  put  himself  into  such  harmony  with  it  that  he 
has  imprisoned  in  his  colors  the  very  soul  of  land,  sea  and  sky.  Every 
one  of  his  pictures,  no  matter  where  painted,  is  full  of  light  and  air, 
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and  its  fresh  and  brilliant  coloring  is  harmonized  by  the  atmosphere, 
precisely  as  the  colors  in  nature  blend  under  the  influence  of  the  great 
unifier,— light.  Arthur  Streeton  sees  things  somewhat  in  the  same 
way  that  &)rolla  does,  and  in  the  majority  of  his  pictures  you  feel 
strong  sunlight,  the  blowing  of  clean  winds,  and  the  movement  of 
water  under  blue  sky.  While  he  falls  wilHngly  into  the  soberer  moods 
of  Enghsh  landscape,  and  paints  it  with  the  most  sensitive  appre- 
ciation of  its  staid,  low-toned  beauty,  the  greater  part  of  his  work 
shows  a  natural  aflahation  for  the  warmth  and  sunshine  of  the  south, 
and  his  most  briUiant  canvases  are  those  painted  either  in  Australia 
or  in  Italy. 

THE  fact  that  Mr.  Streeton  is  almost  wholly  a  self-taught  man  is 
due  to  one  of  those  priceless  opportunities  for  development  that 
so  often  come  under  the  guise  of  an  apparent  Hmitation.  Dur- 
ing his  most  impressionable  years,  he  had  almost  no  opportunity  of 
forming  his  standards  by  the  study  of  great  paintings,  for  he  was 
bom  and  grew  up  in  Melbourne,  and  during  his  boyhood  was  trained 
for  the  business  Ufe  that  finds  most  favor  with  an  ambitious,  energetic 
lad  who  has  his  own  way  to  make  in  a  new  country.  But  he  had 
other  ambitions,  and  a  certain  power  that  was  seeking  for  expression. 
When  a  lad  of  sixteen,  he  joined  the  night  class  of  the  Melbourne 
Art  School,  where,  after  his  day's  work  was  done,  he  found  a  chance 
to  draw  pictures.  In  this  way,  he  received  some  sound  training 
in  drawing  from  casts,  and  also  from  fife,  that  gave  him  experience 
in  handhng  fine  and  form,  and  also  grounded  him  in  the  principles 
of  perspective;  and  there  his  art  education  stopped.  Yet  he  felt 
sufficiently  sure  of  himself  and  of  what  he  wanted  to  do  to  give  up 
business  when  he  was  only  nineteen  years  old,  and  to  devote  him- 
self to  painting,  working  out  after  his  own  methods  the  technical 
problems  that  confronted  him,  and  striving  only  to  express  as  clearly 
and  truthfully  as  he  could  the  beauty  which  he  saw  all  around  him. 
Working  in  this  way,  it  was  natural  that  he  should  do  most  of  his 
painting  in  the  open,  and  this  meant  that  he  never  had  to  outgrow 
the  habit  of  depending  upon  the  carefully  adjusted  lights  of  the  studio 
and  the  striving  for  eft'ects  after  this  or  that  manner,  but  drove  directly 
at  the  things  he  wanted  to  express,  which  were  air,  fight  and  the 
wonderful  colors  of  land,  sea  and  sky  seen  under  the  full  glow  of  the 
southern  sun. 

By  dint  of  hard  work  and  unwavering  sincerity  in  expression,  the 
young  artist  slowly  learned  a  free  and  fluent  use  of  his  medium; 
mainly  because  he  was  intent  always  upon  the  scene  he  was  trying 
to  depict,  rather  than  on  the  manner  of  using  his  brush  or  laying  on 
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of  his  colors.  Of  course,  there  were  hard  times  and  many  discourage- 
ments, but  year  by  year  he  gained  a  firmer  grip  on  his  art  and  wider 
recognition  from  his  countrymen,  until  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-two  he  felt  strong  enough  to  send  a  picture  to  the  Paris  Salon. 
The  result  furnished  an  impetus  which  he  is  feeling  yet,  for  the  picture 
was  not  only  accepted  but  was  hung  in  a  place  of  honor  and  given 
honorable  mention, — the  first  time  that  such  recognition  had  ever 
been  extended  to  an  Austrahan.  Five  years  later  he  left  AustraUa 
and  went  to  England,  not  because  he  had  exhausted  the  possibilities 
of  his  own  country,  but  because  he  felt  that  it  was  time  to  turn  to  the 
older  civilization  and  to  seek  the  wider  opportunities  that  are  to  be 
found  in  the  home  country,  which  is  the  Mecca  of  the  colonial-born. 
But  on  the  way  he  stopped  for  several  months  in  Egypt,  revehng  in 
the  white  hot  glare  of  the  African  sunshine,  and  in  the  tawny  hills 
and  plains,  accented  with  dashes  of  barbaric  color;  finally  resuming 
his  journey  with  a  store  of  new  pictures  and  sketches  which  formed 
a  valuable  record  of  growth  and  experience. 

IN  ENGLAND  the  struggle  began  all  over  again,  for  the  British 
mind  is  slow,  conservative  and  eminently  self-satisfied, — not  at 
all  given  to  the  approval  and  encouragement  of  strong  rugged 
young  colonials  who  have  hewn  out  their  own  ways  of  working,  re- 
gardless of  the  schools.  But  men  like  Arthur  Streeton  are  not  easily 
defeated,  and  although  commissions  were  few  and  exhibitions  un- 
cordial,  he  worked  doggedly  ahead,  always  true  to  his  own  convictions, 
and  always  painting  what  he  saw  in  exactly  the  way  he  saw  it.  So 
gradually  he  gained  a  hearing.  His  pictures  found  place  in  the  Paris 
Salon,  and  appeared  more  and  more  often  at  the  provincial  exhi- 
bitions held  in  England,  and  at  last  London  woke  up  to  the  fact 
that  here  was  a  strong  man,  doing  honest  and  vital  work.  The  doors 
of  the  Royal  Academy  and  the  New  Gallery  were  opened  to  him, 
also  Guildhall,  the  Royal  Society  of  British  Artists,  and  the  new 
English  Art  Club.  He  visited  Venice,  and  gave  liis  own  v-irile  and 
unhackneyed  interpretation  of  the  world-famed  and  much-painted 
palaces,  churches  and  lagoons  of  the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic.  He 
saw  modern  Venice  with  the  delighted  appreciation  of  the  outlander 
who  has  long  dreamed  of  her  glories  and  has  just  found  liis  dreams 
realized  in  objective  form.  And  again  he  smftly  transferred  to 
canvas  what  he  saw,  as  undisturbed  by  the  golden  visions  of  Turner 
and  the  subtle  harmonies  of  Whistler  as  he  was  by  the  hard,  ghttering 
color  and  merciless  architectural  details  of  Canaletto  or  Zeim.  Work- 
ing always  quickly  and  on  the  spot,  and  dashing  his  colors  on  the 
canvas  with  big  free  brush  strokes,  he  caught  the  very  spirit  of  Venice 
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as  she  is  today, — with  all  her  opulence  of  color,  her  vividness  and 
gaiety.  He  saw  the  buildings  in  the  mass,  and  he  grasped  the  general 
effect  of  the  cream  and  rose  tints  of  marble,  the  soft  gray  of  time- 
worn  stone  and  the  sparkle  of  blue-green  waters  lapping  against  the 
steps  of  the  palaces, — all  bathed  in  the  somnolent  splendor  of  the 
summer  sunshine.  As  the  result,  his  Venetian  pictures  had  a  marked 
success  in  the  International  Exhibition  in  Venice,  and  he  returned 
to  England  with  ^ider  powers  and  a  surer  grasp  of  the  thing  he  was 
trying  to  do. 

And  in  England  he  found  that  it  was  no  longer  difficult  to  com- 
mand attention,  for  the  vigorous  sincerity  of  his  work  had  begun  to 
receive  its  just  meed  of  consideration  and  respect.  An  exhibition 
of  his  work  at  the  Alpine  Club  last  spring  made  a  strong  impression, 
because  for  the  first  time  it  showed  the  full  scope  of  his  power  and 
versatihty.  Here  were  pictures  from  Austraha,  Egypt,  Italy,  and 
England, — each  canvas  vital  with  the  life  and  atmosphere  of  the 
country  which  had  inspired  it,  and  all  aUke  evidencing  the  insight 
and  honesty  of  the  painter. 

THIS  year  he  received  a  gold  medal  from  the  Salon  of  the  Societe 
des  Artistes  Fran9ais  for  a  large  picture  which  he  calls  "Aus- 
traha Fehx,"  and  another  canvas  entitled  "Sydney  Harbor" 
attracted  much  attention  at  the  New  Salon  in  the  Champ  de  Mars. 
Both  pictures  are  reproduced  here,  and  the  illustration  of  "Austraha 
Fehx"  is  all  the  more  interesting  to  Americans  because  Mr.  Streeton 
has  been  invited  to  send  the  picture  to  the  next  exhibition  held  at  the 
Carnegie  Institute  in  Pittsburgh.  This  will  be  his  introduction  to 
the  American  pubhc,  and  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  he  will  find  cordial 
appreciation  and  understanding,  because  he  is  so  closely  akin  to  the 
men  who  are  doing  strongly  individual  work  in  our  own  country. 
The  picture  shows  great  quiet  spaces,  full  of  the  warm  haziness  of 
the  southern  atmosphere  that  in  the  distance  takes  on  a  tone  of  rosy 
violet  instead  of  the  blue  of  northern  chmes.  Huge  w-ide-flanked 
hills  T\ith  softly  rounded  lines  enclose  a  rich  valley  of  farm  lands, 
dotted  with  buildings  here  and  there,  and  other  valleys  and  plains 
stretch  to  the  far  distant  horizon.  The  bronze-green  of  the  heavily 
timbered  hillsides  throws  into  strong  rehef  the  fighter  tones  of  the 
fields,  and  a  sharp  accent  is  given  by  the  bare  trunks  of  the  dead  trees 
in  the  foreground, — trees  which  seem  to  have  risen  directly  in  front 
of  the  artist's  easel  as  he  sat  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  looking  over 
mountain  and  valley.  The  coloring  of  the  whole  picture  is  warm, 
sunny  and  mellow, — a  glow  but  not  a  glare  of  sunshine.  It  is  a  rich 
and  pleasant  land,  as  yet  unspoiled  by  the  civihzation  which  it  be- 
friends and  also  dominates. 
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The  other  AustraHan  picture,  "Sydney  Harbor,"  shows  the  same 
breadth  and  freedom  of  treatment  and  the  same  dignity  and  sim- 
pUcity  of  interpretation.  There  is  a  wide,  quiet  stretch  of  water, 
with  low-lying  hills  beyond,  veiled  with  the  violet  haze  that  allows 
only  a  suggestion  of  the  city  that  covers  their  slopes.  Even  the  build- 
ings nearer  to  the  foreground  become  almost  a  part  of  the  landscape, 
and  the  steamers  and  cruisers  lying  at  anchor  in  the  bay  and  the  httle 
fishing  boats  skimming  about  give  hardly  more  than  a  suggestion 
of  human  Hfe  and  industry  to  the  peace  and  serenity  of  the  scene. 

Mr.  Streeton's  English  mood  is  shown  by  the  picture  of  "Trafalgar 
Square  on  a  Winter  Afternoon," — a  picture  painted  for,  and  owned 
by  the  Right  Honorable  Russell  Rea,  M.  P.  Veiled  as  it  is  in  a  pale 
gray  mist,  broken  here  and  there  by  shattered  rifts  of  Hght  which  are 
reflected  in  pale  gleams  from  the  wet  pavement,  it  is  the  very  essence 
of  London  in  winter.  The  whole  picture  is  a  study  in  grays,  and  its 
coloring  is  most  tender  and  elusive.  The  fountains  seem  almost  a 
part  of  the  silvery  mist,  and  the  tall  slender  shaft  of  the  monument 
appears  to  float  above  the  earth  rather  than  to  rest  upon  its  base  of 
soKd  stone.  The  confused  mass  of  ghostly  buildings  beyond  looks 
like  the  city  of  a  dream,  and  the  only  thing  that  brings  us  back  to 
reahty  is  the  tide  of  Hfe  pouring  through  the  streets  and  the  soHd 
mass  of  masonry  in  the  foreground  at  the  left.  It  is  a  picture  to  which 
one  turns  again  and  again,  so  full  is  it  of  tenderness,  mystery  and 
harmony   of   tones. 

The  Venetian  pictures  are  painted  in  a  different  key.  They  show^ 
the  same  breadth  and  simphcity  of  treatment,  and  the  same  broad, 
swift  brush  work,  but  they  seem  fairly  to  radiate  the  Hght  and  color 
which  fiUs  them.  In  the  view  of  the  "  Grand  Canal  from  the  Palazzo 
Foscari,"  the  property  of  Dr.  Ludwig  Mond,  F.  R.  S.,  the  chief  interest 
is  the  marvelous  use  made  of  the  reflections  in  the  w^ater  of  the  palaces 
on  either  side.  These  palaces,  built  of  stone  or  marble,  have  all  the 
soft  grays  and  warm  rosy  cream  tones  that  are  characteristic  of  Venice 
and,  in  the  opalescent  green  water,  their  reflections  take  on  a  purple 
tone  in  the  shade  and  a  shimmer  of  rose  and  pale  gold  when  cast 
under  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  As  in  all  Mr.  Streeton's  Venetian 
pictures,  the  architecture  is  treated  with  an  eye  to  the  general  effect 
in  the  mass  rather  than  the  detailed  features.  It  is  a  pity  that  it  is 
impossible  to  give  in  the  illustrations  any  adequate  idea  of  the  coloring 
of  these  pictures,  for  in  the  color,  and,  above  all,  in  the  atmosphere 
which  fiUs  them,  lie  their  most  compelHng  charm. 
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COUNTRY  HOUSES  DESIGNED  BY  AYMAR 
EMBURY  WHICH  EXPRESS  THE  MODERN 
AMERICAN  SPIRIT  IN  HOME  ARCHITECTURE 

"^CIVILIZED  man  is  a  home-loving  creature,  and  so 
much  of  that  which  is  vital  to  his  life  is  associated  with 
his  house  that  any  touch  of  the  formal  and  impersonal 
in  its  architecture  seems  out  of  place  and  bad  in 
design.  A  dwelling  house  must  be  something  more 
than  an  exhibition  of  the  skill  of  an  architect.  It 
must  express  something  of  the  warmth  of  the  relations 
between  those  that  it  shelters,  of  their  natural  affection  toward  the 
house  and  of  their  connection  with  those  who  preceded  them;  their 
forebears,  who  have,  or  might  have  found  the  house  homehke,  accord- 
ing to  the  standards  of  their  day.  For  in  building  a  house  we  must 
"build  for  antiquity  as  much  as  for  posterity."  Mr.  Joy  Wheeler 
Dow,  in  his  book  "American  Renaissance,"  under  the  chapter  head 
of  Ethics,  sums  up  these  immaterial  considerations  in  building  the 
house  by  saying:  "It  must  presuppose,  by  subtle  architectonic 
expression,  both  in  itself  and  in  its  surroundings,  that  its  owner  pos- 
sessed, once  upon  a  time,  two  good  parents,  four  grandparents,  eight 
great-grandparents,  and  so  on;  had,  likely,  brothers  and  sisters,  uncles 
and  aunts,  all  eminently  respectable  and  endeared  to  him." 

One  of  the  salient  features  of  Mr.  Aymar  Embury's  work  is,  then, 
its  ethical  correctness.  For  every  example  of  it,  the  small  country  cot- 
tage or  the  elaborate  suburban  residence,  has  about  it  the  air  of  a 
house  whose  walls  have  looked  long  upon  happiness.  Supposedly, 
this  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  clever  use  of  natural  settings,  suggestions 
of  older  work,  generous  lines  and  a  good  use  of  repetition,  but  one  is 
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inclined  to  think  it  is  not  traceable  to  things  so  definite  but  rather 
to  a  certain  point  of  view,  the  architect's  particular  interpretation 
not  more  of  the  subject  of  house  building  than  of  hfe.  The  houses 
are  unusually  suggestive  of  people.  The  walls  seem  to  have  grown 
up  about  an  already  estabhshed  home,  as  though  in  designing  them 
the  architect  had  used  transparent  mediums  and  watched,  as  he  built, 
the  goings  and  comings  of  an  imaginary  family  within.  Mr.  Embury 
states  his  architectural  theories  by  the  brief  explanation  that  "a  house 
ought  to  look  as  if  the  people  Hked  to  live  in  it,"  and  apparently  this 
simple  theory  is  adequate  to  produce  some  charming  domestic  work. 

But,  as  with  all  simple  expressions  of  the  principles  that  He  behind 
good  work,  they  are  the  result  of  a  great  deal  of  observation  and 
thinking,  which  Mr.  Embury  has  embodied  in  a  book  called  "One 
Hundred  Country  Houses."  The  text,  illustrated  by  modem  ex- 
amples of  American  architecture  executed  by  architects  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  contains  much  interesting  matter  on  the  history 
of  American  architecture  and  the  planning  and  arrangement  of 
country  houses  and  gardens. 

The  first  two  illustrations  of  Mr.  Embury's  work  accompanying 
this  article  show  the  front  and  rear  view  of  Mr.  Ralph  Peters'  resi- 
dence at  Garden  City,  L.  I.  The  house  is  a  low,  rambling  structure, 
adapted  from  the  Dutch  style.  The  lower  story  is  of  terra  cotta 
blocks,  a  material  that  Mr.  Embury  often  uses,  covered  Tvath  buff- 
colored  stucco.  The  second  story  is  of  hand-split  shingles,  painted 
white ;  the  trim  of  the  house  is  also  white,  with  window  blinds  of  dull 
green,  and  the  roof,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  features, 
IS  of  dark  brown.  The  window^s  have  old-fashioned  small  panes, 
and  the  hghtness  and  charm  that  these  always  give  the  house  is  helped 
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out  by  the  use  of  trellises 
and  the  light  raihngs  above 
the  door  and  around  the 
comers  of  the  porch  roof. 

The  second  view  of  Mr. 
Peters'  house  shows  the 
building  as  seen  across  the 
rear  from  the  left.  iUthough 
the  structure  gives  the  effect 
of  lightness,  almost  of  daint- 
iness, that  one  finds  usually 
only  in  smaller  buildings,  it 
is  really  of  impressive  size. 
In  the  center  of  the  rear 
of  the  structure  is  a  very  attractive  double  gable,  the  larger  repeated  by 
one  of  smaller  proportions,  varied  with  a  three-cornered  blind  at  the 
peak.  The  house  is  trimmed  at  the  eaves  with  a  heavy  molding  and 
a  row  of  shingles  laid  at  right  angles  to  it,  which,  in  the  two  front 
gables,  saves  the  awkward  abruptness  of  the  contrast  of  the  white 
against  the  dark  brown  roof. 

The  house  is  entered  through  a  vestibule  that  leads  into  a  long 
hallway  extending  through  to  the  rear.  At  the  extreme  left  is  the 
living  room,  and  the  dining  room,  \\ith  a  glassed-in  breakfast  porch 
opening  from  it,  occupies  the  corresponding  position  on  the  other 
side.  These  two  rooms  are  connected  by  a  long  corridor  running 
across  the  rear  of  the  house,  which  is  furnished  hke  a  room  and 
lighted  by  so  many  windows  that  it  is  practically  a  long  sun  parlor. 
The  ell  contains  the  kitchen,  large  pantries  and  a  bedroom  and 
bath.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  house  has  been  but  recently 
built,  it  seems  to  belong 
as  much  to  the  ground  it 
stands  on  as  do  the  trees 
about  it,  and  its  many  pil- 
lars rise  as  naturally  and 
gracefully. 

The  cottage  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  J.  C.  Bull, 
of  Tuckahoe,  N.  Y.,  is 
very  attractive  in  design 
and  coloring.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  first  story 
with  stone  piers  at  each 
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Aymar  Embury   II.   Architect. 
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SHOWING    INTERESTING     MODIFIED    COLONIAL    EFFECT. 
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AN    EFFECTIVE    USE    OF    WHITE    SHINGLES     AND    Bl-pF     STUCCO. 


Aymar  Embury   II.   ArcJiitect. 


HOME    OF    MR.     DOUGLAS  Z.   DOTY.    BOUND    BROOK.    NEW    JERSEY: 
RELATION    OF    ROOF    TO    WINDOWS    IS    SINGULARLY    INTERESTING. 


REAR    VIEW    OF    MR.     DOTY  S     HOUSE. 


LIVING     ROOM     IN      MR.     ORR  S     COTTAGE. 


Courtesy  of  The  American   Architect. 


LIVING    ROOM    IN    THE    HOUSE   OF    MR.    PETERS. 
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glass  between,  making  practically  the  whole  south  side  of  glass,  gives 
bright  and  cheerful  rooms,  and,  with  the  brick  panels  beneath,  makes  a 
most  unusual  and  dehghtful  wall.  The  second  stoiy  of  the  house  is 
covered  with  hand-split  shingles,  painted  white.  The  roof  is  dark  brown. 
The  use  of  httle  trelhses  about  the  windows,  rising  from  flower  boxes 
on  their  sills,  is  a  beautiful  and  also  practical  arrangement,  shading 
the  windows  and  giving  a  soft  outline  against  the  roof.  Upon  enter- 
mg  the  house  we  come  into  a  large  square  hall  but  slightly  separated 
from  the  hving  and  dining  rooms,  and  the  pleasantness  of  these  rooms 
can  easily  be  imagined  from  the  many  windows  that  are  in  the  wall 
of  the  house.  The  interior  plans  are  compact  and  convenient,  both 
up  stairs  and  down,  with  ample  supply  of  closets  and  pantries. 

The  cottage  built  for  Mr.  Henry  S.  Orr  at  Garden  City,  L.  I.,  is 
an  attractive  structure  of  white  shingles  and  buff  stucco  over  terra 
cotta  blocks.  The  house  has  a  third  story  so  that  the  roof  is  high  in 
proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  house.  The  expanse  is  broken  by  the  two 
oval  windows  at  the  gable  ends,  and  small  curved  dormers  on  the  sides. 
The  windows  on  the  front  of  the  second  story  are  set  in,  with  deep 
window  sills  and  on  the  first  story  are  made  very  picturesque  by  the 
use  of  old-fashioned  outside  shutters  instead  of  blinds.  The  entrance 
to  the  house,  with  wide  seats  on  either  side,  is  especially  attractive 
and  harmomous  as  an  approach  to  the  hall,  which  is  finished  with  a 
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high  wainscoting  of  gray-toned  oak.  This  hall  runs  the  length  of 
the  house,  connecting  the  dining  room  and  living  room;  the  stairs 
leading  up  from  a  broad  dais  landing  across  the  rear. 

We  also  present  as  illustrations  of  Mr.  Embury's  work  two  views 
of  the  front  and  rear  of  Mr.  Douglas  Z.  Doty's  cottage  at  Bound  Brook, 
N.  J.,  which  is  built  of  soft-toned  gray  stucco,  with  the  roof  and 
very  attractive  shutters  of  dull  green.  The  front  wall  of  the  lower 
story  is  of  unusual  beauty;  the  four  square  pilasters  divide  it  into 
graceful  proportions.  The  center  of  interest  is  the  door  with  a  group 
of  square  Hghts,  emphasized  by  the  transom  and  long  side-light.  On 
either  side  is  a  group  of  wdndows  with  window  boxes  beneath.  The 
wdndows  are  of  different  lengths,  but  a  balance  is  effected  between 
them  by  the  use  of  a  lattice  behind  the  box  on  the  right.  The  ever- 
greens in  front  of  the  porch  and  in  the  boxes  give  the  necessary  weight 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  wall  and  balance  the  shadow  of  the  roof  above. 
Tliis  symmetrical  arrangement  is  kept  from  being  stiff  by  the  httle 
shingled  projection  at  the  right.  The  rear  view  shows  a  wooden 
porch  at  one  corner  with  attractive  wooden  lattices.  The  porch 
depends  largely  for  its  beauty  on  the  grace  of  the  structural  features. 

The  two  interiors  shown  are  from  Mr.  Orr's  cottage  and  Mr. 
Peters'  house.  The  first  is  in  brown-gray  and  buff.  The  walls  are  hung 
with  buff-colored  grass  cloth,  the  plaster  repeating  the  color  in  Hghter 
shade,  and  the  woodwork,  ceiHng  beams  and  furniture  are  of  gray- 
toned  oak.  The  second  is  also  of  oak,  but  deep  brown  in  color.  The 
bookcases  are  built  in  and  the  chimneypiece  is  beautifully  paneled. 

All  of  the  houses  are  particularly  noticeable  for  beauty  of  design. 
In  every  case  they  are  so  thoroughly  suited  to  the  landscape  that 
they  seem  to  have  always  been  a  part  of  it,  and  beyond  this,  the 
walls  show  an  artistic  composition  of  rare  interest.  Mr.  Doty's 
house  is  a  most  obvious  example  of  this  almost  pictorial  arrange- 
ment of  space,  color  and  shadow.  The  result  is  that  each  wall 
has  the  unity  of  a  picture,  and  the  whole  house,  no  matter  from  what 
aspect,  presents  a  charming  appearance. 


AIR-SHIPS 


T  love  to  see  the  air-ships  go, — 

-*•   A  silk-winged  fleet  abroad, — 

From  out  the  milkweed  pod 

To  spread  the  road-news,  high  and  low,- 

And  set  the  world  a-nod. 
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THE    NATIONAL    QUALITY   OF  THE    MUSIC 
OF  FINLAND:    BY  MARIA    O.   MIELER 

LTHOUGH  the  feelings  of  the  human  heart,  which 
music  expresses,  are  generally  the  same  in  every 
nation,  yet  they  are  in  individual  cases  considerably 
modified  by  different  influences.  It  cannot  surprise 
one,  therefore,  that,  for  instance,  the  love  songs  are 
especially  sentimental  in  one  nation,  more  passionate 
in  another,  playful  in  a  third,  melancholy  in  a  fourth, 
and  so  on.  The  pecuhar  character  of  the  popular  music  of  a  nation 
seems  to  be  greatly  determined  by  the  geographical  conditions  and 
historical  evolution  of  the  country,  as  well  as  by  the  customs  and 
occupation  of  the  people. 

Finland,  often  called  the  land  of  a  thousand  lakes — a  land  of  quiet 
woods  and  wide  lonely  fields,  of  meditation  and  melancholy,  a  land  of 
snow  and  ice,  is  also  a  land  of  poetry  and  song,  and  Kke  all  the  great  na- 
tions in  history,  Finland  has  its  own  epic.  It  is  called  the  "  Kalevala,*' 
or  the  "Dwelling  of  the  Sons  of  Kaleva,"  a  poem  of  subfime  inspira- 
tion, which  Dr.  Max  Mueller  placed  on  a  level  with  the  Niebelungen 
Sage  and  the  Iliad.  The  strong  and  vdse  heroes  in  "Kalevala" 
possess  the  magic  gift  of  song  and  win  their  victories  through  the 
divine  power  of  music,  which  is  considered  as  the  very  voice  of  God. 
Of  an  entirely  different  stock  than  the  Germanic  tribes  in  northern 
Europe,  the  Finns  belong  to  one  of  the  many  variations  of  the  Mon- 
golian race,  which  includes  the  Tartars,  Turks,  Magyars,  the  Chinese 
and  the  Japanese.  The  ancient  Finns  had  the  northern  love  of  music 
and  their  God  of  Music,  Vainamoinen,  is  even  more  picturesque 
than  the  Greek  Orpheus.  When  Taara,  the  Old  Father,  created 
the  world,  the  legend  runs,  everybody  was  mute  and  unhappy. 
When  Vainamoinen  saw  with  sorrow  this  condition,  he  made  a 
golden  harp,  "Kantele,"  and  descending  from  the  clouds,  found  a 
resting  place  on  a  flourishing  hill  of  Taara  and  began  to  sing  and  to 
play.  The  whole  world  assembled  and  listened  eagerly  to  the 
divine  songs  and  music.  The  wind  playing  with  Vainamoinen 's 
gray  beard  and  with  his  gorgeous  garment,  reproducing  the  whisper 
of  the  songs.  The  sunshine  looked  into  his  eyes  and  learned  to  spread 
the  light  and  warmth.  The  birds  learned  all  the  triUs  from  his  harp, 
while  the  little  lark  flew  higher  and  higher  in  its  musical  ecstasy, 
telling  the  world  about  the  beauty  of  life  and  song.  The  solemn  pine 
woods  and  birch  trees  learned  the  mysterious  and  powerful  chords 
which  accompanied  his  majestic  song.  And  even  the  wild  animals 
mastered  a  few  sounds  of  his  harp,  each  of  them  choosing  and  remem- 
bering those  tones  that  pleased  them  most.  Close  at  his  feet  knelt 
a  heroic  youth  and  a  lovely  maiden  vnth  their  fair  souls  open  like 
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precious  chaKces  to  receive  all  the  divine  sounds.  When  the  inspir- 
ing song  was  finished  Vainamoinen  presented  to  them  his  golden 
harp,  which  should  increase  their  wisdom  and  happiness.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  poor  fishes,  who  also  had  gathered  with  all  the  others, 
had  forgotten  to  put  their  ears  out  of  the  water,  therefore  they  were 
only  able  to  imitate  the  movements  of  Vainamoinen's  mouth  in  singing. 
The  Finnish  harp,  "Kantele,"  the  invention  of  which  is  attributed 
to  Vainamoinen,  is  an  instrument  of  five  strings  tuned  g,  a, 
b,  c,  d.  Not  every  nation  possesses  a  complete  scale;  that  is, 
a  scale  extending  to  the  octave.  We  use  at  present  three  different 
scales,  viz.,  the  chromatic  scale,  the  major  scale  and  the  minor  scale. 
The  musical  scale  varies  in  different  nations,  having  in  some  instances 
more  intervals,  in  others  less;  in  others,  again,  one  or  more  intervals 
in  relation  to  the  tonic,  different  from  those  of  our  system.  Some 
of  the  oldest  Finnish  folksongs  are  restricted  to  five  tones,  and  in 
these  five  tones  vibrates  the  soul  of  the  whole  nation,  and  these  songs 
still  resound  in  all  hearts  and  tremble  on  all  Hps.  Like  all  northern 
peoples,  the  Finns  are  predisposed  toward  minor  keys ;  other  elements 
of  exact  definition  and  easier  analysis  being  intervaUic  and  rhythmic, 
the  latter  found  especially  in  the  national  dances. 

THE  influence  of  the  Swedes  on  the  development  of  Finland 
began  in  the  twelfth  century,  when  Christianity  was  forced 
upon  them,  and  has  never  ceased  entirely,  though  Sweden  had 
to  cede  Finland  to  Russia  in  eighteen  hundred  and  nine.  Now 
Russia,  though  under  solemn  pact  to  permit  Hberty  of  language, 
education  and  religion,  is  engaged  in  stamping  out  the  last  vestiges 
of  nationahsm  in  music  as  in  all  the  other  arts. 

The  development  of  music  as  an  art  in  the  modern  sense  began  in 
Finland  near  the  close  of  the  last  century.  The  fundamental  work 
was  started  by  Frederic  Pacius,  a  German,  born  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
nine  in  Hamburg,  who  was  called  to  be  the  professor  of  music  at  the 
University  of  Helsingfors.  He  gave  Finland,  which  he  recognized 
as  his  native  land,  its  national  hymn,  "Oi,  Maamme" — "Our  Land" 
and  he  is  also  the  composer  of  the  solemn  and  beautiful  hymn,  "Suo- 
mis  Song."  Both  of  these  national  songs  express  the  love  of  the  people 
for  their  country,  and  their  faith  and  hope  for  a  happy  future. 

As  is  the  case  in  the  evolution  of  all  modern  arts,  the  Finnish  music 
was  for  a  time  dominated  by  other  nations,  Italian,  French  and 
German  influences,  and  the  musical  mannerisms  of  these  were  im- 
pinged upon  the  work  of  the  Finnish  composers,  regardless  of  the 
national  characteristics  of  the  Finns.  Carl  Collan,  who  composed 
the  well-known  "Vasa  March,"  Gabriel  Linsen  and  Martin  Vegelius 
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are  those  whose  compositions  are  largely  based  upon  the  German  style. 

Fortunately,  a  specific  national  type  of  composition  finally  has 
begun  to  assert  itself,  and  the  composers  of  true  Finnish  music  are 
now  creating  in  accordance  with  the  pecuHarities  of  temperament  and 
the  emotions  of  the  people,  and  naturally  their  productions  are  differ- 
ent from  the  music  evolved  under  the  influences  of  foreign  inspiration. 
They  have  built  their  creations  upon  the  basis  of  the  Finnish  folk- 
song, the  true  product  of  the  people,  and  the  result  is  that  they  are 
producing  melody  which  expresses  naturally  the  heights  and  depths 
of  the  quahty  of  the  nation  itself. 

The  most  prominent  composer,  the  man  on  whom  all  young 
Finland  has  set  its  hope,  is  Jean  Sibehus,  bom  December  eighth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-five  in  Tavastehus.  He  is  the  true  son 
of  the  people,  and  is  remarkable  because  of  the  productivity  as  well 
as  originahty  of  liis  talent.  Although  a  pupil  of  prominent  Germans 
hke  A.  Becker  in  Berhn  and  C.  Goldmark  in  Vienna,  he,  as  few 
others,  has  achieved  in  his  work  the  expression  of  the  typical  char- 
acter of  the  nature  of  Finland  and  the  national  individuaHty  of  the 
Finns.  He  is  the  real  creator  of  the  Finnish  Voice  in  the  Chorus 
of  the  Nations.  Entirely  independent  in  feeHng  and  follo\\dng  only 
his  genius,  his  purpose  is  to  widen  the  Hmits  of  the  expression  of  the 
beautiful  in  music.  As  the  master  and  leader  of  musical  young 
Finland,  even  more  intimately  than  the  poets  and  painters  his  great 
symphonic  poems  paint  episodes  from  the  "Kalevala,"  and  in  his 
suites  for  the  orchestra  is  the  peaceful,  deep  and  melancholy  beauty 
of  Finland.  Jean  Sibehus  is  supported  by  the  state,  and  so,  entirely 
untroubled  by  material  cares,  he  devotes  his  genius  to  the  uplifting 
of  the  musical  life  of  his  native  land.  Besides  the  works  mentioned 
he  has  composed  two  symphonies,  symphonic  poems,  quartettes  and 
quintettes,  a  sonata,  numerous  slighter  pieces  for  the  piano,  and 
many  inspiring  songs,  such  as  "Ingalill,"  "Black  Roses,'  "But  My 
Bird  Is  Long  in  Homing,"  etc. 

Very  popular  as  a  writer  of  songs  is  Oscar  Merikanto,  bom  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  whose  songs,  "Pai,  Pai,  Paitaressu," 
a  charming  lullaby,  "Miksi  Laulan,"  and  many  others,  deserve  a 
wide  recognition.  He  has  composed  also  an  opera,  "Pohjan  Neiti," 
which  has  brought  him  the  genuine  admiration  of  his  countrymen. 

The  tendency  to  introduce  into  the  art  of  music  the  national  color, 
we  find  also  in  the  works  of  Armas  Jarnefelt,  born  in  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-nine.  Lyric  beauty  and  rich  expressive  instrumentation 
mark  his  compositions.  His  symphonic  poem,  "Korsholm,"  was 
last  year  played  by  the  New  York  Russian  Symphony  Orchestra. 
As  a  musician,  ;  s  well  as  the  founder  of  a  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
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in  Helsingfors,  R.  Kajanus  receives  the  gratitude  of  his  country. 
One  of  the  younger  composers  who  follows  the  wake  of  J.  Sibehus, 
is  Erkki  Melartin,  born  in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five,  who 
has  become  famous  through  songs  of  infinitely  charming  melan- 
choly and  poetical  conception.  C.  Flodin  and  Selim  Palmgren  are 
also  doing  important  work  in  the  development  of  Finnish  music,  the 
latter  as  a  composer  of  brilliant  piano  pieces. 

There  is  much  original  power  and  beauty  in  this  new  Finnish 
music;  but  perhaps  in  order  to  understand  and  appreciate  it  thor- 
oughly one  should  know  something  of  mythology  and  of  the  fife  of 
the  people ;  certainly  to  those  who  understand,  it  takes  its  place  with 
the  real  creative  music  of  modern  times, — strongly  inspired,  free  from 
imitation,  characteristic  of  the  fearless,  vivid,  vital  nation  in  which 
it  was  bom. 

Its  melodies  are  like  the  stirring  winds  of  the  north  and  suggest 
the  sparkling  atmosphere  of  the  mysterious  aurora  boreahs.  To 
the  Finns  both  sadness  and  joy  are  but  opportunities  to  express  power 
and  heroism,  and  their  music  voices  the  beauty  of  a  people  sensitive 
and  sympathetic  to  all  the  great  forces  of  Nature. 
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shadow  here,  a  shadow  there, 
A  httle  sunshine  everywhere; 
Today,  great  joy:  tomorrow,  care. 


A  throb  of  love,  a  thrill  of  hate: 
A  long,  long  waiting  at  the  gate 
For  dawns  that  break  an  hour  too  late. 

And  yet  a  splendid  round:  a  strife 
That  man  may  win  who  dares  the  knife 
And  plays  the  game — the  game  of  life. 

— C,  M.  Garrett. 
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TREE  SURGERY:  A  LESSON  IN  THE  CARE  OF 
TREES  ALONG  SCIENTIFIC  LINES 

jT  HAS  been  said  that  trees  touch  upon  immortahty, 
and  it  is  certain  that  they  do  not  die  of  age,  but  of 
diseases  resulting  from  decay,  which,  if  proper  methods 
were  used,  could  be  easily  cured  and  in  many  in- 
stances entirely  prevented.  To  many  of  us  the  im- 
mortality of  trees  has  long  been  a  conscious  if  un- 
expressed sentiment,  and  in  the  later  years  of  Hfe 
the  knowledge  of  the  destruction  of  the  old  homestead  itself  might 
seem  less  unendurable  to  our  homesick  grown-up  hearts  than  to 
discover  the  loss  of  some  well-remembered  tree,  associated  with  youth, 
pleasure,  romance, — a  symbol  of  imperishable  beauty  and  strength. 
It  is  not  merely  the  pleasure  to  be  gained  from  the  shade  of  the  tree 
or  its  ornamental  quaUties  which  causes  the  average  village  to  fence 
in  its  one  "big  tree,"  to  protect  it  from  injury,  to  warn  merry  thought- 
less lads  that  jack-knives  must  be  folded  in  its  friendly  presence. 
It  is  something  finer  and  nearer  approaching  reverence,  this  love  of 
the  particular  old  tree  which  has  looked  down  upon  the  growth  of 
the  town  for  a  century  or  more,  and  spread  its  sheltering  arms  in 
kindly  blessing  over  many  generations  of  the  dwellers  therein.  It 
practically  becomes  a  village  heirloom,  a  municipal  treasure.  Chil- 
dren play  in  its  shade,  and  their  children  phght  troth  in  the  moonlight 
sifting  through  its  branches.  The  pall  bearers  who  weep  over  a 
comrade's  death  rest  there  for  a  last  memory  of  his  presence.  And 
the  mother  remembers  her  first  love  message  as  she  passes  there  to 
escape  the  sun  on  that  wonderful  day  when  she  bears  home  in  her 
arms  the  baby  from  the  christening  at  the  little  church.  The  father 
is  there  at  her  side,  and  together  they  look  across  their  new  wee  friend 
with  misty  eyes.  The  old  tree  rustles  her  leaves  sympathetically;  she 
knows  by  heart  all  their  joys,  and  if  there  are  sorrows  for  them  in 
the  future  she  has  no  wish  to  prophesy  them.  Thus  it  is  easy  enough 
to  see  why  we  of  village  memories  think  so  tenderly  and  lovingly  of 
the  "big  tree,"  for  it  has  through  centuries  grown  to  epitomize  the 
life  of  our  village,  and  all  the  sentiment  and  history  of  the  town  has 
brushed  by  its  stout  old  trunk. 

I  remember  a  wonderful  old  Balm  of  Gilead  which  led  a  noble, 
serene  existence  at  the  edge  of  a  Hudson  River  town,  born  before 
Hudson's  day.  It  stood  at  that  point  of  the  \'illage  green  where  three 
roads  crossed,  but  so  long  had  it  dominated  that  section  of  the  country 
that  streets  and  towns  were  named  after  it.  "Balmville"  had  grown 
up  at  its  feet,  and  Gilead  Road  led  out  from  the  main  town  to  the 
mountain  edge,  and  all  roads  from  far  and  near  carried  a  sign-post 
"To  Balm  of  Gilead."     It  was  the  oldest  landmark  in  the  country. 
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About  its  roots  a  grass  plot  had  been  cultivated  and  the  plot  was 
fenced  in  from  the  profanation  of  heedless  strangers.  On  great  days 
of  celebration,  like  the  Fourth  of  July  and  Election  Day,  a  flag-pole 
was  run  up  beside  the  tree  and  the  stars  and  stripes  fluttered  through 
its  branches.  The  minister  himself  was  not  spoken  of  with  greater 
reverence,  or  the  memory  of  the  absent  with  greater  affection.  What 
fragrance  dropped  from  the  early  blossoms,  what  balm  in  every 
breeze  that  blew  down  from  the  branches. 

It  is  possible  only  through  such  a  love  and  reverence  for  the  old 
trees  that  we  begin  to  appreciate  this  new  scientific  discovery  which 
nurses  the  young  and  protects  the  old  of  the  tree  world  with  the  same 
thought  we  are  accustomed  to  associating  only  with  the  care  of  human 
beings.  The  value  of  tree  surgery  lies  not  only  in  the  fact  that  it  can 
restore  the  old,  but  that  it  knows  the  evil  ways  of  all  the  enemies  of 
the  young  and  middle  aged.  And  yet  Mdth  all  that  is  being  accom- 
plished we  know  that  the  science  is  only  in  its  beginning,  and  that 
undoubtedly  the  possibilities  of  its  usefulness  will  spread  from  the 
preservation  of  the  individual  tree,  those  loved  and  needed  personally, 
out  to  the  care  of  all  the  old  and  sickly  trees,  particularly  throughout 
the  big  private  estates,  where  vast  acres  of  timber  are  regarded  as  a 
financial  asset. 

Our  purpose,  however,  is  especially  to  awaken  an  interest  in  all 
invalid  trees,  young  and  old,  large  and  small,  and  then  to  express 
briefly  and  accurately  some  methods  of  treating  them,  so  that  those 
interested  may  be  able  to  establish  in  their  own  garden  "tree  clinics," 
and  do  private  home  surgery  wherever  it  is  practicable.  It  would 
be  well  first  of  all  to  understand  the  construction  and  growth  of  trees 
that  we  may  know  their  weaknesses  and  the  kind  of  especial  care 
which  must  be  taken  in  order  to  preserve  them.  Roughly  speak- 
ing, the  parts  of  a  tree  may  be  characterized  as  follows:  The  root, 
the  trunk  and  the  crown.  It  is  the  root,  of  course,  which  absorb 
the  moisture  and  mineral  substance  from  the  soil.  The  trunk  is 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  tree,  for  it  is  here  that  the 
real  growth  occurs,  and  it  acts  at  the  same  time  as  a  passage  for  the 
food  from  the  root  to  the  crown,  where  it  is  digested  and  passed  back 
to  and  through  the  cambium,  a  film  of  growing  tissue  which  com- 
pletely envelops  the  roots,  trunk  and  branches  of  a  tree,  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  leaves  and  a  few  other  tissues,  is  the  only  part  which 
is  really  aHve.  The  sap  wood  and  heart  wood  are  respectively  be- 
neath the  cambium  toward  the  pith  of  the  tree,  and  when  once  decay 
has  gone  through  the  break  in  the  cambium  layer,  its  progress  is  swift 
unless  stringent  measures  of  care  are  taken,  The  crown  is  the  upper 
part  composed  of  the  branches,  leaves  and  fruiting  bodies.     Repro- 
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OLD    TREE    WITH    CHISEL    AND     MALLET. 


EXCAVATED    TREE,     WITH     CAVITV    READV 
FOR    FILLING    WITH    CEMENT. 


TREE  FILLED  WITH  CEMENT  PROPERLY  ROUNDED 
SO  THAT  BARK  WILL  EVENTUALLY  GROW  OVER 
THE  CAVITY  AND  ENTIRELY  HIDE  THE  EVI- 
DENCE   OF    EXCAV.\TIO.V. 


AN    EXAMPLE   OF   TREE   BUTCHERY 
RESULTING    IN     SLOW     DEATH. 


IMPROPER    WAY    OF    SUPPORTING    LTMBS, 
RESULTING   IN    STRANGULATION. 
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LIMBS  OF  TREES  PROPERLY  SUPPORTED  BY  IRON 
BARS  HELD  BY  BOLTS  AND  WASHERS,  INSTEAD 
OF    BANDS    AROUND    THE    BRANCHES. 
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duction  occurs  here,  and  it  is  here  also  that  many  of  the  enemies  to 
tree  Hfe  make  their  onslaught. 

On  every  healthy  growing  tree  a  great  quantity  of  dead  wood 
collects,  and  in  the  course  of  time  branches  break  off  or  bark  peels 
away  and  leaves  openings  for  insects,  fungous  diseases,  frosts,  etc., 
to  do  their  damaging  work.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that  these  dead 
limbs  be  not  neglected  or  given  a  chance  to  fall  off  of  their  own 
accord.  They  should  be  cut  off  immediately,  in  the  following  man- 
ner and  for  the  following  reasons :  The  cut  should  be  made  as  closely 
as  possible  to  the  contour  of  the  tree;  stubs  should  not  remain,  for 
they  prevent  the  new  bark  from  spreading  rapidly  over  the  wound, 
and  unless  this  new  bark  does  spread  quickly  decay  is  bound  to  occur. 
A  further  preventive  is  that  of  dressing  all  the  cuts  with  coal  tar  or  a 
drab  lead  paint,  until  the  wound  has  a  chance  to  heal.  Other  hmbs 
that  should  be  removed  in  the  same  manner  are  the  less  healthy  ones 
that  cross  those  which  would  be  strong  if  given  the  chance.  Crossing 
limbs  are  bound  to  chafe. 

Still  another  cause  for  pruning  comes  when  we  are  aware  that 
some  of  the  roots  of  the  tree  are  damaged,  which  is  sometimes  caused 
by  grading  the  soil,  thus  burying  the  roots  too  deep,  or  by  frost  or 
drought.  In  this  case  the  trees  should  receive  pruning  at  the  crown, 
because  when  any  considerable  number  of  roots  are  injured  sufficient 
moisture  to  supply  all  the  twigs  cannot  be  obtained,  and  the  sun  and 
winds  evaporate  more  water  than  the  tree  can  afford.  Here  a  thin- 
ning out  of  the  branches  will  restore  the  balance  between  the  roots 
and  the  crown,  giving  the  former  an  opportunity  to  regain  their 
health  and  strength. 

TOO  heavy  a  Hmb  that  is,  one  too  heavy  for  the  supporting  trunk, 
may  cause  trouble  by  breaking  off  at  an  undesirable  spot  and 
leaving  a  jagged  wound  that  will  never  heal.  Limbs  of  this 
sort  should  be  supported  by  iron  bars  running  to  other  branches. 
Great  care  must  be  taken  here  that  neither  the  supporting  nor  sup- 
ported Hmb  is  injured,  a  calamity  sure  to  occur  if  bands  are  clasped 
around  them  to  hold  the  bars,  for  these  bands  will  choke  the  tree 
exactly  as  would  a  collar  around  the  neck  of  a  growing  animal  even- 
tually choke  it.  The  method  from  which  no  harm  can  come  is  that 
of  boring  a  hole  completely  through  the  Hmbs,  taking  care  not  to 
spHt  them,  and  then  using  a  bolt  and  washer  to  hold  the  bars.  In 
cases  where  the  Hmb  to  be  supported  is  extremely  heavy  it  is  recom- 
mended that  several  bolts  and  bars  be  used  in  order  that  the  strain 
may  be  distributed  and  spHtting  prevented  when  the  tree  sways  with 
the  wind. 
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There  is  nothing  more  injurious  to  the  Hfe  of  the  tree  than  a 
cavity,  for  in  it  fungi  breed  and  decay  spreads  rapidly.  When  one 
is  found  the  proper  course  of  cure  is  simple,  consisting  of  the  cleaning 
out  of  all  decayed  and  diseased  tissues  until  nothing  but  sound  wood 
remains,  and  after  coating  the  purified  ca^dty  with  tar  filling  it  with  the 
best  grade  of  Portland  cement,  laid  in  wet,  over  wires  and  rounded 
to  the  contour  of  the  bark,  thus  giving  the  cambium  a  chance  to  grow 
over  it.  This  process  requires  considerable  skill  and  it  is  better  to 
leave  such  work  to  the  hands  of  tree  experts. 

Some  of  the  diseases  to  which  trees  are  subject  are  as  follows: 
Poisoning,  injuries  from  heat  and  cold,  abnormal  food  and  moisture 
supply,  mechanical  injuries,  fungi  and  insects,  none  of  which  is 
incurable ;  for  by  proper  pruning,  filling  cavities  and  scientific  nurtur- 
ing, almost  any  tree,  no  matter  how  diseased,  can  be  saved.  Con- 
sider the  recent  dying  of  the  chestnut  trees.  This  was  caused  by  the 
growth  of  fungi  pecuHar  to  the  chestnut,  and  from  which  there  evolved 
a  species  of  spore  which  was  blown  through  the  air,  sometimes  for 
miles,  until  alighting  on  a  wound — often  a  very  small  one — on  another 
chestnut,  started  its  decay,  and  this  new  growth  of  fungi  in  turn 
spread  its  emissaries  of  disease  until  all  the  chestnuts  within  a  radius 
of  perhaps  twenty  miles  were  either  dying  or  dead.  Had  people 
but  known  it  or  taken  the  trouble  to  consult  some  of  the  many  and 
proficient  tree  experts,  thousands  upon  thousands  of  these  chestnut 
trees  might  have  been  saved.  It  is  true  that  no  absolute  means  of 
controlHng  this  disease  is  known,  but  tree  experts  have  found  that 
by  cutting  off  the  diseased  twigs  or  by  cleansing  the  cavities  in  which 
the  fungus  has  grown,  and  then  subjecting  them  to  a  wash  composed 
of  copper  sulphate,  the  tree  will  be  benefited  and  no  spore  will  come 
from  it  to  hurt  the  other  chestnuts.  It  is  essential,  of  course,  that 
once  a  tree  has  been  treated  it  should  be  watched  closely  for  a  long 
time  to  see  that  no  new  growth  of  fungus  appears. 

THE  insects  which  make  such  war  upon  our  trees  are  divided 
into  three  classes;  the  leaf -eating,  the  sucking  and  the  boring, 
and  the  method  of  combating  them  is  different  for  each  class. 
Leaf-eating  insects,  such  as  caterpillars,  etc.,  are  best  destroyed 
through  poisoning  their  food,  and  this  is  done  by  spraying  the  leaves 
of  the  tree  with  chemicals  that  accomplish  the  desired  killing,  yet  do 
not,  at  the  same  time,  injure  the  protoplasm  of  the  tender  growing 
leaves.  A  mixture  of  arsenate  of  soda  and  acetate  of  lead  (two  to 
eight  pounds  to  fifty  gallons  of  water)  so  combined  that  the  arsenic 
becomes  insoluble  in  water,  is  perhaps  the  best  spray  known,  and  it 
may  be  used  in  any  reasonable  strength.     In  doing  this  it  is  best  to 
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use  such  a  sprayer  as  permits  the  moisture  to  fall  upon  the  leaves  in  the 
form  of  a  mist,  thus  spreading  the  tiny  particles  of  poison  all  over 
the  surface.     Never  use  an  amount  sufficient  to  drip  from  the  leaves. 

With  the  sucking  insects  it  has  been  found  that  a  spray  of  some 
oily  preparation  that  ^ill  not  damage  the  foliage  of  the  tree  is  best, 
something  which  will  cover  the  insects  with  a  film  and  suffocate  them. 
The  boring  insects  which  do  the  most  damage  bore  into  the  bark 
and  wood  where  spraying  mil  not  affect  them.  A  wood  borer  may 
be  killed  by  running  a  soft  wire  into  the  hole  until  the  larva  is  pierced. 
Or  if  carbon  bi-sulphide  is  squirted  in  and  the  hole  stopped  up  the 
Uquid  will  become  a  gas  and  the  larva  suffocated.  The  bark  borers 
work  in  the  cambium  and  are  very  hkely  to  girdle  the  trees.  The 
shot-hole  borer  is  so  called  because  of  the  many  holes  made  in  the 
bark  by  the  adult  beetles  as  they  emerge.  When  such  holes  appear, 
the  damage  has  been  done,  and  the  affected  trees  should  be  cut  down 
as  soon  as  noticed  and  burned  immediately.  Such  trees  cannot  be 
saved,  and  after  the  first  holes  appear  the  beetles  continue  to  come 
out  and  fly  to  other  trees.  Thus  hasty  action  is  necessary  to  destroy 
the  beetles  in  order  to  save  the  surrounding  trees.  The  borers  are 
not  apt  to  attack  sound,  healthy  specimens. 

Tree  planting  and  transplanting  is  a  subject  for  exhaustive 
study  and  should  not  be  attempted,  except  in  rare  instances,  by 
any  but  the  expert.  Aside  from  the  difficulty  of  the  work  and  the 
delicacy  required  to  do  it,  there  is  the  question  of  suitabihty  to  con- 
sider. One  must  be  something  of  a  landscape  artist  in  order  to  get 
the  tree  in  such  a  place  as  will  show  it  to  best  advantage  and  at 
the  same  time  make  it  an  added  decoration  to  the  landscape,  re- 
gardless of  the  point  of  \iew  from  which  it  is  seen.  Again,  a  knowl- 
edge of  botany  is  essential,  for  it  is  the  soil  that  acts  as  arbiter  of  the 
kind  of  tree  that  can  be  planted  successfully,  so  greatly  do  the 
amounts  of  moisture  and  mineral  substance  required  by  the  different 
sorts  of  tree  vary.  The  planter  must  therefore  know  the  habits 
and  needs  of  the  trees  with  which  he  is  working.  This  holds  good 
also  in  the  matter  of  transplanting.  Often  a  tree  that  was  in  per- 
fect condition  at  one  end  of  an  estate,  when  moved  to  another  viiW 
not  thrive,  no  matter  how  skilfully  the  transplanting  has  been  done. 

This  brief  outline  of  some  of  the  things  that  may  happen  to  the 
beautiful  old  trees  surrounding  our  country  homes,  which  give  them 
their  dignity  and  their  homehness,  may  interest  many  and  lead  to 
the  taking  up  of  the  study  of  the  care  of  trees  in  earnest  or,  if  there 
be  not  time,  to  the  employment  of  men  to  whom  the  care  of  trees 
is  a  business  and  whose  success  is  dependent  not  upon  the  mere  giv- 
ing of  advice,  but  upon  actually  saving  diseased  and  d}ing  trees. 
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HAVE  thought  of  fitting  the  interior  of  my  home  with 
walnut  wood,"  a  woman  recently  said  to  an  artist- 
builder.  "Do  you  advise  me  to  use  it?  For  I  do 
not  want  to  put  too  much  money  into  anything  that 
is  Hkely  to  go  out  of  fashion."  And  the  artisan  shud- 
J  dered.  "To  think,"  he  said,  "that  there  should  be 
such  a  thing  as  fashion  in  a  wood  so  beautiful  and 
durable  as  walnut,  that  a  woman's  interest  in  it  should  hinge  on  whether 
or  no  others  would  think  it  in  style  or  pronounce  it  the  fashion,  and 
that  she  should  stand  ready  to  discard  it  whenever  their  ignorant 
opinion  should  change!  How  can  a  woman,"  the  man  continued, 
"fit  up  her  own  home  other  than  in  accord  with  her  own  taste,  her 
own  personal  appreciation  of  beauty  and  comfort.^  And  having 
achieved  this,  or  even  the  vision  of  it,  how  could  she  let  her  purpose 
hinge  on  whether  someone  else  agreed  with  her,  or  fancied  something 
dift'erent.?  WTiat  relation  have  other  people's  houses  to  hers?  She 
would  not  permit  anyone  to  dictate  to  her  a  fashion  in  children  or 
husbands  or  religion,  then  why  in  a  home,  which  according  to  her 
theory  should  be  the  blessed  abode  of  all  three.?  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  a  more  artificial  or  absurd  idea  than  that  fashion  could  create 
or  destroy  anything  intrinsically  beautiful,  and  fashion  cannot  even 
exist  where  there  is  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  work.  Walnut 
wood,  for  instance,  is  an  appropriate,  permanently  beautiful  fitting 
for  a  room,  or  it  is  the  reverse.  Its  beauty  cannot  be  intermittent.* 
And  the  man's  argument  in  regard  to  wood  appHes  \\ith  equal 
force  to  architecture,  furniture  and  every  final  piece  of  handicraft 
which  enters  into  the  process  of  home  fitting.  It  is,  in  fact,  true  of 
all  of  fife.  If  you  understand  the  truth  about  beauty  and  then  labor 
to  express  it,  you  have  discovered  the  secret  of  right,  happy  hving. 
And  what  one  or  a  dozen  people  think  about  some  new  trivial  departure 
along  eccentric  lines  can  no  more  affect  the  Hfe  of  the  woman  who 
has  learned  to  see  clearly,  to  five  consistently,  than  the  gay  chirp  of 
a  spring  robin  would  make  her  decide  to  model  her  home  after  the 
cross  section  of  a  nest.  The  achievement  of  beauty  in  architecture, 
in  home  fitting,  is  too  fundamental  and  vital  a  matter  to  be  affected 
by  the  chirping  of  robins,  or  neighbors.  It  is  the  expression,  or  should 
be,  of  all  the  supreme  impulse  toward  reasonable  beauty  which  a 
human  being  is  capable  of.  Imagine  a  fashion  about  the  material 
symbol  of  spiritual  development, — and  a  home  is  this  or  nothing. 
But  to  appreciate  beauty  fully  one  must  labor  to  produce  it.  It  is 
not  enough  to  recognize  it.  It  is  necessary  to  cooperate  with  Nature 
in  making  it  possible. 
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AS  WE  have  so  often  said,  it  is  the  work  which  creates  to  meet 
a  need,  creates  sincerely  and  as  vitally  as  possible,  that  is 
responsible  for  practicaUy  all  permanent  beauty,  outside  of 
that  in  w5iich  Nature  herself  is  the  craftsman.  But  there  is  much 
to  be  understood  in  connection  with  the  word  work,  which  most  of 
us  have  never  taken  into  consideration.  Work,  especially  in  America, 
has  come  to  mean  the  ignominious,  arduous  performance  of  duty, 
to  be  accompHshed  in  a  state  of  coma,  to  be  finished  swiftly,  to  be 
forgotten.  And  of  itself,  without  purpose  or  interest,  work  can,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  become  not  only  a  deadly  menace  to  development, 
but  a  system  of  personal  demoraUzation  for  commercial  results,  so  that, 
as  is  often  done,  to  recommend  work  in  a  wholesale  way  to  take  the 
place  of  play,  and  this  to  people  who  do  not  know  how  to  work,  or 
to  insist  that  work  intrinsically  is  of  value  without  relation  to  results, 
is  to  lessen  the  appreciation  of  the  right  use  and  beauty  of  labor, 
and  to  render  any  argument  in  its  favor  open  to  just  criticism. 

The  plea  which  The  Craftsman  wishes  to  make  is  for  intelli- 
gent labor  which  meets  a  practical  need  and  which  is  also  productive 
of  beauty;  which  is  wiser  than  play  because  it  includes  the  element 
of  play  and  yet  leads  to  results;  is  more  lasting  in  effect  than  work 
unrelated  to  Hfe  because  it  is  the  result  of  enHghtened  purpose,  and 
thus  is  a  part  of  general  progress.  What  we  plead  for  is  discriminating 
labor,  not  mere  slavery  or  unthinking  play.  It  is  productive  work 
beyond  mere  financial  returns  that  we  beheve  will  carry  the  final  benefit 
for  the  human  race.  And  in  the  products  of  this  sort  of  work  there 
is  not  hkely  ever  to  enter  the  question  of  fashion ;  for  fashion  is  bom 
of  the  swift-moving,  unthinking  machine  which  produces  for  sales 
only;  it  has  no  relation  to  Hfe;  it  has  no  desire  to  have  such  a  relation; 
its  purpose  is  to  hypnotize  inteUigence  for  financial  returns.  But 
the  woman  who  has  woven  her  own  rug  and  the  man  who  has  built 
furniture  suited  to  his  own  home  will  not  be  apt  to  take  seriously 
the  dictates  of  fashion.  These  people  have  gone  beyond  such  arti- 
ficial discriminations.  They  have  created  beauty  through  their  own 
effort,  and  the  handiwork  which  is  the  result  they  regard  as  a  perma- 
nent asset  in  the  interest  of  their  fives. 

At  present  in  this  matter  of  work  American  people  rest  under  the 
great  disadvantage  of  having  permitted  themselves  to  take  a  some- 
what artificial  unthinking  point  of  view.  We  have  lost  the  knowledge 
of  what  a  stupendous  force  work  is  and  should  be  in  the  development 
of  the  individual,  and  we  have  forgotten  the  great  lessons  of  restraint, 
concentration  and  discipHne  which  work,  and  work  only,  can  teach  the 
youth  of  a  land.  We  have  estabfished  among  us  that  awful  blight,  the 
non-working  aristocracy,  actuaUy  far  worse  than  any  European  aristoc- 
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racy ;  for  in  Europe,  at  least  the  idle  people  have  duties  to  state  and 
estate,  to  army  and  navy,  and  in  a  feeble  way  to  Society,  duties  which 
apparently  do  not  exist  for  the  wealthy  class  in  America.  Thus 
the  rich  man  in  this  country  who  has  neither  profession  nor  business 
is  idle;  and  all  that  is  left  is  to  substitute  play  for  work.  The  almost 
inevitable  result  of  this  artificial  existence  is  a  scorn  for  labor,  be- 
cause there  is  an  absence  of  understanding  of  its  vital  significance  to 
nation  and  individual. 

Not  only  have  we  created  this  futile  idle  class  and  allowed  it  to 
flourish,  but  we  are  continually  exploiting  it  in  our  Hterature  and  in 
our  press,  until  throughout  our  civihzation  there  is  springing  up  a 
totally  false  point  of  view  toward  the  intrinsic  value  of  work.  The 
girl  in  our  factories,  in  our  shops  and  in  our  village  homes  largely 
has  one  standard  of  gentiHty  (tragic  word),  and  this  is  idleness.  The 
mother  may  work,  but  not  the  daughter.  Pretty  widely  throughout 
America  our  young  women  are  ashamed  of  housework,  ashamed  to 
cook  or  to  sew  or  to  care  for  the  small  members  of  the  family.  A 
girl  may  be  weak  and  silly,  even  unamiable,  but  somehow  she 
estabhshes  herself  satisfactorily  in  her  own  mind  as  a  social  success 
if  she  is  also  useless.  An  ignorance  of  vital  domestic  conditions  and 
her  own  inability  to  cope  with  them  she  somehow  characterizes  in  her 
own  mind  as  "being  a  lady." 

AND  with  our  boys  it  is  not  so  very  different.  To  do  errands, 
to  help  in  any  way  about  the  house,  to  perform  any  kind  of 
manual  labor,  at  home  or  in  business,  is  esteemed  unmanly 
and  vulgar.  The  mother  says  of  her  daughter,  perhaps  to  her, 
"Anna  is  so  refined;  she  does  not  Kke  work."  And  the  father  says 
of  his  son,  or  perhaps  to  him,  "  My  boy  wants  to  make  something  of 
himself  besides  a  common  workman."  Thus  we  encourage  our  chil- 
dren to  regard  labor  as  "common,"  beneath  their  consideration,  when 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  intelhgent  w^ork  would  be  the  one  method  by 
which  daughter  and  son  would  secure  essential  mental,  moral  and 
physical  growth. 

But  as  yet  mothers  and  fathers  in  this  nation  do  not  see  clearly 
the  tremendous  truth  about  work.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  not 
quite  thinking  it  out;  they  have  perhaps  in  their  own  youth  slaved  too 
much,  worked  too  hard  without  a  purpose  other  than  a  livelihood. 
Their  only  memory  of  work  is  in  connection  with  hardship  and  as  an 
unsatisfactory  process  of  earning  food  and  reaching  old  age.  Not 
having  stopped  to  consider  the  fact  that  there  is  always  the  use  and 
abuse  of  good,  they  reason  from  their  own  unfulfilled  experience  with 
labor  that  it  wdll  be  better  for  their  children  to  live  idle  fives  (which 
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in  truth  is  a  thousand  times  more  disastrous).  Where  they  have  been 
poor  their  children  shall  be  rich;  where  they  have  worked  for  them- 
selves, others  shall  work  for  their  children.  And  it  proves  how  little 
they  really  think  that  they  are  wiUing  to  pass  on  to  any  other  than 
their  own  what  has  seemed  to  them  the  slavery  of  labor.  They  have 
not  reasoned  out  that  the  essential  thing  is  to  better  conditions  which 
have  hurt  them,  rather  than  to  merely  spare  their  own  children  from 
suffering.  Of  course,  it  is  all  selfish,  illogical  and  unthinking,  and 
yet  this  attitude  of  mind  obtains  all  over  our  country,  in  the  average 
middle-class  American  household,  and  spells  disaster  both  for  par- 
ents and  children.  For  to  release  children  wholly  from  their  obH- 
gations  to  life  is  to  breed  lack  of  disciphne,  lack  of  sympathy,  a  desire 
for  success  without  effort,  for  achievement  without  purpose  and  a 
scorn  of  reaHties.  This  tendency  must  eventually  kill  romance, 
degrade  affection  and  create  false  ethical  standards. 

The  beauty  of  service,  which  the  truly  great  of  all  ages,  from  the 
time  of  Christ  until  today,  have  realized,  is  lost  sight  of  in  this  atmos- 
phere, and  there  is  no  recollection  apparently  of  the  fact  that  to 
serve  others  without  money  and  without  price  was  once  reckoned 
a  fundamental  of  Christianity.  Today  the  supercilious  attitude 
toward  labor  and  toward  those  who  labor  has  become  one  of  the  most 
stupendous  disintegrating  forces  in  all  Protestant  religion.  While 
we  pursue  the  worship  of  our  idle  rich,  we  fail  to  reahze  that  in  the 
first  place  it  was  service  without  money  which  was  really  the  founda- 
tion of  all  aristocracies.  Those  who  ranked  preeminent  in  a  com- 
munity achieved  the  distinction  because  they  served  others  and  re- 
fused all  compensation.  In  the  very  beginning  of  kingdoms  the  king 
himself  was  made  the  chief  of  the  people  because  he  had  chosen  to 
serve  them,  to  think  for  them,  perhaps  to  battle  for  them  without 
reward.  Today,  even,  the  crown  worn  by  the  King  of  England 
bears  the  motto  ich  dien  (I  serve),  a  pathetic  echo  from  those  far- 
away times  when  the  workers  were  exalted  and  the  drones  forgotten 
or  obHterated.  But  so  perverted  have  we  become  that  today  it  is 
the  drones  who  wear  the  insignia  of  achievement,  while  those  who 
serve  truly  and  unselfishly  are  often  without  honor. 

AND  yet  if  the  mothers  and  the  fathers  of  this  country  would 
look  the  matter  squarely  in  the  face,  work  would  once  more 
become  a  title  of  dignity,  associated  with  beauty  and  happiness. 
The.  very  cliildren  themselves  would  see  to  this  if  left  unhampered, 
for  when  not  restricted  with  undiscriminating  rules  children  know, 
or  crave  to  know,  the  deUght  of  work.  The  very  plays  of  natural 
children  are  invariably  adaptations  of  real  things  to  their  own  little 
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ways  and  means.  Normal  little  girls  adore  being  in  the  kitchen  and 
are  enchanted  to  wipe  real  dishes  or  pat  an  actual  pie  into  shape, 
while  to  make  one  side  of  a  grown-up  bed  or  sweep,  wdth  a  baby  brush 
in  hand,  a  real  room  where  grown-up  people  Hve,  are  among  the  real 
joys  of  childhood.  The  smallest  tots  will  work  for  their  doUies, 
dressing  them,  putting  them  to  bed,  making  their  tiny  clothes  and 
arranging  busy  practical  Hves  for  them.  All  this  is  the  very  normal 
instinct  of  cliildhood  which  gets  its  joy  out  of  actuahties.  It  has 
no  modern  standards  for  separating  its  little  hfe  into  work  and  play, 
frowning  at  one  and  happy  in  the  other,  and  is  only  hurt  and  grieved 
when  the  average  mother,  as  is  usually  the  case,  heedlessly  but  per- 
sistently endeavors  to  kill  this  instinct  for  play-work,  and  to  offer 
instead  instruction  in  that  fatal  estate  of  "being  a  lady."^  The  busy, 
happy  little  personaHty  must  be  taught  that  it  must  sit  still,  keep 
away  from  the  kitchen,  take  no  part  in  the  daily  routine  of  making 
the  home  pleasant,  have  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  value  of  mutual 
service,  in  order  to  grow  up  into  a  stilted,  artificial,  undisciphned  per- 
son without  much  happiness  or  usefulness  in  life. 

Picture  w^hat  a  child  would  gain  if  taught  that  all  the  small  home 
tasks  had  a  relation  to  real  joy  in  hfe,  that  it  w^as  a  significant  pleas- 
ure to  do  some  work  for  mother  or  father,  brother  or  sister,  until 
unconsciously  the  duties  and  tasks  of  the  ordinary  household  became 
a  symbol  of  the  sympathetic  dependence  of  the  family  and  their  need 
of  mutual  service.  Of  course,  a  child  would  not  be  taught  these 
things  in  words;  indeed,  it  would  not  be  necessary.  It  would  all  be 
evolved  by  the  wise  attitude  of  the  mother  in  developing  the  child's 
natural  instincts  and  in  fostering  a  love  of  simple  home  conditions. 

And  the  boy  who  wants  to  build  a  house  or  paint  a  fence  or  "play 
pretend"  in  a  shop,  he,  too,  should  be  allowed  all  possible  freedom 
for  the  development  of  these  instincts  and  for  the  turning  into  right 
channels  his  joy  in  the  play  which  relates  to  interesting  work.  It 
seems  reasonable  that  such  a  boy  would  have  a  better  physique,  a 
wider  inteUigence,  a  saner  understanding  of  real  happiness  than  the 
one  whose  chance  in  life  is  back  of  a  bank  window  or  idhng  in  a  law 
office  to  acquire  that  interesting  but  anomalous  position  known  as  the 
"American   gentleman." 

In  the  pubHc  schools,  where  the  majority  of  city  children,  at  least, 
secure  practically  about  all  the  instruction,  spiritual  as  well  as  mental, 
w^hich  is  Hkely  to  come  their  way,  the  attitude  toward  work  is  even 
more  deplorable  usually  than  in  the  home.  The  unacknowledged 
aim  of  the  average  metropolitan  schools  seems  to  be,  in  actual  in- 
struction as  well  as  in  the  personal  point  of  view  of  the  instructor,  to 
insist  upon  the  degrading  quahty  of  work  and  the  necessity'  of  be- 
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longing  to  the  professional  classes  to  achieve  happiness.  The  word 
mechanic  in  these  schools  is  a  term  but  little  above  some  opprobrious 
epithet,  housework  something  to  "rise  above"  or  to  ignore.  The 
boy  whose  father  wears  a  blouse  learns  to  hide  the  fact;  the  giri  whose 
mother  cooks  and  washes  for  her  comfort  blushes  if  her  companions 
realize  that  she  is  associated  with  such  humiliations  in  her  home  life. 
Apparently,  our  schools  are  planned  to  create  and  foster  a  leisure 
class,  out  of  harmony  with  our  democratic  institutions.  Thus  chil- 
dren after  leaving  school  face  Ufe  without  the  least  comprehension 
of  our  national  ideals  or  the  real  meaning  of  the  word  liberty.  It  is 
quite  appalUng  if  one  thinks  into  the  inevitable  result  of  the  sort  of 
instruction  we  are  giving  most  of  our  future  citizens,  which  is  pre- 
paring them  for  idle  Kves  without  means  of  support  in  their  idleness. 

WHAT  do  we  intend  to  do  with  all  these  children  whose  natural 
instinct  for  labor  we  have  destroyed  and  whom  we  have  trained 
to  a  false  standard  of  society,  in  no  wise  preparing  them  for 
success  in  professional  channels,  or  in  the  least  permitting  them  to 
understand  the  truth  about  the  wide  fields  of  usefulness  from  which 
they  have  been  withdrawn  ?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  already  begin- 
ning to  feel  the  result  of  our  fake  attitude  toward  labor  in  the  state  of 
unrest  and  idleness  in  our  cities,  which  is  constantly  making  for  an 
increase  of  poverty  and  crime,  daily  becoming  more  diflScult  to  cope 
with,  and  which  is  due  wholly  to  our  ignorant,  foolish  attitude  toward 
"common  work,"  And  this  must  continue  until  we  teach  our  chil- 
dren both  at  home  and  in  the  schools  that  the  ability  and  wiUingness 
of  all  men  and  women  to  earn  their  own  living  is  the  patent  of  their 
right  to  hfe  itself.  And  they  should  not  only  be  taught  the  necessity 
for  each  individual  citizen  to  earn  a  living,  but  their  preparation 
should  be  such  that  their  means  of  livelihood  would  be  the  best,  most 
valuable  work  which  their  taste  and  capacity  would  render  possible. 
Once  having  passed  the  barriers  of  ignorance  and  resentment,  this 
would  be  a  simple  process,  and  it  would  do  more  in  actual  practical 
results  than  all  the  social  betterment  workers,  the  settlement 
groups,  the  college  philanthropic  societies,  the  sincere  sociahsts  and 
rabid  anarchists  the  world  over. 

For  there  is  in  truth  but  one  way  ever  to  achieve  social  read- 
justment, and  that  is  by  way  of  the  children,  throuo;h  the  homes 
primarily,  and  the  school,  secondarily  but  more  definitely.  Such 
a  work  cannot,  however,  be  done  in  a  desultor)%  whimsical  fashion. 
There  must  be  appreciation  of  the  fundamental  necessity  for  the 
change  and  a  definite  purpose  to  bring  it  about.  You  cannot  empty 
a  lake,  even  a  small  one,  with  twenty  different  kinds  of  pretty  engraved 
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spoons.  You  have  got  to  dig  a  channel  and  it  has  got  to  be  on  the 
right  indine,  and  you  have  got  to  see  to  it  that  the  channel  has  a  broad, 
unencumbered  outlet.  Equally  you  can't  change  hurtful  wide- 
reaching  social  conditions  by  a  dozen  pretty  theories ;  not  at  least  while 
a  great  deep-seated  wrong  continues  to  prevail.  Children  do  not 
need  more  pictures  of  Greek  architecture  on  the  walls  of  their  schools, 
more  pretty  songs  as  they  march  reluctantly  to  the  classroom,  more 
knowledge  that  there  are  "fashions"  in  play,  fashions  in  homes, 
fashions  in  furniture,  fashions  in  courtesy;  rather  they  need  from 
the  start  to  be  taught  the  truth  about  work,  and  all  of  this  great 
vital  far-reaching  truth  which  is  possible  to  bring  to  them,  and  which 
modern  civilization  is  developing  a  set  and  fell  purpose  to  ignore. 
If  in  the  planning  of  our  public-school  work  a  year's  time  were 
given  to  boys  and  girls  to  learn  the  right  relation  of  work  and  life, 
to  appreciate  the  value  of  using  their  hands  dexterously,  of  controlling 
their  hands  with  their  brains,  to  understand  without  thought  of 
shame  the  right  and  wrong  of  human  relationship,  to  speak  the  truth, 
to  respect  instruction  because  it  is  worthy  instruction,  there  would 
be  at  least  an  honest  start  in  the  right  direction  for  those  who  in  a  few 
years  will  become  our  helpers  or  our  rivals  in  the  effort  to  reestablish 
social  life  on  a  higher  level  in  America. 

Unhappily  for  our  national  pride,  America  is  largely  responsible 
for  this  unutterably  foolish,  harmful  point  of  view  toward  work,  which 
has  created  in  this  country  a  class  distinction,  based  wholly  on  wealth 
and  idleness.  And  strange,  almost  unbehevable  as  it  is,  we  are  cul- 
tivating so  wide  an  envy  of  this  class  that  we  are  actually  placing 
idleness  before  our  children  almost  as  a  national  ideal.  There  is  but 
one  remedy  for  tliis  demoralizing  condition,  and  that  is  the  establishing 
of  a  new  ideal  of  work.  We  must  set  before  the  youth  of  our  land 
a  standard  of  labor  that  realizes  the  utmost  beauty,  permanence  and 
interest.  If  we  have  permitted  ourselves  as  a  whole  to  grow  to  hate 
or  to  despise  work,  we  must  do  our  children  the  justice  of  rehabilitating 
labor  in  their  eyes,  and  this  cannot  be  done  without  ourselves  appre- 
ciating all  that  work  means  physically  and  ethically.  We  cannot 
hope  to  create  an  ideal  born  out  of  the  present  prevailing  management 
of  our  sweatshops  and  mines, — a  standard  blotched  and  blackened 
in  places  by  our  own  greed  or  lack  of  honest  human  sympathy.  But 
from  the  beginning,  before  school  days  are  thought  of,  our  children 
can  be  taught  to  understand  their  intrinsic  right  to  all  real  beauty 
and  joy  which  life  holds;  but  which  they  may  only  realize  through 
their  own  individual  purpose  as  laborers. 
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A    WELL  CONSTRUCTED   WOOD    COTTAGE:    A 
ROOMY  CEMENT  HOUSE 


WE  are  publishing  in  this  issue  of 
The  Craftsman  an  attractive 
house  in  cement,  and  one  in 
wood  that  illustrates  unusually 
well  the  Craftsman  principles  of  construc- 
tion. Few  people  realize  how  much  the 
durability  of  a  wooden  building  depends 
upon  the  way  in  which  it  is  built.  The 
method  of  putting  on  the  shingles  or  clap- 
boards has  as  much  to  do  with  their  lasting 
as  the  quality  of  the  wood.  There  must  be 
no  opportunity  for  moisture  to  collect  upon 
the  walls  of  a  wooden  house,  it  must  be 
possible  for  it  to  run  with  facility  from 
gable  to  foundation. 

This  little  cottage,  ideal  for  the  seaside, 
but  adapted  also  to  suburban  or  country 
building,  is  covered  with  rived  shingles 
which,  because  they  are  split  off  from  logs, 
have  the  fibers  of  the  wood  smooth  and 
round,  and  consequently  shed  the  water 
naturally  and  more  easily  than  a  sawed 
shingle.  Because  they  are  split  by  hand 
they  are  almost  twice  as  expensive  as  the 
ordinary  shingles,  but  used  for  siding  will 
last  more  than  twice  as  long.  Where  the 
windows  are  not  sheltered  by  the  over- 
hanging roof  they  are  protected  by  spring- 
ing the  shingles  out  over  the  head  of  the 
windows  into  the  form  of  a  hood  which 
acts  as  a  watershed,  and  prevents  the  rain 
and  moisture  from  lodging  about  the  case- 
ments. The  proportions  of  the  sloping 
roofs,  the  dormer  and  the  porch  are  ex- 
cellent and  pleasing,  while  the  blending 
of  the  stone  and  brick  in  the  chimney  and 


the  truss  supporting  the  verge  board  of 
the  gable,  form  an  interesting  variation 
in  the  end  walls. 

The  design  is  one  which  is  susceptible 
to  an  interesting  color  treatment.  The 
shingles  may  be  left  to  take  on  the  silvery 
gray  color  of  driftwood^  which  is  natural 
to  them  under  the  action  of  the  weather, 
or  they  may  be  given  a  wash  of  diluted 
sulphuric  acid  which  will  sKghtly  bum 
the  surface  to  a  dull  brown  and  do  away 
with  the  period  of  obvious  newness  by  giv- 
ing an  acquired  look  of  age  and  wear  to 
the  shingles.  In  either  case,  the  field  stone, 
which  varies  greatly  in  color,  will  blend 
well  into  the  background  of  the  house ;  and 
the  red  of  the  brick,  which  is  gradually 
introduced  into  the  stone  toward  the  gable, 
will  add  its  color  to  the  roof,  which  may 
be  stained  a  dull  green  or  red,  and  will 
give  a  touch  of  brightness  to  the  landscape. 

The  interior  is  very  compactly  planned. 
The  living  room  with  its  big  stone  fire- 
place occupies  one  whole  side  of  the  house. 
The  ceiling  shows  two  of  the  heavy  struc- 
tural beams.  At  the  rear  end  of  the  room 
is  a  low  bookcase  and  at  the  opposite  end 
a  long,  deep  seat  is  built  in  beneath  the 
windows.  The  dining  room,  as  shown  in 
the  drawing  of  the  interior,  contains  a 
built-in  sideboard  with  a  cupboard,  and  a 
china  closet  on  either  side.  The  stairs 
lead  up  from  the  rear  of  the  hall,  which  is 
practically  a  part  of  the  living  room.  Note 
the  opening  with  a  lattice  frame  which 
makes  an  attractive  setting  for  a  pot  of 
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WOOD  cottage; 

FLOOR    PLAN. 

flowers.  At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  a  door 
is  seen  which  opens  into  a  rear  hall,  con- 
necting with  a  large  and  convenient 
pantiry.  The  kitchen  is  well  fitted  with 
closets  and  a  big  dresser,  and  has 
also  the  convenience  of  a  shelf, 
a  sort  of  stationary  dumbwaiter 
beside  the  range  which  opens  by 
two  small  doors  into  the  dining 
room,  so  that  the  hot  dishes  may 
be  pushed  directly  through  from 
the  kitchen.  Upstairs  the  floor 
space  is  divided  into  four  airy 
bedrooms,  with  a  bath  at  the  end 
of  the  hall.  This  is  as  comforta- 
ble a  little  house  as  we  have  pub- 
lished for  some  time,  simple  in 
plan  and  in  design  and  grace- 
fully proportioned  within  and 
without. 

THE  second  house  is  of  ce- 
ment with  long,  sloping 
roofs  of  shingle  or  slate,  in 
which  dormers  are  broken  out 
to  give  the  necessary  height  to 
the  chambers.  It  is  strongly 
constructed  upon  truss  metal 
laths,  and  every  care  has  been 


taken  to  avoid  possibility  of  leak- 
age. The  cement  is  brought  close 
about  the  windows;  the  sills  are 
the  only  part  of  the  casings  which 
are  left  uncovered,  and  they  are 
sloped  so  that  the  water  does  not 
stand  upon  them.  The  windows 
themselves  are  well  grouped,  to 
break  the  monotony  of  the  wall 
into  pleasing  spaces,  an  important 
consideration  in  a  plain  cement 
house,  which,  more  than  any  other 
sort  of  house,  depends  upon  the 
size  and  shape  of  its  windows  for 
decoration.  The  woodwork  is  of 
chemically  treated  cypress  which 
will  blend  with  any  coloring  that 
may  be  selected  for  the  cement. 

The  plans  show  the  interior  of 
the  house  to  be  very  roomy  and 
FIRST  airy.  The  chambers  are  fitted 
with  ample  closets,  and  are  well 
lighted  with  large  windows,  both  casement 
and  double-hung.  All  over  the  house  the 
interior  work  shows  many  attractive  fea- 
tures, and  in  every  direction  the  eye  falls 


wood  cottage:  second 
floor  plan. 
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upon  some  interesting  variation  of  the 
walls,  a  piece  of  well  placed  wainscoting, 
a  bit  of  color  made  by  shelves  of  books  or 
a  picturesque  window  with  a  seat  beneath. 
Indeed,  the  amount  of  furniture  that  is 
built  into  the  house  will  make  quite  a  dif- 
ference in  the  expense  of  furnishing  it.  In 
the  kitchen  there  is  a  long  dresser  and  a 
sink  fitted  with  drip  boards.  A  sideboard, 
flanked  by  china  closets,  is  built  into  the 
dining  room  beneath  the 
group  of  five  small  case- 
ments.   The  living  room 


alcove  back,  the  cur\'e  of 
the  arch  repeating  that 
of  the  porches  outside. 
The  ceiling  within  the 
nook  is  lower  than  that 
of  the  living  room  and  is 
dropped  to  a  level  with 
the  top  of  the  heavy 
lintel  across  the  en- 
trance, adding  a  greater 
air  of  seclusion  to  it. 
Two  casement  windows 
above  each  seat  give  a 
pleasant  reading  light 
and  make  it  a  delightful 
spot  for  an  hour's  rest  in 
the  middle  of  the  day. 
But  in  the  winter  twi- 
light when  the  fire,  play- 
ing over  the  warm  tones 
of  the  woodwork  and  the  soft  varied  colors 
of  the  stone,  blends  them  into  vibrant 
shadow,  and  glints  here  and  there  upon  a 
bit  of  metal  above  the  chimneypiece,  or 
upon  the  brighter  colors  of  cushion  and 
pillow,  the  inglenook  becomes  truly  the 
heart  of  the  house,  in  itself  something  to 
make  the  evening's  home-coming  the 
anticipation  of  the  day.  The  interest  of 
the  home  centers  here,  happily. 


CEMENT    house:    FIRST 
FLOOR   PLAN. 


shows  several  seats  and 
book    shelves,    but    the 


most  attractive  feature 
is  the  deep  inglenook, 
which  runs  out  between 
the  twin  porches  that 
connect  with  the  room 
by  means  of  long  French 
doors.  The  chimney- 
piece,  as  the  interior 
shows,  is  of  split  field 
stone  with  a  rough  tile 
hearth.  On  either  side 
are  two  long  settles  with 
high  wainscoted  backs, 
splayed  out  a  little  for 
greater  comfort.  The 
thick  board  shelf  has  an 


CXMENT   house:    SECOND 
VLOOS   PLAN. 
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SUMMER  BUNGALOWS  IN  DELAWARE,  DESIGN- 
ED TO  AFFORD   COMFORT    IN  LITTLE  SPACE 


THE  originals  of  the  five  little  bunga- 
lows illustrated  in  this  article  are 
standing  in  one  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive portions  of  the  State  of  Dela- 
ware. With  the  exception  of  the  two 
larger  cottages  they  are  for  week-end  use 
and  were  designed  by  the  owners  them- 
selves. The  first  is  of  rough  pine  boards 
stained  brown  with  white  trim.  The  obvi- 
ous simplicity  of  the  body  of  the  house  is 
relieved  by  the  rustic  porch  supports  and 
the  curving  lines  in  the  railing  of  twisted 
withes.  The  second  is  built  on  sloping 
ground  agfainst  a  charming  background 
of  leafy  trees  and  thick  underbrush. 
The  body  of  it  is  plaster  of  a  gray 
color;  the  chimney,  which  suggests  a 
cozy  fireplace  within,  is  built  of  field 
stone.  The  top  of  the  chimney  shows 
an  interesting  variation  in  chimney  build- 
ing; it  is  of  plaster  held  together  on  the 
outside  with  sticks,  after  the  fashion  of  a 
crow's  nest.  The  roof  and  porch  hood 
have  not  been  painted  but  left  to  take  the 
stain  of  the  wind  and  weather,  so  that  in 
the  winter  the  house  is  as  little  noticeable 
against  the  bare  gray  trees  as  when  it  is 
half  hidden  with  summer  greenery.  There 
is  something  delightfully  suggestive  in  the 
furnishings  of  the  porch;  a  table,  a  chair 
and  a  book  rest.  The  table  is  a  mere  board, 
the  chair  is  a  most  primitive  support 
roughly  made  of  boards  and  unfinished 
logs,  but  the  book  rest  has  a  graceful 
series  of  Gothic  arches  carved  upon  its 
supports. 

The  third  bungalow  is  covered  with 
broad  weather-boarding,  the  porch  closed 
in  by  rustic  trellis-like  sides  for  vines,  the 
roof  is  of  tarred  paper,  the  chimney  inside 
and  out  of  field  stone  roughly  trimmed. 
Here  in  a  more  practical  way  we  get  the 
sense  of  completeness  and  comfort,  of 
"much  in  little";  the  little  house  with  its 
owner  pleasantly  entertaining  a  friend  on 
the  porch,  the  vegetable  garden  in  fine  and 
flourishing  condition,  the  pleasant  sugges- 
tions of  shadowy  wooded  walks  to  be  had 
for  the  seeking,  and  in  all  probabilities  a 
delightful  neighbor  near  by. 
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The  Httle  cottage  called  "The  Poplars" 
is  perhaps  the  most  picturesque  and  de- 
lightful of  all.  With  the  exception  of  the 
black  tarred-paper  roof,  it  is  a  soft, 
weather-stained  gray.  Meadow  grass  and 
the  wild  flowers  brush  up  against  its 
walls  and  the  poplar  trees  lean  over  it 
from  above.  Soon  the  young  sapling  be- 
fore the  porch  will  grow  up  and  its 
branches  droop  around  the  entrance,  so 
that  the  house  will  hardly  be  seen  for  the 
mass  of  green  about  it. 

The  last  bungalow  is  set  in  the  very 
midst  of  the  woods.  It  is  less  roughly  con- 
structed than  the  others.  The  beams  are 
trimmed  smooth  and  stained,  and  the  broad 
porch  is  screened  in  so  that  the  living 
space  is  practically  divided  into  rooms  and 
porch. 

To  the  people  who  really  love  the  life  of 
the  country  and  the  woods,  "to  rough  it," 
these  little  bungalows  will  unfold  the  many 
pleasures  that  they  afford  their  owners.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  have  a  large  house  and 
an  elaborate  menage  to  enjoy  the  country, 
indeed  they  are  a  drawback,  a  barrier  of 
artificiality,  a  limitation  upon  freedom  of 
thought  and  action.  In  the  city  our  house 
is  our  refuge  from  noise  and  turmoil,  our 
library  a  place  for  rest  and  quiet  thought. 
In  the  country,  the  woods  themselves  are 
the  securest  cloisters,  their  clean,  sweet 
aisles  insuring  perfect  peace.  The  house 
is  but  a  shelter  from  the  storms,  the  store 
house  against  our  material  needs,  the  place 
where  we  sleep,  although  for  that,  most  of 
us  can  say  truthfully  with  the  simple- 
hearted  philosopher  of  Syria  sleeping  un- 
der the  stars,  "The  pillow  I  like  best  is 
my  right  arm." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  have  followed  the  rather  slow 
development  of  an  architecture  adapted 
to  American  country  life  that  the  bunga- 
low has  furnished  a  most  valuable  source 
of  inspiration.  It  was  designed  in  the 
first  place  in  Eastern  countries  for  the 
life  of  intelligent  busy  people,  whose  ex- 
istence is  a  practical  one  and  whose  aim 
must  of  necessity  be  as  simple  as  is  con-, 


A  DELAWARE  BUN- 
GALOW OF  ROUGH 
PINE  BOARDS 
STAINED  BROWN 
WITH  W  HITE  TRIM  : 
NOTE  THE  SIMPLIC- 
ITY OF  CONSTRUC- 
TION RELIEVED  BY 
RUSTIC  PORCH  SUP- 
PORTS AND  THE 
RAILING  OF  TWISTED 
WITHES  :  THE  CASE- 
MENT W  I  N  D  O  W  S 
ADD  A  DECORATIVE 
TOUCH  TO  THE 
WALLS  OF  THE 
HOUSE,  AND  THEY 
ARE  PLACED  HIGH 
TO  FLOOD  THE  LIT- 
TLE ROOMS  WITH 
LIGHT  :  AN  EXCEL- 
LENT MODEL  FOR 
LOGS  OR  CEMENT 
CONSTRUCTION. 


SIDE  VIEW  OF  THE 
ABOVE  BUNGALOW, 
SHOWING  THE  USE 
OF  PORCH  AS  AN 
OUTDOOR  LIVING 
ROOM  AS  WELL  AS 
AN  ADDED  PICTUR- 
ESQUE QUALITY  AS 
TO  THE  GENERAL 
APPEARANCE  :  T  H  E 
ROOF     OF     TARRED 

APER  IS  AN  IM- 
lORTANT  SUGGES- 
TION FOR  AN  INEX- 
[  EXSIVE  B  U  N  G  A  - 
!  OW  :   THE   SIMPLIC- 

TV  OF  THE  STYLE 
'  F  ARCHITECTU"RE 
AOL'LD    HARMONIZE 

HARMIXGLY    WITH 

\  Y  P  R  I  M  I  T  I  V  E 
-IRROUXPINGS. 


buxi:alo\v  of  gray 
plaster  with 
shingled  roof  and 

RUSTIC  PORCH  SUP- 
PORTS :  THE  ROOF 
AND  PORCH  HOOD 
ARE  NOT  PAINTED. 
BUT  LEFT  TO 
WEATHER:  THE 
CHIMNEY  OF  FIELD 
STONE  IS  A  PICTUR- 
ESQUE ADDITION  TO 
THE  TINY  COTT.\GE  : 
FOR  SO  SM.\LL  A 
HOUSE  THE  WIN- 
DOWS ARE  EXCEP- 
TIONALLY WELL 
PLACED:  THE 
SLIGHT  EXPENSE  OF 
BUILDING  W  O  U  L  D 
MAKE  THIS  COT- 
TAGE PR.\CTICABLE 
FOR  A  COUNTRY 
PLACE  FOR  WEEK- 
ENDS ONLY. 


THIS  BUNGALOW  IS 
COVERED  WITH 
BROAD  WEATHER- 
BOARDING:  THE 
PORCH  IS  CLOSED  IN 
WITH  RUSTIC  TREL- 
LIS  SIDES  FOR 
VINES  :  THE  CHIM- 
NEY IS  OF  FIELD 
STONE  ROUGHLY 
TRIMMED^  AND  TAR 
PAPER  COVERS  THE 
ROOF  FOR  WARMTH 
AND  SECURITY 
FROM  RAIN:  A 
HOMELIKE  NOTE  IS 
GIVEN  IN  THE 
FLOURISHING  VEGE- 
TABLE GARDEN  AT 
ONE  SIDE  OF  THE 
HOUSE  AND  THE 
NEAT  LITTLE  PATH 
IIIVIDED  IT  FROM 
THE   FLOWERS. 


THIS  COTTAGE  IS 
CALLED  "the  POP- 
LARS" AND  IS  PIC- 
TURESQUELY SITU- 
ATED :  MEADOW 
GRASS  AND  WILD 
FLOWERS  BRUSH  UP 
AGAINST  THE 
WALLS  AND  THE 
POPLAR  TREES  LEAN 
OVER  AND  SHELTER 
IT  FROM  ABOVE  : 
WITH  THE  EXCEP- 
TION OF  THE  BLACK 
TAR-PAPER  ROOF, 
THE  LITTLE  HOUSE 
IS  A  SOFT  WEATHER- 
STAINED  GRAY, 
WITH  WHITE  CASE- 
MENT   trimmings: 

A  N  ENCHANTING 
SPOT  FOR  WEEK-END 
VISITS. 


CUDDLED  BACK  IN 
THE  VERY  HEART  OF 
THE  WOODS  THIS 
BUNGALOW  RESTS: 
IT  IS  A  LITTLE  LESS 
PRIMITIVE  IN  CON- 
STRUCTION THAN 
THE  OTHERS  :  THE 
BEAMS  ARE  TRIM- 
MED SMOOTH  AND 
STAINED  AND  THE 
BROAD  PORCH  IS 
SCREENED  IN  SO 
THAT  THE  LIVING 
SPACE  IS  PRACTI- 
CALLY DIVIDED  INTO 
ROOMS  AND  PORCH  : 
IT  SUGGESTS  A 
LONGER  RESTING 
TIME  THAN  A 
WEEK-END  VISIT. 


BUILDING  A  SUMMER   COTTAGE 


sistent  with  comfort  and  attractiveness. 
And  although  it  has  gone  through  many 
changes  in  the  readjustment  to  Western 
ideas  of  comfort  and  beauty,  fortunately 
it  has  not  lost  in  the  transition  its  origi- 
nal fundamental  purposes  of  furnishing 
space  without  elaboration,  beauty  without 
extravagance  and  comfort  for  the  least 
expenditure  of  time  and  money. 

Of  course,  there  is  a  wide  range  of 
variation  shown  in  the  evolution  of  the 
bungalow  in  this  country.  In  some  of  the 
Adirondack  camps  it  has  grown  into  an 
elaborate  structure,  with  a  second  story 
added  and  many  sumptuous  details  of  fin- 
ish and  ornament ;  while  in  the  Delaware 
week-end  or  summertime  buildings,  illus- 
trated in  this  article,  it  has  diminished 
into  something  scarcely  more  than  a 
shingled  cabin,  yet  even  here  holding  to 
the  better  idea  of  space  and  to  the  sug- 
gestion of  outdoor  living  on  the  wide 
porches.  For  every  bungalow  is  designed 
always  with  the  view  of  outdoor  living  or 
else  it  is  not  a  self-respecting  bungalow. 


The  country  homes  in  America  which  aie 
essentially  an  outgrowth  of  the  bungalow, 
and  yet  emphatically  adapted  to  our  ideas 
of  home  life,  have  grown  almost  into  a 
definite  type  of  native  architecture,  so 
completely  have  they  responded  to  the 
realities  of  the  life  of  the  vast  majority 
of  American  people  and  this  type  of  ar- 
chitecture, which  we  almost  think  of  as 
new,  aims  not  only  to  provide  space  for 
the  unencumbered  existence  which  sen- 
sible people  have  grown  to  demand,  but 
it  is  adding  to  its  inherent  picturesqueness 
every  sort  of  sane  material  comfort.  And 
in  addition  it  is  also  bravely  facing  the 
servant  problem  by  seeking  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  housework  without  essentially 
lessening  the  actual  beauty  of  the  house 
interior;  rather  adding  to  it,  in  fact,  by 
insisting  that,  for  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  domestic  architecture,  we 
shall  present  right  structural  line  and  well 
thought  out  color  schemes  in  the  interior 
of  our  homes,  and  insisting  upon  simplicity 
with  beauty. 


BUILDING  A  SUMMER  COTTAGE 


TO  build  satisfactorily  in  the  spring 
it  is  necessary  to  begin  to  plan 
one's  summer  house  early  in  the 
winter,  because  there  are  so  many 
things  to  talk  over  and  to  change  and  re- 
adjust before  the  final  "perfect  house"  is 
evolved.  To  meet  this  condition  The 
Craftsman  is  planning  to  publish  in  the 
December  issue  two  small  cottages  along 
entirely  new  lines  of  construction.  They 
will  be  very  simple  and  inexpensive.  The 
one-story  cottage  we  hope  to  be  able  to 
build  with  detail  perfect  for  less  than 
$i,ooo;  the  larger  one-and-a-half-story 
cottage  we  shall  endeavor  to  keep  under 
$1,500.  Cement  will  be  used  in  both  build- 
ings, with  all  the  timber  construction  ex- 
posed. Although  inexpensive,  these  build- 
ings will  be  absolutely  hygienic  in  every 
detail,  and  so  finished  on  the  inside, 
through  the  use  of  cement,  as  to  do  away 
absolutely  with  the  possibility  of  injury 
from  moisture  or  cold,   insects  or  small 


animals.  And  though  simple  and  inex- 
pensive, it  is  our  purpose  to  make  them 
beautiful,  durable  and  permanent. 

In  presenting  them  in  the  December  issue 
every  essential  part  of  the  construction 
will  be  clearly  set  forth,  not  only  in  the 
article  but  by  detail  drawings  which  will 
present  various  significant  features  of  the 
structure  as  well  as  the  interior  fittings, 
which  will  also  be  included  in  the  initial 
expense.  An  accurate  mill  bill  will  be 
given  which  may  be  used  in  ordering  all 
of  the  material.  We  wish  to  present  these 
houses  so  that  they  can  be  built  without 
further  consultation  with  architect  or 
builder,  in  order  that  the  man  or  woman 
desiring  a  permanent  and  economical  sum- 
mer home  can  arrange  with  country  car- 
penters to  do  the  work.  In  this  way  at- 
tractive buildings  can  be  secured  at  the 
initial  cost,  resulting  not  only  in  satisfac- 
tory dwellings  but  in  a  good  investment. 
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HOW  PERGOLAS  ADD  TO  THE  APPRECIATION 
AND  ENJOYMENT  OF  OUTDOOR  LIFE 


AMERICANS  have  been  accused  of 
making  prisoners  of  themselves  in 
their  own  houses,  of  Hving  as 
much  as  possible  indoors,  using 
porches  and  garden  as  mere  decorations, 
ignoring  the  blessed  use  of  sun  and  wind 
as  health-  and  beauty-giving  factors  of 
life.  In  England  and  on  the  Continent 
one  feels  that  every  inch  of  ground  not 
given  up  to  the  cultivation  of  the  neces- 
sities of  life  is  made  lovely,  or  left  lovely, 
for  the  happiness  of  the  people.  There 
are  gardens  for  all,  rich  and  poor,  and 
all  live  out  of  doors  every  possible  mo- 
ment. But  in  America  our  available  gar- 
den space  has  been  often  neglected,  and 
still  more  often  converted  inta  that  un- 
practical, formless,  loveless  thing  known 
as  a  backyard. 

Slowly,  however,  we  are  growing  away 
from  this  term  of  reproach,  and  in  the 
West  especially  we  are  adjusting  our 
homes,  our  gardens,  our  porches  to  out- 
door living.  Our  appreciation  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  use  and  beauty  of  the  per- 
gola has  done  much  to  awaken  a  change 
of  heart  toward  outdoors,  for  pergolas 
furnish  the  seclusion  of  a  living  porch  at 
the  same  time  that  they  gather  together 
the  winds  and  the  sun  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  have  grown  to  appreciate  the 
lure  of  outdoor  life.  In  southern  Cali- 
fornia, where  the  climate  is  mild  and  peo- 
ple live  more  continuously  in  the  open, 
the  pergola  has  reached  its  highest  de- 
velopment. At  first  it  was  usually  com- 
bined with  the  architecture  of  the  house 
and  was  built  of  the  same  material.  More 
recently,  however,  a  number  of  changes 
and  modifications  have  taken  place  in  its 
design  and  it  is  more  and  more  separated 
from  the  house  and  made  a  feature  of 
garden  architecture  which  is  the  manner 
of  its  use  in  Italy. 

Although  the  greatest  number  and  most 
enchanting  variety  of  pergolas, — wood, 
Japanese  in  eflFect;  stucco,  after  the  feel- 
ing of  the  old  missions;  stone,  suggest- 
ing the  old  Greek  marble  gardens,  are 
found  all  along  the  coast  and  interior  of 


California,  the  simpler  kind  are  no  longer 
considered  a  novelty  in  the  scheme  of 
Eastern  home  building.  We  find  them 
seriously  considered  by  all  the  more  origi- 
nal of  our  younger  Eastern  architects  and 
landscape  gardeners,  sometimes  in  place 
of  porches,  again  as  a  shelter  to  a  pleas- 
ant walk  or  as  a  separate  structure  to 
serve  in  place  of  the  old-time  musty,  in- 
sect infested  summer-house.  But  in  what- 
ever way  they  are  used,  they  all  tell  the 
same  story  of  our  increasing  love  of  out- 
door life  and  desire  to  enjoy  intimately 
the  natural  beauty  about  our  houses  and 
in  our  gardens. 

The  following  illustrations  are  taken 
from  some  beautiful  California  pergolas 
of  various  shapes  and  materials.  The 
first  and  second  photographs  illustrate 
the  rustic  pergola  of  a  California  hotel  of 
mission  architecture.  The  uprights  and 
crosspieces  are  of  eucalyptus  timbers,  un- 
sawed  and  undressed.  The  framework 
is  covered  with  grape-vines  and  climbing 
rose-bushes,  and  many  hanging  baskets 
are  used  along  its  length.  One  side  opens 
upon  the  lawn,  while  the  other  is  hedged 
almost  to  the  top  with  luxuriant  shrubs 
and  brilliant  flowers. 

In  the  pergola  of  the  next  illustration 
the  uprights  are  of  undressed  eucalyptus 
timbers.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  fea- 
tures of  this  is  the  feathery  quality  of  the 
vine  which  covers  it,  emphasized  by  the 
fern-like  foliage  of  the  row  of  pepper 
trees  bordering  the  street.  This  pergola 
is  very  long,  running  practically  around 
two  sides  of  the  garden.  At  the  comer, 
the  floor  is  raised  by  one  or  two  steps, 
making  a  little  summer-house  command- 
ing a  view  through  the  aisles  of  the  per- 
gola and  across  the  garden  that  it  in- 
cludes. The  use  of  the  vines,  which  con- 
ceal the  base  of  the  pillars  and  also  act 
as  a  screen  from  the  street,  adds  a  great 
deal  to  the  beauty  and  attractiveness  of 
this  garden  porch. 

The  fourth  photograph  shows  a  more 
elaborate  and  formal  arrangement  with  a 
fountain  at  the  end.     The  pillars  are  of 
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A      RUSTIC      HOTEL      PERGOLA      IN      CALIFORNIA      OF 
EUCALYTTrs    WOOP    COVERED     WITH     GRAPE    VINES. 


PERGOLA       FITTED       IP       WITH       ARMCHAIRS       AND 
SWINGING   SEATS   FOR   A   SIMMER   LOUNGING   SPOT. 


PERGOLA    OF    EUCALYPTUS     TIMBER     AND     CEMENT, 
SHELTERING    TWO    SIDES    OF    A    GARDEN. 
CONCRETE  PERGOLA   LEADING   TO   A    FOUNTAIN    COV- 
ERED  WITH   CLIMBING    ROSES    AND   BORDERED    WITH 
GERANIUMS. 


CONCRETE  AND  RUSTIC  PERGOLA  :    ATTRACTIVE 
APPROACH   TO   THE    HOUSE. 


PORCH    PERGOLA    EMBOWERED    IX    ROSES, 
USED  AS   SUMMER    LIVING    ROOM. 


A  PORCH   PERGOLA  OF  WOOD  WITH 
MASSIVE    CEMENT    PILLARS. 


PERGOLA    OF    A    FORMAL    GARDEN. 
SUGGESTING   CREEK    INSPIRATION. 


DETAIL  OF  WOOD  PERGOLA,  SHADING  A  GARDEN 
path:  JAPANESE  CONSTRUCTION  SUGGESTED: 
CICTURESOUE  LANTERNS   ARE  HUNG  AT  INTERVALS. 


PERGOLAS   AND  OUTDOOR   LIFE 


concrete,  of  graceful  proportion,  support- 
ing the  framework  of  peeled  eucalyptus. 
This  is  built  over  a  cement  walk  bordered 
with  scarlet  geraniums,  and  leads  from 
the  side  entrance  of  the  house  out  into 
the  garden.  The  delicacy  of  the  vines 
used  emphasize  rather  than  hide  the  pro- 
portions of  the  structure,  and  the  use  of 
color  and  the  arrangement  of  the  fountain 
raised  and  backed  by  shrubbery,  make 
this  one  of  the  most  ideal  illustrations  of 
pergola  construction. 

The  fifth  photograph  shows  a  pergola 
similar  in  design  to  the  preceding  one, 
but  this  is  built  almost  against  the  side 
of  the  house  instead  of  extending  into  the 
garden.  This,  too,  contains  a  fountain 
at  the  end,  the  flowers  between  the  pillars 
grow  up  from  a  sort  of  box  effect  which 
is  very  attractive,  and  the  row  of  irises 
which  edge  the  walk,  give  it  a  wonderful 
beauty  in  springtime.  Another  pergola  is 
constructed  against  the  side  of  the  house 
with  concrete  pillars  arranged  in  pairs, 
the  cross-beams  stained  to  match  the 
woodwork  of  the  house.  This  is  com- 
pletely embowered  in  roses  and  is  little 
more  than  a  porch  with  a  pergola  roof. 

The  next  illustration  shows  the  struc- 
ture used  as  a  distinct  garden  feature.  It 
is  built  of  timbers  similar  to  those  used 
in  the  house  and  stained  to  match.  It 
follows  the  shape  of  the  letter  L,  the 
photograph  showing  one  of  the  wings, 
and  forms  a  sort  of  cloister  about  the 
garden.  The  upright  pieces  are  8  x  8*s. 
They  are  ten  feet  in  height  and  set  eight 
feet  distant  from  each  other.  The  cross- 
pieces  are  2  x  8's  while  two  4  x  6's  run 
parallel  lengthwise  across  the  top.  Brac- 
ing timbers  extend  from  either  side  of 
the  uprights  to  the  girders  that  support 
the  crosspieces.  Small  lanterns  of  glass 
and  bronze  are  hung  from  the  girders  of 
the  pergola  and  at  night,  when  lighted, 
give  a  very  delightful  effect. 

The  last  photograph  shows  a  small  per- 
gola which  is  really  the  porch  of  a  con- 
crete house.  The  pillars  are  of  cement 
and  very  large,  the  crosspieces  are  of 
Oregon  pine  stained  to  a  deep  brown,  and 


climbing  rose-bushes  furnish  the  shade  for 
the  rustic  seats  within  it. 

The  beauty  of  the  pergola  depends 
chiefly  upon  the  vines  and  flowers  that 
surround  it,  for,  without  these,  no  matter 
how  graceful  its  proportions,  it  has  little 
charm  in  itself,  and  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  its  use,  first  of  all,  was  for  a 
walk,  a  sort  of  laymen's  cloister  where 
a  man  might  enjoy  the  beauty  of  his  vine 
and  fig  tree  and  at  the  same  time  find  a 
spot  for  peaceful  thought.  Great  care 
should  be  used  in  placing  it,  especially 
when  it  is  detached  from  the  house,  for, 
without  an  obvious  reason  for  being,  the 
pergola  is  a  rather  foolish  piece  of  archi- 
tecture and  many  sins  have  already  been 
committed  with  this  most  attractive  gar- 
den accessory,  because  the  fact  has  been 
overlooked  that  the  pergola  has  a  mean- 
ing. 

But  once  satisfactorily  placed  so  that 
it  seems  to  creep  out  from  the  house  or 
lead  to  the  woods,  or  shelter  a  walk,  it 
may  become  a  most  useful  as  well  as  pic- 
turesque addition  to  the  scheme  of  garden 
development.  It  should  not  be  too  heavily 
draped  with  vines  except  in  a  country 
where  the  sun  must  be  almost  wholly  shut 
away.  Otherwise  the  shafts  and  splashes 
of  sunlight  drifting  down  between  leaves 
or  through  parted  vines  add  much  to  the 
beauty  one  has  grown  to  expect  of  a 
pergola.  Whether  attached  to  the  house 
or  placed  at  the  end  of  a  garden,  after  the 
vines  are  well  under  way  a  pergola  forms 
a  most  delightful  summer  lounging  place, 
a  playhouse  for  children  or  a  sewing 
room.  With  this  in  view  it  is  wise  to  re- 
member the  blossoming  fragrant  vines  in 
planting  about  the  framework  in  spring; 
roses,  honeysuckle,  grape-vines,  will  vary 
the  beauty  and  fragrance  from  June  to 
October.  For  sheer  color  the  woodbine 
should  claim  at  least  one  supporting  pillar. 

Practically  every  building  material  is 
suitable  for  use  in  pergola  construction, 
marble,  wood,  cement,  stucco,  and  tree 
branches  for  rustic  effect.  Wood  is  most 
effective  used  after  the  manner  of  the 
simple  Japanese  construction. 
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A  LESSON  IN  MAKING  FILET  LACE:  BY  KATH- 
ARINE LORD 


THE  modern  tendencies  in  decoration 
toward  simplicity,  directness  and 
frank  avowal  of  construction  find 
congenial  expression  in  the  primi- 
tive forms  of  Filet  lace.  The  decorative 
possibilities  of  Filet  are  almost  unlimited, 
while  the  fact  that  the  character  of  its 
foundation  harmonizes  particularly  well 
with  the  lines  that  are  found  most  prac- 
ticable in  much  of  the  present-day  furni- 
ture and  architecture,  makes  it  a  valuable 
medium  for  the  decoration  of  household 
textiles.  The  lace  known  in  modern  times 
under  the  general  name  of  Filet  was  one 
of  the  important  steps  in  the  evolution  of 
lace.  The  earliest  "laces"  so  called  were 
more  properly   drawn   work,  often  com- 


FIGURE  one:  frame  OF  WOOD  OR  HEAVY 
WIRE    ON    WHICH    THE    NET    IS    SEWED. 


bined    with    embroidery.      Threads    were 
drawn  out  of  linen,  or  merely  forced  apart 
and  sewn  over  to  form  a  square  netting 
upon  which  the  pattern  was  then  worked. 
This  form  still  obtains  in  Russia  and  in 
many     of     the     Mediterranean     Islands 
and   in   Madeira,   and   to   the  casual  ob- 
server appears  not  unlike  the  Filet  with 
netted  ground.     A  little  later  a  loose  net 
was  woven  on  a  loom  or  frame,  and  this 
method,  too,  is  still  used  in  some  parts  of 
Southern  Europe.    Last  of  all  the  knotted 
net  was  invented,  beginning,  to  quote  an 
old   Italian  pattern  book,  "with  a  single 
thread  and  increasing  a  stitch  on  each  side 
until    the    required    size    was    obtained." 
This  net,  made  with  practically  the  same 
knot  as  the  fishnets  of  earliest  times,  was 
a  very  important  step  in  the  evolution  of 
lace  making,  since  it  marked  the  transition 
from    forms   of   embroidery,   or   working 
with  thread  upon  a  textile  ground,  to  lace 
proper,  a  fabric  constructed  directly  from 
a  single  thread.     This  lace  was  made  in 
large  quantities  in  France  and  Italy  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  was  known  by  many 
names,   Lacis,   or  darned  netting,   Punto 
Recamato  a  Maglia  Quadro,  Point  Conte, 
Opus  Filatorium,  and  others.     Siena  was 
an  important  center  for  its  manufacture 
and  sale,  and  it  was  sometimes  known  as 
Siena    Point.      The    plain    net     unorna- 
mented  was  much  used  for  bed  furniture, 
curtains,  and  other  large  pieces,  and  was 
called  variously  Reseau,  Rezel  or  Rezeuil. 
Colored   threads   and   those  of  gold  and 
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FIGURE  TWO :  FIRST  PO- 
SITION OF  THE  HANDS 
IN  MAKING  FILET  LACE. 


silver  were  often  introduced  in  the  pattern, 
and  are  still  used  in  Russia,  and  beads  and 
knots  were  sometimes  used  to  decorate 
the  thread  of  the  groundwork  itself. 

The  purest  and  most  beautiful  form  of 
the  lace,  however,  was  that  made  in  Italy 
during  the  sixteenth  century,  and  consists 
of  the  plain  square-meshed  net,  with  the 
pattern  worked  in  two  stitches  only. 

In  the  early  nineteenth  century  there 
was  a  revival  of  Filet  lace  under  the  names 
of  Filet  Erode  a  Reprises  and  Guipure 
d'Art  and  a  new  form  was  made  in  which 
the  designs  were  superimposed  upon  the 
net,  rather  than  worked  into  it.  Large 
threads  and  needle  point  forms  were  car- 
ried transversely  across  the  mesh,  the 
square  character  being  ignored  and  as  far 
as  possible  concealed.  These  forms,  de- 
veloped in  the  search  for  novelty  and  sen- 
sation which  mark  so  much  of  the  work 
of  that  period,  are  quite  lacking  in  the 
beauty  and  distinction  of  the  earlier  ex- 
amples of  the  lace  and  are  unworthy  of  the 
attention  of  the  modern  craftsmen. 

The  making  of  Filet  is  not  difficult. 
When  the  simple  knotting  is  once  learned, 
as  it  may  be  from  the  following  directions, 
a  little  practice  will  enable  one  to  work 
with  the  absolute  evenness  and  accuracy 
necessary  for  good  results.  The  net  is 
made  in  the  hand,  using  a  peculiar  flat 
shuttlelike  needle,  on  which  the  thread  is 
wound,  and  a  mesh-stick,  flat  or  round, 
over  which  the  stitch  is  knotted  and  which 
determines  the  size  of  the  mesh.  When 
the  net  is  completed  it  is  sewed  into  a 
frame  of  wood  or  heavy  wire  (Fig.  I) 
and  the  pattern  is  darned  in  with  a  blunt- 


pointed  needle.  The  net  is  made  in  the 
following  manner.  Make  a  loop  of  tape 
or  heavy  thread  and  pin  it  to  a  cushion 
fixed  firmly  on  a  table,  to  a  chair  back,  or 
any  firm  object.  Or  it  may  be  a  piece  of 
heavy  tape  with  a  loop  at  each  end,  one 
large  enough  to  pass  around  the  instep, 
and  a  smaller  one  at  the  other  end  of  a 
tape  long  enough  to  allow  the  left  hand  to 
rest  in  a  comfortable  position  on  the  knee. 
In  either  case  the  loop  into  which  the 
first  stitches  are  made  is  technically  called 
the  "stirrup."  Into  this  loop  or  stirrup,  tie 
the  end  of  the  thread  which  has  been 
wound  upon  the  needle.  Take  the  mesh 
stick   in   the   left  hand,   holding  it  hori- 


F[GURE  three: 
SECOND  POSITION 
OF    THE    HANDS. 


zontally  with  the  thumb  in  front,  the  index 
finger  behind,  and  the  other  fingers  falling 
slightly  below  it.  Take  the  needle  in  the 
right  hand  and  bring  the  thread  down 
over  the  mesh  stick,  then  up  behind  the 
mesh  stick  and  the  index  finger,  making  a 
loop  around  the  second  and  third  fingers. 
Bring  the  thread  down  on  to  the  front 
of  the  mesh  stick  again  and  hold  it  there 
with    the    thumb,    and   bring   the   thread 


FIGURE      FOUR : 
THIRD  POSITION 
OF  THE  HANDS. 
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down  again  behind  the  fingers  (Fig.  II). 
Now  pass  the  needle  up  through  the  loop 
around  the  second  and  third  fingers,  en- 
tering this  loop  from  th£  left,  and  passing, 
first  behind  the  mesh  stick,  second  through 
the  stirrup,  and  third  in  front  of  the  loop 
which  is  being  held  down  by  the  thumb 
(Fig.  III).  It  is  important  that  this  loop 
should  be  large,  so  that  its  upper  side 
should  be  above  the  stirrup.  Draw  out  the 
needle  and  release  the  thread,  first  from 
the  thumb  and 'then  from  the  third  and 
second  fingers  in  turn,  thus  tightening  the 
knot  over  the  mesh  stick  (Fig.  IV).  In 
doing  this  be  sure  to  draw  the  needle 
downward  and  toward  you.  Otherwise  the 
knot  will  tighten  too  soon — and  a  large 
stitch  will  be  formed  instead  of  one 
exactly  fitting  the  mesh  stick.  Repeat 
this  process,  making  two  stitches  into  the 
stirrup.  Then  pull  out  the  mesh  stick, 
turn  the  work  over  and  proceed  as  before, 
except  that  the  needle  now  passes  through 
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FIGURE  six: 
DARNING   STirCH. 


FIGURE  FIVE :    THE  CLOTH  STITCH  IN  WHICH 
THREADS    ARE    WOVEN    IN    BOTH    DIRECTIONS. 

the    stitches    already    made    instead    of 
through  the  stirrup.     Net  one  stitch  into 
the  first  of  the  two  stitches  made  in  the 
stirrup  and  two  stitches  into  the  second. 
Withdraw  the  mesh  stick  again,  and  again 
net  one  into  every  stitch  until  the  last, 
into  which  you  always  net  two.    Continue 
to  increase  in  this  way  until  the  requisite 
number   of   stitches   is   obtained    for   the 
square.     Then  net  one    row    plain,    and 
decrease  by  netting  one  stitch  into  the  last 
two  stitches  of  each  preceding  row.     The 
plain   row   should   have   one  more  stitch 
than  the  number  required  for  the  square. 
In  making  insertion  or  any  oblong  piece 
of  net,  you  work  as  for  a  square  until  you 
have  two  more  stitches  in  the  row  than  are 
required    for    the   width    of    the    oblong. 
Then  work  alternately  one  row  decreasing 
at  the  beginning  by  putting  one  stitch  into 
two  and  one  row  increasing  at  the  end  by 
putting  two   stitches   into  one,   until  the 
necessary  length  is  obtained.     Finish  by 
decreasing  as  for  the  second  half  of  the 
square.     To  make  edging  either  make  a 
plain  insertion,  buttonhole  the  outline  de- 
sired and  then  cut  out,  or  begin  as  for  the 
square,  net  until  the  number  of  meshes 
for  the  narrow  part  is  obtained.    Then  net 
alternately  a  row  increasing  at  the  end  and 
a  plain  row  until  the  greatest  depth  of 
point  is  obtained,  then  turn  and  work  back 
leaving  one  loop  unworked  each  time  un- 
til the  narrow  part  is  reached  once  more. 
The  first  method  is  capable  of  more  varia- 
tions.   By  the  second  method  only  a  Van- 
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dyke  proceeding  by  single  squares  may  be 
obtained.  When  the  net  is  completed  it 
must  be  stretched  in  a  frame,  which  may 
be,  for  a  large  piece,  the  ordinary  ad- 
justable wooden  embroidery  frame,  or  for 
smaller  pieces,  the  wire  frames  made  for 
the  purpose.  Very  small  pieces  are  some- 
times sewn  to  flexible  cardboard.  In 
either  case  care  must  be  taken  to  stretch 
the  net  with  absolute  accuracy.  The 
method  of  working  has  left  the  net 
stretched  comerwise,  but  if  the  mesh  stick 
has  been  used  properly,  each  mesh  is  a 
I)erfect  square,  and  a  judicious  stretching 
gives  the  net  its  natural  square  shape. 

Before  beginning  to  put  in  a  pattern  the 
design  should  be  studied  carefully  so  that 
the  threads  may  be  woven  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage without  retracing  the  steps  and 
with  as  few  knots  as  possible.  The  end 
of  the  working  thread  should  always  be 
attached  to  a  knot  of  the  mesh  and  where 
it  is  necessary  to  piece  the  thread  a 
weaver's  knot  should  be  used.  The  work- 
ing of  the  pattern  should  be  done  from 
right  to  left.  At  the  end  of  each  row  of 
meshes  worked  over,  the  thread  should  be 
carried  twice  around  the  thread  of  the 
mesh.  This  is  not  always  done,  but  pro- 
duces much  firmer  and  better  edges  to  the 
pattern.  There  are  two  stitches,  the  cloth 
stitch  (Fig.  V,  a.  b.  c),  in  which  threads 
are  woven  in  both  directions  as  in  cloth, 
and  the  darning  stitch  (Fig.  VI),  in  which 
the  threads  are  woven  under  and  over,  all 
in  the  same  direction.  The  latter  stitch 
gives  a  heavier  effect  and  is  useful  in  giv- 
ing light  and  shade.  It  will  readily  be 
seen  that  in  cloth  stitch  there  should  be 
two  threads  or  four  threads  in  each  direc- 
tion. Two  will  usually  be  found  sufficient. 
In  the  darning  stitch  a  sufficient  number 
of  threads  should  be  used  to  fill  the 
meshes  well.  For  cloth  stitch  always  use 
the  same  size  thread  as  that  used  for  the 
net.  The  same  size  should  be  used  for 
the  darning  stitch  as  well,  when  it  is  com- 
bined with  the  cloth  stitch.  When  the 
entire  pattern  is  done  in  darning  stitch,  as 
sometimes  is  done  for  large  simple 
geometrical  designs,  a  longer  thread  may 
be  used,  and  especially  if  a  very  heavy 


effect  is  desired.  Embroidery  stitches 
worked  transversely  across  the  squares  of 
the  meshes  are  to  be  used  very  sparingly 
if  at  all,  as  they  destroy  the  real  charm  of 
Filet,  which  lies  in  its  frank  use  of  the 
square  construction.  The  pattern  is  some- 
times outlined  with  regular  outline  stitch 
used  in  embroidery,  but  this,  too,  to  my 
mind,  savors  of  concealment  of  construc- 
tion, and  takes  away  from  the  distinction 
of  the  pattern  built  on  the  squares. 

The  designer  for  Filet  has  before  him  a 
most  interesting  problem.  He  has  two  or 
three  values  in  which  to  work — the  open 
mesh,  which  serves  both  for  background 
and  deepest  shadows,  and  the  two  values 
of  the  cloth  stitch  and  darning  stitch,  the 
latter  for  the  high  lights.  The  limitations 
as  well  as  the  possibilities  of  the  tiny 
squares  should  be  carefully  studied,  and 
the  size  of  the  mesh  fixed  upon  before  the 
nature  of  the  design  is  determined.  Nat- 
urally, with  a  very  small  mesh  more  com- 
plicated forms  may  be  used  than  with  a 
larger  mesh  where  broad  and  simple  forms 
should  be  used. 

In  many  of  the  Mediaeval  and  Renais- 
sance pieces,  the  human  figures  depicted 
are  wonderfully  lifelike.  We  find  the  per- 
sonages of  Greek  mytholegy,  some  with 
all  the  grace  and  lightness  of  the  wonder- 
ful figures  of  the  Greek  potteries  and  re- 
liefs. When  one  remembers  that  these 
figures  are  so  depicted  with  the  limitation 
of  the  square  unit,  it  makes  doubly  valua- 
ble to  the  student  of  design  the  study  and 
comparison  of  such  pieces  as  are  found  in 
museums  and  private  collections. 

The  limitation  of  the  squares  is  not  so 
great  as  will  at  first  appear  to  the  novice. 
The  craftsman  who  proposes  to  make  de- 
signs for  Filet,  or  even  to  adapt  and  copy, 
should  provide  himself  with  section  paper, 
which  may  be  had  in  various  sizes,  from 
four  to  eighteen  squares  to  the  inch,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  mesh  desired.  \Mien 
the  space  to  be  filled  has  been  measured 
off,  sketch  the  design  freely  oyer  the 
squares  as  if  on  plain  paper,  placing  the 
units  properly  and  getting  the  general  pro- 
portion and  balance  established  before 
giving  any  attention  to  the  squares.  WTien 
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this  is  done  it  will  be  surprising  how 
readily  the  roughly  sketched  forms  can  be 
"squared  up."  Practice  will,  of  course, 
tend  to  make  even  the  first  sketch  follow 
the  lines  best  adapted  to  the  eventual 
squaring.  The  desig^ner  who  also  under- 
stands the  execution  of  the  work  will  have 
the  advantage  of  making  more  practicable 
designs.  A  little  experience  will  soon 
show  one  that  designs  which  are  much 
broken  take  much  longer  to  execute  and 


are  really  less  effective  than  those  which 
have  a  good  proportion  of  unbroken  lines 
of  squares,  while  on  the  other  hand  letting 
into  the  design  lines  or  points  of  light 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  grace  and 
vivacity  of  the  design. 

The  purposes  for  which  Filet  lace  is 
appropriate  are  many.  It  may  be  made 
in  fine  thread  and  used  in  trimming  linen 
dresses  or  those  of  the  rougher  and  heavier 
silks,  as  the  rajahs  and  pongees. 


WHAT  DRAWING  IS:  BY  BOLTON  COIT  BROWN 


ON  account  of  its  being  used  in  two 
or  three  different  senses,  the  word 
drawing  is  not  at  all  well  under- 
stood. Sometimes  it  means  repro- 
ducing visualities — copying  the  model. 
Sometimes  it  means  visualizing  ideals, 
either  pictorial  or  as  in  abstract  design. 
As  these  two  meanings  of  the  word  stand 
for  polar  opposites  the  first  thing  intelli- 
gent art  criticism  must  do  is  to  clear  the 
ground  of  this  confusion.  I  say,  not  draw- 
ing criticism,  but  art  criticism.  For  since 
art  is  what  I  am  interested  in,  I  want  to 
distinguish  between  drawing  which  is  art 
and  drawing  which  is  not.  The  only  way 
to  do  this  is  to  look  at  the  drawing  of 
men  about  whose  artistry  there  is  no 
doubt,  and  see  what  is  its  character. 

A  man  draws  for  one  of  two  things: 
either  his  aim  is  to  depict  an  existing 
physical  object — as  the  camera  does — or  it 
is  something  else  than  this.  The  American 
populace  of  today  seems  to  think  the  first 
aim  is  that  of  artists,  and  that  work  result- 
ing from  this  aim  is  art.  They  confuse  the 
meaning  of  the  word  drawing  with  the 
word  art.  But  looking  to  the  work  of 
great  artists,  who  are  in  the  final  authority, 
do  we  find  it  agreeing  with  this  idea?  No. 
We  do  not.  Raphael,  Michael  Angelo, 
Rembrandt,  Turner,  Hokusai — not  one  of 
these  men  drew  photographically.  Their 
aim  was  something  quite  different.  What 
was  their  aim?    Let  us  see. 

A  mere  exact  representation  of  a  physi- 
cal thing  is,  of  course,  simply  a  copy  of  an 
appearance.  It  involves  none  of  the  men- 
tal powers  which  distinguish  artists.     It, 


therefore,  is  not  art.  For  art  is  an  expres- 
sion of  ideas. 

A  copy  of  a  physical  thing  must  result 
in  a  representation  of  that  thing.  Whereas 
a  drawing  that  tells  the  artist's  ideas  is 
not  re-presenting  anything — for  these  do 
not  exist  outside  his  head — but  is  present- 
ing what  is  not  physical  at  all — viz., 
thought. 

Between  physical  things  and  mental 
things  there  is  always  this  infinitely  wide 
difference,  that  the  first  is  always  an  indi- 
vidual specimen,  whereas  the  second  is 
always  a  generalization — a  type.  The 
mind — and  the  larger  the  mind  the  better 
it  does  it — arranges  all  its  stores,  that 
is,  all  its  memories  of  sense-impres- 
sions, in  classes  and  categories.  And 
these  come  forth  in  consciousness  as  com- 
posite memories,  or  types,  or  ideas, — what- 
ever name  you  choose. 

In  fact,  the  mere  act  of  recognition,  in 
a  bundle  of  ocular  sensations,  of,  say  a 
hickory  tree,  is  possible  only  by  bringing 
into  consciousness  for  comparison  a  type, 
a  preexisting  mental  property  built  up  out 
of  the  overlaid  impressions  of  all  pre- 
viously-seen hickory  trees.  And  there- 
fore when  the  specimen  before  us  is  no 
longer  present,  what  we  remember  of  it  is 
largely  made  of  the  points  wherein  it 
agrees  with  the  type,  so  that  it  practically 
blends  with  and  becomes  a  part  of  that 
composite  idea. 

And  what  is  true  of  a  hickory  tree,  as 
a  whole,  is  equally  true  of  a  hickory  leaf, 
or  of  the  butt  end  of  the  stem,  or  of  the 
upper  side  of  the  butt  end  of  the  stem — 
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it  is  true,  in  fact,  of  the  entire  universe  of 
which  we  have  sensuous  knowledge.  It  is 
true  not  only  of  organic  units,  such  as 
trees  and  leaves,  but  of  qualities  and  prop- 
erties such  as  roundness,  squareness, 
straightness,  redness,  flatness,  shadiness, 
sunniness,  singleness,  complexity,  etc.,  ad 
infinitum.  These  are  ideas.  They  are 
composite  memories  of  sense  impressions. 
Drawing  that  presents  these  ideas  is  art. 

Of  course,  drawing  has  of  itself  no 
necessary  connection  with  representation 
of  external  objects  at  all.  Here  I  draw  a 
circle  and  there  I  draw  a  square.  It  is 
drawing  and  it  is  art.  It  represents  an 
idea — the  idea  of  a  circle  and  of  a  square. 

Exactly  in  the  same  way  is  all  drawing 
by  artists  an  expression  of  ideas.  Millet 
never  copied  a  peasant.  His  pictures  are 
full,  not  of  peasants,  but  of  Millet's  ideas 
of  them.  Greek  sculpture  owes  its  great- 
ness to  this  principle.  It  is  pure  thought 
— nothing  else.  Every  mass  is  an  abstrac- 
tion, every  line  is  a  generalization,  every 
curve  is  a  universal  curve.  It  is  a  purely 
mental  product — pure  art. 

Yes,  it  is  completely  true, — the  saying 
that  in  his  art  what  the  artist  expresses  is 
himself.  In  fact,  what  am  I  as  a  spiritual 
entity  but  a  bundle  of  ancestral  and  per- 
sonal memories — that  is,  of  ideas?  Noth- 
ing. But,  though  self-expression  makes 
a  man's  work  art  it  does  not  make  it  im- 
portant art  unless  the  man  himself  is  im- 
portant. However  truly  he  expresses 
himself,  his  work  is  no  more  than  he  is. 

In  art,  draughtsmanship  is  a  purely  in- 
tellectual power.  Take  it  in  Michael 
Angelo,  for  example.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  depicting  an  external  model — some- 
thing it  never  dreams  of.  And  this  great 
artist's  mind  is  the  same  as  your  mind 
or  mine,  only  bigger.  The  essential  prin- 
ciples are  identical.  In  art  all  power,  as 
is  all  other  human  power  outside  man's 
mere  beef, — is  of  the  intellect. 

And  what  is  the  mark  of  intellect?  It 
is  this :  to  observe  one's  sensations  ac- 
curately, to  group  them  by  characters 
which  are  essential,  and  to  subdivide  these 
groups  by  finer  and  finer  differences  in 
the    sensation.     This    means    self-knowl- 


edge, self-discipline  and  self-control.  Ex- 
pressed in  drawing,  the  result  is  art. 

In  conversation,  Whistler  said  to  me, 
though  I  thought  it  rather  trite :  "There  is 
no  such  thing  as  painting  without  draw- 
ing: it  is  all  the  same  thing."  Of  course. 
Why  not?  How  could  it  be  otherwise? 
Whether  the  movement  of  the  hand  is 
recorded  by  a  pencil  or  a  paint  brush  is 
certainly  a  matter  of  indifference.  In  both 
cases  the  record  is  drawing.  More  than 
this,  coloring  is  drawing,  too.  History 
tells  us  of  not  one  great  colorist  who  was 
not  also  a  draughtsman.  It  could  not  be 
otherwise;  for  beautiful  coloring  is  based 
on  the  intellectual  power  to  see  and  to 
arrange  chromatic  relationships  in  exact 
accord  with  an  idea  of  beauty  which  pre- 
exists in  the  mind  and  which  the  painting 
exists  to  present.  And  a  mind  possessing 
tljis  kind  of  power  over  the  one  visual  ele- 
ment of  color  naturally  does  not  lack  it  in 
dealing  with  the  element  of  form.  In- 
deed, even  if  we  suppose  to  exist  the  case 
of  a  person  with  a  color-gift  alone,  he 
would  be  helpless  to  express  it  unless  he 
could  draw.  For  serious  color  demands 
that  tones  be  distributed  over  a  surface 
with  an  exactness  which  implies  a  firm 
mental  grasp  of  spaces,  and  an  accurate 
laying  of  tones  into  these  spaces, — that 
is  to  say,  it  demands  the  same  powers  as 
does  draughtsmanship. 

Coloring  is  a  question  of  brains — simply 
— just  as  drawing  is.  In  either  case,  the 
degree  of  excellence  is  simply  the  measure 
of  the  mind  back  of  it.  Mental  power  is 
shown  by  the  ability  to  think,  which  is  to 
see  relationships  among  ideas.  The  wider, 
the  more  nearly  universal  the  relationship 
observed,  the  bigger  is  the  mind. 

Said  Ruskin  fifty  years  ago,  "No  person 
trained  to  the  .superficial  execution  of 
modern  water-color  painting  can  under- 
stand the  work  of  Titian  or  Leonardo; 
thev  must  forever  remain  blind  to  the 
refinement  of  such  men's  penciling,  and 
the  precision  of  their  thinking."  It  is  de- 
lightful to  find  a  critic,  even  if  we  must 
go  back  half  a  century  to  find  him.  who 
knows  and  says  that  Titian's  color  is  based 
on  "precision  of  thinking." 
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FOR  the  lessons  in  metal  work  this 
month  and  next,  we  have  selected 
articles  that  would  be  suitable  as 
Christmas  gifts,  for  half  the  pleas- 
ure of  Christmas  giving  is  the  preparation 
of  the  season's  tokens.  Anyone  who 
loves  books  will  find  the  metal  book-ends 
useful  either  for  holding  the  overflow 
from  the  shelves  or  for  keeping-  books  in 


temporary  use ;  and  some 
conveniences  for  smoking 
are  quite  useful  in  the  household. 

The  smoking  set,  as  the  drawing  shows, 
comprises  a  tray,  a  match  holder,  ash  re- 
ceiver and  cigar  holder.  The  tray  is  made 
of  copper,  No.  i8  Brown  &  Sharpe  gauge, 
cut  after  the  pattern  shown  in  the  diagram. 
It  is  14^  inches  in  length  and  6%  inches  in 
the  widest  part.  The  circles  should  then 
be  described  upon  it  with  a  compass  in 
the  fashion  that  the  dotted  lines  indicate. 
Circle  No.  i  is  described  on  a  radius  of 

1%.  inches,  which  is  also  the  radius  for 

the  outside  circle  of  No.  3, 

that  of  the  inner  circle  being 

I    inch.      The    radii    of    the 

circles     on     diagram 

No.    2    measure    i^ 

circles     on     diagram 

respectively.  We  now 

have  a  plain  sheet  of 

copper     cut     in     the 

shape  of  the  diagram 

and     described     with 

four   sets    of   circles. 

Laying   this    upon    a 
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piece  of  lead,  with  a  blunted  chisel  and  a 
hammer,  force  up  the  copper  between  the 
dotted  lines  to  the  height  of  about  %  of 
an  inch.  This  makes  a  ridge  which  holds 
the  cups  in  place,  the  single  circle  has  its 
whole  area  raised  nearly  into  a  hemisphere, 
which  allows  the  match  holder  to  be  rivet- 
ed to  its  surafce.  After  the  circles  have 
been  raised,  the  piece  should  be  turned 
face  up  and  the  surface  between  the  ridges 
straightened  with  a  wooden  mallet,  and 
then  hammered  with  the  ball- 
pein  of  a  hammer.  Then  turn- 
ing the  copper  face  down  again, 
the  handles  of  the  tray  should  be 
bent  up  until  there  is  room 
for  the  fingers  to  be  placed 
beneath,  and  raised  after  the 
fashion  of  the  small  circle. 
The  entire  edge  is  also  bor- 
dered by  a  ridge  made  in  the 
same  way  as  the  circular  cup 
holders. 
The  match  holder  consists  of  a  box- 
ihaped  piece  of  copper  large  enough  to 
c  How  a  box  of  safety  matches  to  slip  in 
easily.  This  should  be  riveted  to  the  band 
(^f  copper  which  supports  the  holder  from 
the  tray.  This  band  is  simply  a  strip  of 
Xo.  14  B.  &  S.  gauge,  cut  with  tapering 
ends  and  bent  according  to  the  sketch.  The 
ends  are  then  riveted  to  the  tray.  The 
bottom,  cut  on  the  same  pattern  as  the 
tray,  should  be  cut  from  No.  20  B.  &  S. 
gauge  conoer  and  should  be  soldered  on, 
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ENDS    OF  A    METAL   BOOKRACK. 

using  a  soldering  iron.  The  three  cups 
are  also  made  of  No.  20  B.  &  S.  gauge 
copper  and  are  respectively  2  and  3  inches 
in  diameter.  They  are  riveted  to  form  a 
cylinder,  and  the  bottom  is  soldered  on. 
The  edges  of  the  cups  are  slightly  turned 
out. 

Both  styles  of  book-ends  are  made  of 
No.  18  B.  &  S.  copper.  The  pattern,  when 
it  is  cut  out,  is  simply  bent  in  the  center. 
The  half  which  is  to  slide  under  the  books 
is  perfectly  flat.  The  end  which  comes 
against  the  books  is  hammered  out  with  a 
blunted  chisel  to  the  depth  of  ^-inch, 
just  as  the  small  circle  was  hammered  in 
the  smoking  set.  A  backing  of  No.  20  B. 
&  S.  copper  is  then  soldered  to  the  up- 
right half  and  the  edges  are  filed  and 
rubbed  with  emery  cloth.  This  is  very 
simple  to  make  and  very  effective  when 
done.  If  before  the  back  is  put  on  the 
convex  portion  of  the  end  is  placed  over  a 
mandrel  and  hammered,  and  the  flat  bor- 
der left  smooth,  a  very  decorative  effect  is 
obtained. 

The  woodwork  for  the  book  rack  No.  3 
is  ^  of  an  inch  thick,  the  end  piece  is 
mortised  to  the 
bottom.  This 
tenon  must  also 
be  heated  and 
glued  in  place. 
The  corners  of 
the  upright 
piece  are  cut  off 
or,  if  desired, 
may  be  rounded, 
and  the  sheet  of 
copper      follows  second  bookrack. 
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the  contour  of  the  wood,  leaving  about  a  i- 
inch  margin  around  the  sides.  It  is  cut 
long  enough  so  that  it  may  be  bent  as 
shown  in  section  No.  5  on  the  working 
drawing.  The  surface  should  be  hammered 
and  the  copper  then  attached  by  copper 
tacks  to  the  wooden  upright.  The  sliding 
bookrack  is  on  the  style  of  a  tongue  and 
groove.  One  of  the  bottom  pieces  is  cut 
as  shown  in  section  No.  6.  The  other  is 
cut  down  to  fit,  having  a  tongue  on  each 
side,  and  these  slide  into  grooves  cut 
lengthwise  of  the  grain  in  the  other  piece. 

CONTINUING  our  lessons  of  practi- 
cal instruction  in  cabinetmaking, 
we  present  here  the  detail  and  con- 
struction of  three  bookcases.  Two 
of  these  are  of  usual  size  and  suitable  for 
use  in  the  average  library  or  living  room; 


THIRD  BOOKRACK- 

and  the  third  is  smalller  but  equally  useful 
because  planned  to  hold  books  such  as 
dictionaries,  reference  books,  etc.,  which 
are  too  large  for  the  usual  bookcase,  un- 
less laid  flat  in  the  center  of  a  lot  of  up- 
right books,  thus  giving  an  appearance  of 
untidiness.  This  case,  however,  is  con- 
structed for  just  such  books  to  be  laid  in 
flat  and  the  slanting  top  will  do  nicely  as 
a  place  on  which  to  open  them. 

Bookcase  No.  i  stands  60  inches  high, 
is  43  inches  wide  and  14  inches  deep.  It 
contains  one  stationary  shelf  and  three 
loose  shelves.  The  top  is  of  iJ/^-inch 
quarter-sawed  oak,  as  are  the  stiles  and 
rails  on  the  front  and  sides.  The  panels 
of  the  sides  are  5^ -inch  thick.  Reference 
to  the  front  view  and  sectional  view  will 
show  the  method  of  construction  for  this 
case  as  well  as  for  the  greater  part  of  book- 
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case  No.  2,  which  also  shows  the  top  rail 
of  the  door  with  the  triangular  piece  of 
molding.  This  is  set  against  the  glass  in- 
side the  notch  of  the  upper  rail  of  the 
door,  and  continues  down  the  stiles  and 
across  the  bottom  rail,  holding  the  glass 
firmly.  In  detail  No.  2  also  note  the 
small  amount  of  space  between  the  groove 
and  the  stile.  This  space  is  left  to  allow- 
for  the  expansion  of  the  panel,  and  should 
be  left  always  in  furniture  construction  of 
this  sort.  The  door  jamb  is  also  shown  in 
detail  in  No.  2.  This  extends  across  the 
top  and  down  the  sides  of  the  case,  but 
does  not  run  across  the  bottom;  in  its 
place  a  small  block  of  wood  about  i  inch 
by  2  inches  is  tacked  to  the  bottom  against 
which  the  doors  rest  when  closed.  Butt 
hinges  are  used  and  these  are  countersunk 
into  the  jambs  of  the  side  and  the  edge  of 
the  door  and  fastened  with  screws.  The 
loose  shelves  are  held  in  place  by  metal 
pegs  set  into  the  side  stiles  (see  detail  No. 
i),  two  on  each  side  of  the  bookcase,  one 
set  2  inches  from  the  doors  and  the  other 


2  inches  from  the  back.  Where  pegs  of 
this  sort  are  not  obtainable  we  shall  be 
glad  to  furnish  them,  or  wooden  ones  can 
be  made  to  take  their  place.  The  top  is 
fastened  on  with  our  regular  "dumb-bell" 
fasteners,  which  we  illustrated  and  des- 
cribed in  the  last  issue  of  The  Crafts- 
man. 

The  second  bookcase  is  made  along  ex- 
actly the  same  lines  as  is  the  first,  except 
that  it  has  a  drawer  at  the  bottom  extend- 
ing across  the  whole  width.    A  back  rail 
is  also  added  to  this  piece,  to  which 
is  fastened  the  bottom  of  the  book- 
case proper.     Three  loose  shelves 
are  contained  in  this  case,  but  it  has 
no  stationary  shelf.     The  sides  are 
of  one  solid  piece  of  oak,  I2  inches 
wide,  \y%  inches  thick  and  about  47 
inches  high ;  this  is  furnished  with  a 
I -inch  thick  top  making  a  total  of 
48  inches  in  all,  which  is  the  entire 
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heig-ht  of  the  bookcase.  It  is 
36  inches  wide  and  12  inches 
deep.  Detail  No.  3  shows  the 
construction  of  the  drawer. 
The  two  sides  and  the  front 
are  of  oak  into  which  are  set 
the  back  and  bottom  of  chest- 
nut, y%  of  an  inch  thick,  which 
is  used  because  oak  so  thin  is 
apt  to  warp.  On  the  upper 
side  of  the  bottom  of  the 
bookcase  and  midway  between 
the  sides,  are  run  two  cleats 
directly  from  the  front  to  the 
back,  and  a  third  is  attached 
to  the  center  of  the  bottom  of 
the  drawer.  As  is  shown  in  de- 
tail No.  3  these  three  cleats 
form  a  running  track  for  the 
drawer,  which  is  supported  in 
the  center  instead  of  at  the 
sides,  as  is  usually  the  case.  In 
both  of  these  bookcases  all 
joints  are  mortised  and  glued, 
screws  being  used  only  to 
fasten  the  back  paneling  to 
the  case.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  second  bookcase  mortises 
are  made  for  the  tenons  of 
the  bottom  supports,  and 
dowel  pins  are  run  through  the  edges  of 
the  sides. 

The  construction  of  the  smaller  book- 
case is  similar  to  that  of  the  other  two,  the 
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only  difference  being  in  the  slanting  of  the 
top  and  the  addition  of  four  posts.  Panel- 
ing is  used  at  the  back  and  on  both  sides, 
with  2-inch  stiles  and  a  3-inch  rail  at  the 
top  and  bottom.  The  rear  posts  are 
notched  to  admit  the  back,  but  the  side 
stiles  are  set  into  grooves  cut  in  the  posts. 
A  strip  runs  along  the  top  and  is  set  into 
the  notch  formed  by  the  back  and  the 
slanting  top  coming  together.  Both  of  the 
shelves  are  stationary  and  are  notched  out 
around  the  posts,  but  supported  by  cleats 
running  across  the  panels.  Tlie  posts 
should  be  slightly  beveled  at  the  bottom, 
otherwise  they  are  apt  to  splinter  unless 
the  bookcase  is  handled  with  the  utmost 
care  when  moved  about.  As  may  be  seen 
in  the  illustrations,  there  is  a  curved  under 
rail  across  the  bottom  of  this  case,  the 
tenons  of  which  are  run  through  mortises 
in  the  post  and  fastened  with  dowel  pins. 
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BOOKCASE    NUMBER   TWO. 

The  construction  is  greatly  strengthened 
by  the  use  of  this  rail  which  serves  the 
further  purpose  of  relieving  the  severe 
straight  lines  of  the  piece.  Much  of  the 
charm  of  plain  furniture  lies  in  just  such 
subtle  structural  effects,  and  close  atten- 
tion to  these  details  make  all  the  difference 
between  beauty  and  crudity.  For  ex- 
ample, the  edges  and  corners  of  the  top 
of  this  bookcase  are  softened  by  chamfer- 
ing, which  leaves  a  slightly  beveled  edge 
instead  of  one  that  is  sharp  and  crude,  and 
the  introduction  of  a  very  slightly  curved 
line  in  ju>t  the  right  place,  as  seen  in  the 
rail  and  in  the  back  at  the  top,  lends  a 
grace  that  forms  an  important  part  of  the 
distinctive  charm  of  the  piece.  As  will 
be  noted,  the  only  decoration  that  is  used 
in  connection  with  this  furniture  lies  in  the 
emphasizing  of  certain  structural  features, 
such  as  the  mortise  and  tenon,  in  the  de- 
signing of  such  necessary  adjuncts  as  door 
and  drav.er  pulls,  and  in  the  proportions 
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and  finish  of  the  piece  itself.  This  extreme 
plainness  displays  to  the  best  advantage 
the  natural  beauty  of  the  wood,  and  not 
the  least  pleasant  part  of  the  task  set  for 
himself  by  the  amateur  cabinetmaker  is 
the  selection  of  wood  that  in  texture  and 
grain  is  fitted  to  give  the  greatest  amount 
of  interest  to  the  piece.  The  beauty  of 
the  furniture  is  so  closely  related  to  the 
beauty  of  the  wood  that  it  is  worth  while 
to  devote  special  study  not  only  to  its  sel- 
ection but  also  to  the  methods  of  finishing 
that  will  develop  to  the  utmost  the  natural 
qualities  of  each  separate  wood.  We  have 
published  again  and  again  in  The 
Craftsman  the  methods  of  finishing  that 
we  use  in  The  Craftsman  Workshops,  but 
the  home  worker  will  find  the  most  com- 
prehensive of  these  articles,  and  therefore, 
the  one  that  is  best  for  reference,  in  the 
magazine  for  July  of  this  year.  This 
article  describes  the  leading  characteristics 
of  all  our  native  woods  that  are  suitable 
for  cabinetmaking,  and  gives,  in  sufficient 
detail  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  experiment- 
ing, the  method  of  finishing  that  we  have 
found  most  desirable  for  each  one. 
As  to  the  decorative  structural  effects 
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we  have  alluded  to,  it  will 
easily  be  seen  that  in  no  case 
are  these  features  to  be  in- 
troduced when  they  are  not 
an  actual  and  necessary'  part 
of  the  construction  of  the 
piece.  While  we  emphasize 
to  the  full,  the  decorative  ef- 
fect of  the  tenon,  key  or 
dove-tail,  we  never  use  them 
for  ornament  alone. 

WE  have  received  sev- 
eral requests  from 
subscribers  who  did  not  take 
up  the  cabinetmaking  in  its 
primary  stages  with  us,  ask- 
ing us  to  make  the  drawings 
a  little  more  in  detail,  and 
this  we  shall  do  from  now  on 
in  order  that  the  late  begin- 
ners may  have  the  same  ad- 
vantage from  these  lessons 
as  the  more  advanced  stu- 
dents. We  have  also  been 
requested  to  explain  for 
beginners  the  meanings  of 
certain  technical  expressions 
we  are  constantly  using,  such 
as  mortise,  dowel  pin,  jamb, 
rabbit,  etc.,  and  in  the  future 
from  month  to  month  we 
shall  explain  the  technical  expressions  we 
use  in  each  article,  and  when  the  word 
implies  an  operation,  to  show  how  this  op- 
eration is  performed. 

In  the  foregoing  article  we  have  several 
times  spoken  of  mortise.     A  mortise  is  a 
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square  or  rectangular  hollow  or  hole  made 
in  a  rail  or  stile  to  hold  the  tenon  of  some 
stile  or  rail.  W'here  the  tenon  (which  is 
explained  in  the  following  paragraph) 
goes  only  partly  through  the  piece  of  wood, 
the  mortise  is  naturally  nothing  but  a 
hollow,  deep  enough  to  receive  the  full 
length  of  the  tenon.  After  measuring  the 
length,  width  and  thickness  of  the  tenon, 
draw  on  the  piece  of  wood  to  be  mortised 
a  square  or  rectangle  of  the  size  of  the 
width  and  thickness  of  the  tenon,  and  then 
within  the  area  enclosed  in  this  square  or 
rectangle  bore  holes  from  one  end  to  the 
other  of  a  depth  a  trifle  over  the  length 
of  the  tenon.  Usuing  a  chisel,  gouge  out 
the  wood  until  the  mortise  is  complete.  In 
cases  where  the  tenon  is  long  enough  to 
necessitate    a    mortise    running    entirely 
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through  the  joining  board,  two 
holes  only  need  be  bored,  one  at 
each  end,  and  a  keyhole  saw  used 
instead  of  a  chisel. 

A  tenoii  is  that  part  of  a  rail 
or  stile  which  projects  into  or 
through  another  stile  or  rail, 
forming  a  joint.  Where  the 
tenon  runs  entirely  through  the 
mortise  it  should  be  made  long 
enough  to  project  ^  or  %  of  an 
inch  beyond  the  outside  edge  of 
the  mortise.  At  the  back  of  the 
tenon  (the  end  of  the  visible  part 
of  a  stile  or  rail)  there  should  be 
a  shoulder,  the  width  of  this  being 
^  or  ^  of  an  inch  at  the  top  and 
bottom  and  about  %  of  an  inch 
at  the  sides. 

Dowel  pins  are  round  bits  of 
wood,  usually  about  ^  of  an  inch 
in  diameter  and  are  used  to 
drive    through    the    mortise    and 
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tenon.  When  using  this  form  of  joining 
(the  tenon,  mortise  and  dowel  pin)  all 
three  should  be  glued  together.  The 
dowel  pin  itself  may  either  be  made  on  a 
turning  lathe  or,  better  still,  be  bought  at 
some  cabinetmaking  shop  where  these  pins 
are  made  by  machinery.  This  is  a  case, 
where  the  machine-made  article  is  distinct- 
ly an  improvement  on  the  hand-made. 

A  word  about  gluing  here  may  not 
come  amiss.  Before  gluing,  all  joints 
should  be  warmed,  for  the  heat  opens  up 
the  pores  of  the  wood,  and  the  glue,  soak- 
ing in,  forms  a  firmer  and  less  easily 
breakable  joint.  If  the  wood  be  cold  the 
chances  are  that  the  glue,  which  is  always 
used  warm,  will  be  cooled  too  quickly  and 
set  before  it  soaks  into  the  wood. 

The  word  groove  explains  itself,  for  a 
groove  in  cabinetmaking  is  precisely  the 
same  as  a  groove  anywhere  else.  It  is 
sawed  out  with  a  circular  saw  or  cut  out 
with  a  chisel.  If  the  home  worker  takes 
sufficient  interest  in  his  work  to  purchase 
a  good  equipment,  he  will  find  a  rabbit 
plane  very  convenient. 
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FOR  the  first  time  since  she  has 
grown  up  and  been  acknowledged 
as  one  of  the  great  cities  of  the 
world,  New  York  has  given  herself 
a  vacation,  taken  a  week  off,  as  it  were. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  have 
been  spent  to  adorn  her  for  the  merry- 
making, and  famous  people  all  over  the 
world  have  been  invited  to  come  and  share 
her  holiday,  admire  her  good  clothes  and 
listen  to  a  recital  of  her  virtues.  She  has 
evolved  naval  parades  and  land  pageants 
in  her  own  honor ;  she  has  beseeched  her 
shops  and  schools  to  close  their  doors  that 
"all  the  people  might  participate  in  the 
festivities."  Her  elaborate  programme 
closed  with  a  "Carnival  Night."  In  fact, 
everything  was  done  from  start  to  finish 
that  committees  and  money  could  do. 

There  seemed  to  be  but  one  drawback 
in  the  festival  week,  namely  that  intrin- 
sically the  people  had  no  part  in  it.  It  was 
for  the  people,  not  of  them.  They  were 
the  audience,  not  the  players.  And  just 
how  in  the  nature  of  things  can  one  con- 
ceive of  a  national  festival  in  which  the 
people  actually  had  no  part  ?  To  be  sure, 
there  were  twenty  thousand  people  in  the 
parade  on  the  afternoon  of  the  twenty- 
eighth,  when  the  "History  and  Growth  of 
New  York  Were  Set  Forth."  But  the 
people  who  paraded  were  committees  and 
societies  who  were  asked  to  by  the  Com- 
mittee, and  uninterested,  unenthusiastic  in- 
dividuals who  were  paid  to  dress  up  in 
clothes  which  made  them  self-con- 
scious and  awkward  on  the  gaudy, 
shaky  floats.  That  it  was  not  a  fes- 
tival   of    the    people    was    self-evident. 


because  all  this  showy,  expensive  pageant 
found  not  an  echo  of  response  in  the  heart 
of  the  sidewalk  crowds.  It  was  not  real, 
and  instinctively  and  unconsciously  the 
spectators  knew  it  wasn't  real,  and  no  one 
cared.  In  no  instance  could  one  find  that 
anywhere  the  people  were  a  real  ingredient 
in  the  Celebration.  What  had  they  to 
do  with  welcoming  the  guests  or  in  the 
speechmaking?  They  were  debarred  from 
the  Opera  House;  they  were  warded  off 
from  the  grand  stands.  As  a  whole,  they 
seemed  orderly,  good-natured  and  bewil- 
dered, constantly  looking  for  pleasure 
which  had  been  promised  them  and  which 
they  could  not  find ;  contributing  nothing, 
as  they  had  been  made  to  feel  outsiders. 

It  is  rather  a  pathetic  thing  for  a  great 
city  to  imagine  that  she  can  order  the 
spirit  of  play  as  she  can  packages  of  fire- 
works ;  that  she  can  make  a  nation  gay  by 
press-agent  work;  that  she  can  create  en- 
thusiasm by  electricity  and  commotion,  and 
that  a  few  conventional  made-to-order 
parades  of  committees  and  boats  and  un- 
imaginative floats  can  take  the  place  in  the 
people's  minds  of  real  merry-making  of 
which  they  themselves  are  an  intrinsic  part. 
In  all  this  celebration  one  w^as  constantly 
reminded  of  the  stern  parent  who  said, 
"My  little  boy  shall  love  me  or  get  a 
licking."  The  people  who  got  up  the 
pageant  apparently  had  but  one  thought, 
that  so  far  as  possible  it  should  be  a 
money-maker  for  those  interested,  that 
where  there  was  not  money  there  should 
be  prestige.  There  was  a  big  gallery  play 
of  what  was  being  done  for  the  people, 
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because  it  was  necessary  to  have  an 
audience. 

In  no  one  instance  can  we  find  a  trace 
of  the  common  people  being  consulted. 
None  of  them  thought  of  taking  the 
initiative  and  getting  together  and  saying, 
"Let  us  make  merry  among  ourselves ;  let 
us  enjoy  a  little  holiday ;  let  us  for  our 
own  sake  and  that  of  our  children  relive 
for  a  brief  time  those  far-away  romantic 
early  days,  that  we  may  better  appreciate 
the  valiant  spirit  of  the  men  who  opened 
gateways  for  civilization  to  enter."  None 
of  them  brought  forward  their  children 
and  said,  "We  want  ourselves  to  be  a 
part  of  this  festival  that  we  may  learn 
lessons  of  heroism,  that  we  may  gain 
permanent  standards  of  national  achieve- 
ment." Architects  and  builders  were  not 
called  upon  to  contribute  their  gifts  in 
designing  and  constructing  the  floats 
which  were  to  tell  the  history  of  the 
times.  Artists  were  not  consulted  in  plan- 
ning costumes  and  in  suggesting  beautiful 
color  schemes.  No  one  said  a  word  to  any 
musician  anywhere  throughout  the  land  to 
the  eflfect  that  his  advice  would  be  valu- 
able in  suggesting  appropriate  and  beauti- 
ful music  to  precede  or  to  follow  certain 
historical  events ;  no  poet's  heart  was  made 
glad  by  the  order  of  a  pleasant  lyric  or 
sonnet  setting  forth  the  reason  and  pur- 
pose of  all  this  display  and  expense.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  we  turned  our  backs  on 
all  the  tremendous  opportunity  to  achieve 
beauty  which  the  people  of  the  nation  have 
to  give  gladly  for  a  celebration  of  this 
kind. 

A  group  of  artists  who  were  witnessing 
the  comic  tragedy  of  the  tottering  floats 
and  the  inappropriate  music  and  the  un- 
alive  people  who  played  their  mercenary 
little  parts  in  the  parade,  recalled  the  days 
of  the  old  guild  festivals  in  Belgium,  in 
Holland,  in  Flanders,  guilds  of  artists  and 
artisans,  themselves  creating  the  pageants, 
with  the  court  painter  often  master  of 
ceremonies  and  every  man  of  ability  and 
every  woman  of  beauty  adding  their  quota 
to  festivals  of  the  people  and  for  the 
people.    Surely,  such  pageants  as  we  read 
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of  in  those  Mediaeval  days  never  passed 
through  silent  streets  of  curious,  indif- 
ferent people,  held  in  line  by  stout  police- 
men and  revolting  epithets.  Not  but  what 
we  needed  policemen  and  possibly  some 
of  the  epithets.  But  the  real  difficulty  is 
much  further  back  than  the  unmanageable 
crowd  who  could  not  quite  understand 
what  it  was  all  about,  why  they  were  there, 
or  why  they  could  not  be  in  the  midst  of  it. 
It  has  its  source  way,  way  back  in  the 
sorrowful  fact  that  through  the  develop- 
ment of  certain  qualities  in  our  civilization 
we  have  lost  the  knowledge  of  how  to  play. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  opportunity  to  play 
has  largely  been  taken  away  from  us  by 
just  such  performances  as  the  Hudson- 
Fulton  Celebration.  We  have  been  forced 
back  into  a  listless,  indifferent  audience, 
instead  of  being  allowed  to  become  a  part 
of  the  merry-makers  themselves.  Little 
by  little  we  have  grown  to  feel  that  all 
merry-making  must  be  done  for  us,  by 
people  hired  to  do  it,  and  that  all  the  part 
we  need  play  in  it  is  to  applaud  or  to 
criticize.  The  drama  of  the  nation  has  be- 
come utterly  separated  from  the  people. 
The  music  of  the  nation  belongs  to  the 
opera  companies,  to  orchestras,  to  concert 
halls.  We  have  forgotten  how  to  sing. 
Our  poetry,  what  little  we  have  produced, 
belongs  to  a  few  publishing  houses.  We 
have  forgotten  romance.  And  all  this,  as 
we  have  said,  comes  about  through  that 
terrible  separation  between  expression  of 
joy  and  the  watching  of  the  expression. 
We  have  grown  to  think  that  it  is  un- 
dignified to  express  joy,  that  it  is  only  fine 
and  elegant  to  observe  it  quietly.  And  so 
the  state  of  affairs  which  existed  in  this 
"Alemoriar'  week  is  an  absolutely  logical 
outcome  of  a  very  general  attitude  which 
exists  throughout  the  country.  In  America 
we  scorn  the  player  as  we  do  the  worker. 
Only  the  self-contained  observer  seems  to 
merit  our  approbation. 

Perhaps  the  very  worst  side  of  all  this 
unnecessary  and  unreal  celebration,  this 
"festival"  without  the  people,  was  the  at- 
titude of  the  press,  which,  either  failing 
or  refusing  to  understand  the  truth,  poured 
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forth  pages  of  gushing  preliminary  an- 
nouncements of  what  was  to  be.  The 
people  were  informed  that  they  would  see 
the  "greatest  naval  parade  that  the  world 
has  ever  known;"  that  they  would  see  a 
"street  pageant  such  as  has  never  before 
been  prepared  for  a  city  to  enjoy,"  that 
everything  that  could  be  conceived  of 
would  be  furnished  for  the  pleasure  and 
profit  of  the  people  gathered  together. 
Then,  after  the  parades  had  paraded  dully 
by  and  the  pageants  had  passed  sadly 
away  and  the  people  had  strolled  home  in- 
diflferently  (those  who  understood,  a  little 
cynical,  those  who  did  not,  much  bored) 
the  papers  came  out  with  flourishing 
records  of  the  wonderful  thing  that  had 
happened,  how  the  "cries  of  joy  burst 
from  the  throats  of  thousands,  resounding 
from  one  end  of  the  city  to  the  other/' 
where,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  had  been 
a  little  handclapping  and  some  screams 
from  people  who  got  in  the  way. 

What,  indeed,  has  happened  to  us  as  a 
nation,  that  we  should  permit  ourselves 
to  be  led  out  "to  play"  with  a  halter 
around  our  necks?  Are  we  so  far  from 
the  nursery  days  of  history  that  abso- 
lutely our  play  instinct  has  vanished,  or  is 
it  the  mercenary  quality  of  American 
civilization  which  renders  it  impossible 
for  us  to  approach  anything  but  "market 
day"  without  feeling  ill  at  ease  and  rest- 
lessly out  of  place  ?  Are  we  wholly  losing 
our  simplicity  and  sincerity  in  our  fearful 
competitive  drill  as  money-makers?  Are 
we  as  a  whole  letting  ourselves  sink  into 
the  passive  uncreative  state  of  an  audience 
whenever  we  move  away  from  the  "ticker" 
or  the  desk? 

It  is  a  banality  to  state  that  every 
widespread  growing  tendency  in  a  coun- 
try can  be  traced  to  some  deep-rooted  in- 
herent wrong.  And  if  today  we  are  a 
nation  whose  holidays  must  be  under  or- 
ganized police  control,  whose  pathetic  ef- 
forts to  play  result  in  utter  boredom  or 
horse  play  and  hysteria,  it  may  be^  inter- 
esting to  ascertain  what  kind  of  civiliza- 
tion we  are  expressing  in  this  tragic  de- 
moralization   whenever    we    have    oppor- 


tunity for  rest  and  joy.  We  seem  to  have 
moved  a  long,  long  way  from  the  original 
purpose  of  a  holiday,  which  in  the  old 
Anglo-Saxon  meant  a  holy  day,  a  day  of 
rest  and  pleasantness. 

And,  alas,  what  was  true  of  New  York 
during  the  Hudson-Fulton  Celebration  is 
becoming  more  and  more  generally  true  of 
all  our  national  "festivities,"  even  of  those 
which  are  world-wide  and  ages-old  in  in- 
terest. What  of  joy  and  of  peace  have  we 
left  in  Christmas,  in  Fourth  of  July?  Is 
anything  of  the  original  significance  felt 
today  in  that  old,  most  romantic  of 
festivals.  Thanksgiving,  the  day  made 
sacred  by  the  celebration  of  the  home  in- 
stinct of  a  nation?  There  may  still  be  in 
the  hearts  of  a  few  old,  old  fathers  and 
mothers,  of  ancient  spinsters  and  aged 
bachelors,  a  homesick  memory  for  the 
real  days  when  Thanksgiving  meant 
bringing  the  family  together  joyously  from 
city  and  country,  of  happiness  in  talk  of 
the  past  and  the  future  ;  but  to  the  most  of 
us,  and  to  practically  all  children,  it  has 
become  a  day  merely  of  feasting,  without 
reverence  for  its  inception  or  without 
memory.  To  the  average  housewife  it  has 
grown  into  one  of  the  many  regular  bur- 
dens of  the  calendar,  when  uncongenial 
relations  must  be  brought  together,  when 
a  miracle  of  work  must  be  accomplished. 
Naturally,  in  place  of  happiness  there  is 
boredom,  born  of  isolated  selfish  interests 
and  lack  of  mutual  human  sympathy. 

Thanksgiving  has  become  a  sacrifice  to 
tradition,  and  Christmas  is  but  little  bet- 
ter. The  latter  has  come  to  be  a  time 
when  our  interest  is  divided  between  feast- 
ing and  gifts,  and  so  sordid  is  the  point  of 
view  that  both  the  presents  we  make  and 
the  presents  we  receive  are  usually  an 
equal  disappointment  to  us.  The  one  il- 
luminated spot  in  the  midwinter  holiday 
is  the  joy  of  the  unsophisticated  child,  and 
here  is  a  toast  to  every  one  of  them  left 
in  our  conventional  land.  For  the  real 
Christmas,  believed  in  and  heartily  loved, 
is  the  splendid  true  romance  of  two  worlds, 
for  it  touches  the  heart  of  the  child  spiritu- 
ally as   well   as   humanly.     And  it  is   a 
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world-wide  sadness  that  the  selfishness 
and  ungoverned  greed  of  grown-up  folks 
should  have  been  allowed  to  encroach  in 
such  a  heedless  way  upon  this  beautiful 
festival,  one  of  the  most  hallowed  mem- 
ories of  childhood.  Do  we  realize  that  in 
taking  from  our  children  their  right  to 
happy  picturesque  holidays  (holy  days) 
we  are  robbing  them  of  a  heritage  of 
thoughts  which  will  leave  barren  or 
meager  many  a  rotrospective  hour  of  later 
years  ? 

As  for  the  "Fourth,"  the  greatest 
American  national  holiday — that  day  form- 
erly so  sacred  in  village  life,  when  the 
reading  of  the  Constitution  brought  tears 
to  the  eyes  of  the  people,  when  their 
honest  poor  little  celebration  stood  as  a 
memorial  to  their  great  heroes,  the  states- 
men who  had  launched  the  nation  into  ex- 
istence, when  the  few  small  skyrockets 
were  sent  up  into  the  air  as  a  symbol  of 
better  days  to  come,  of  greater  advance- 
ment, of  perpetual  growth  for  the  nation — 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  more  than 
that  today  the  more  intelligent  of  our 
citizens  are  beginning  to  legislate  against 
it  as  a  devastating  nuisance. 

It  is  worth  considering  to  what  extent 
we  are  responsible  for  this  deplorable  at- 
titude toward  sincere  and  simple  pleasures. 
But  then,  if  we  can  place  the  responsibility 
is  there  any  hope  amongst  us  of  a  read- 
justment of  conditions?  Or  are  we  build- 
ing our  nation  too  remote  from  right  lines 
for  possible  improvement  ?  For  it,  at  least, 
seems  as  though  the  purpose  of  our  Hfe 
had  grown  to  be  a  disregard,  as  a  non-es- 
sential, of  anything  that  does  not  purpose 
financial  returns.  Thus,  our  celebrations 
are  left  in  the  hands  of  a  powerful  few, 
for  along  that  road  lie  opportunities  for 
greater  graft.  Our  very  holidays,  so  we 
are  told,  are  often  granted  in  order 
that  railways  and  public  entertainments 
may  profit,  and  all  our  picturesque  cere- 
monies that  were  formerly  based  upon 
sentiment,  from  Easter  to  christening  day, 
have  grown  to  be  an  opportunity  for  bar- 
tering gifts.  Our  Christmas  has  become  a 
clearing    house    for    old    presents,    and 
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Thanksgiving  Day  an  opportunity  to  es- 
tablish a  satisfactory  social  balance. 
"What's  in  it  for  me?"  is  our  sprightly 
national  attitude  toward  public  celebra- 
tions and  private  ceremonials.  We  crave 
gain  without  adequate  labor,  and  all  the 
thought  and  force  of  our  lives  we  are 
largely  willing  to  give  toward  this  end.  It 
has  been  cynically  said  that  Thanksgiving 
would  take  on  a  new  lease  of  life  if  piizes 
were  given  for  the  best  dinner  part}-,  and 
that  Christmas  would  turn  over  a  new  leaf 
if  Wall  Street  tips  were  concealed  in  the 
fragrant  balsam  boughs. 

And  yet,  the  whole  matter,  it  seems, 
could  be  readjusted  by  so  simple  a  con- 
dition as  individual  sincerity.  No  societies 
or  committees  would  be  needed,  not  a 
regulation  or  a  rule,  no  readjustment  of 
poverty  or  riches,  no  revolution  or  social 
cataclysm,  neither  conservative  nor  radical 
would  be  banished,  no  brother  would  be 
asked  to  depend  upon  brother  or  parent 
upon  child.  It  would  be  just  for  each 
human  being  to  face  life  individually  with 
sincere  purpose.  The  desire  to  be  a  part 
of  what  is  true  in  life  would  solve  the 
whole  question. 

NOTES 

THE  National  Arts  Club  showed  its 
interest  in  the  Hudson-Fulton  Cele- 
bration by  collecting  together  nu- 
merous paintings,  old  prints  and 
engravings  presenting  the  growth  of  the 
city  from  the  advent  of  Henry  Hudson 
to  the  present  day.  Turning  to  the  right, 
as  one  entered  the  gallery,  first  appeared 
a  series  of  engravings  with  Dutch  texts, 
showing  the  inhabitants  and  animals  na- 
tive to  New  Netherland  in  1609.  The 
pictures  were  enlightening  to  say  the 
least.  There  was  a  stalwart  family  of 
savages  idealized  to  an  extent  that  put 
James  Fenimore  Cooper  to  shame,  for 
they  radiated  in  deportment  and  ex- 
pression the  culture  and  intellect  of  sev- 
eral centuries  of  European  civilization. 
The  most  noticeable  example  among  the 
fauna  of  the  new  country  was  a  unicorn. 
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These  surprising  illustrations  were  com- 
pleted by  an  interesting  collection  of  In- 
dian relics  taken  from  and  about  New 
York. 

The  Colonial  period  was  represented  by 
old  maps  and  drawings  of  Colonial  days 
and  a  fascinating  collection  of  engrav- 
ings. A  particularly  striking  one  showed 
the  city  of  New  York  in  the  dis- 
tance. In  the  foreground  two  youths 
were  evidently  enjoying  a  pleasant  day  in 
the  countr)',  in  a  shady  spot  that  now 
would  be  in  the  vicinity  of  Chambers 
street.  They  are  sitting  picturesquely 
under  a  tree,  which  the  artist,  with  charm- 
ing irrelevance,  caused  to  be  a  palm. 

The  Revolutionary  period  contains 
some  interesting  old  documents  and  pic- 
tures of  the  stirring  events  previous  to 
the  Revolution,  with  illustrations  and  re- 
marks concerning  them  from  the  news- 
papers of  foreign  countries.  There  was 
also  a  copy  of  the  Royal  Gazette  from 

1783- 

The  period  from  1809  to  the  present 
day  gave  us  one  exceedingly  comforting 
thought,  that  the  traffic  on  Broadway  in 
1855  was  not  one  bit  better  managed  than 
it  is  today.  A  color  print  depicted  a 
series  of  most  hair-raising  catastrophies, 
occurring  or  about  to  occur,  in  front  of 
P.  T.  Barnum's  famous  museum,  and 
the  title  beneath  led  one  to  suppose  that 
such  stirring  events  were  common  at  that 
time.  In  the  background  a  six-horse 
team  attached  to  the  big  sleigh  which 
used  to  replace  the  Fifth  Avenue  'bus  in 
winter,  appears  to  be  in  paroxysms  of 
terror.  A  horse  attached  to  a  cutter  con- 
taining a  lady  and  gentleman  had  also 
become  terrified  and  was  shying  and 
snorting  in  an  alarming  fashion.  The 
lady,  very  unwisely,  was  trying  to  jump 
from  the  sleigh.  At  the  right,  two  gentle- 
men were  running  to  her  assistance  and 
losing  their  hats  in  the  excitement.  We 
should  say  that  this  warranted  a  busy  day 
for  the  Broadway  reporters  and,  un- 
doubtedly, would  result  in  someone  writ- 
ing a  letter  to  the  Times  about  the  con- 
gestion, but  the  title  of  the  picture  was 


simply  '"A  Scene  on  Broadway."  There 
was  a  very  interesting  collection  of  draw- 
ings by  Felix  Darley,  drawn  for  the 
American  Art  Review  between  the  years 
1846  and  1849.  They  were  in  illustration 
of  the  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow  and 
were  very  interesting  in  execution.  One 
of  the  particularly  noticeable  exhibits  was 
a  collection  of  old  bandboxes  covered,  as 
was  the  custom,  with  wall  paper.  It  is 
an  interesting  fact  that  it  is  only  from 
these  old  bandboxes  that  we  have  any 
record  of  the  older  fashions  in  wall-paper. 
Modern  New  York  was  represented 
in  a  series  of  pictures  by  well-known 
painters  of  the  city,  and  drawings  and 
plans  for  municipal  improvements.  The 
exhibition  showed  a  great  deal  of  care 
and  careful  preparation,  and  was  well 
worth  visiting. 

THE  National  Societ}'  of  Craftsmen 
have  sent  out  their  first  cards  for 
the  season,  inviting  the  public  to  an  ex- 
hibition and  sale  in  modern  craftwork. 
The  keramic  display  was  noticeable.  Mrs. 
Leonard  exhibited  a  beautiful  platter  in 
dull  green  and  green-blue  and  Miss  Mc- 
Crystle,  of  Chicago,  had  a  particularly 
graceful  and  well-decorated  tea  set.  Mr. 
Callowhill's  luster  work  ably  represented 
the  Boston  contribution.  Miss  Wake- 
man,  of  Cos  Cob,  Conn.,  had  a  very  at- 
tractive pottery  vase,  of  which  the  lower 
thirds  were  dark  blue,  and  near  the  top 
was  a  broad  band  of  a  lighter  shade  with 
deer  represented  in  a  misty  white. 

There  was  some  fairly  attractive 
bronze  work,  particularly  two  little  bells 
modeled  in  the  form  of  dancing  maidens. 
The  upper  parts  of  their  bodies  formed 
the  handle  and  their  filmy  skirts,  held 
out  on  either  side,  made  the  dome  of 
the  bell. 

The  silver  work,  although  attractive, 
was  particularly  expensive,  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  cost  of  material  and 
labor  involved.  It  was  mostly  of  the 
plain  hammered  variety,  without  decora- 
tive desig^.     The  shape?  were  graceful, 
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and  the  designs  suggested  the  Colonial 
period  in  silver. 

There  was  some  good  work  in  book- 
binding, and  the  needlework  exhibit  was 
very  interesting,  especially  the  dainty 
pieces  of  neckwear  done  in  teneriffe  and 
tatting.  The  rugs  were  very  interesting 
in  color  and  pattern. 

The  jewelry  case  showed  some  use  of 
imagination.  It  is  encouraging  to  see 
how  much  our  jewelry  has  improved  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years.  The  American 
handicrafts  seem  to  maintain  a  higher 
level  in  modern  jewelry  than  almost  any 
other  nation.  One  noticeable  piece  was 
a  pendant  of  two  herons  in  flight,  their 
bodies  framing  an  oval  of  pink  quartz. 
The  chain  was  of  silver  links,  varied  here 
and  there  with  bars  of  delicately  colored 
enamel.  There  was  also  a  handsome 
necklace  composed  of  disks  of  abalone 
shell  of  very  fine  color  and  poHshed  so 
smoothly  that  they  were  as  effective  as 
black  opal.  The  use  of  abalone  has  been 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  jewelry  of  the 
craftsmen. 

We  are  always  interested  in  these  ex- 
hibits, but  we  feel  that  the  prices  which 
are  asked  for  the  work  are  almost  al- 
ways unreasonable.  Of  course,  hand- 
work is  more  beautiful  and,  justly  on  ac- 
count of  the  time  and  skill  required,  is 
more  costly  to  produce.  We  do  not  feel, 
however,  that  the  products  can,  as  a  rule, 
command  the  prices  asked,  and  this 
means  discouragement  to  the  craftsman 
and  the  public. 

THE  Fine  Arts  Department  of  Colum- 
bia University  is  arranging  for  an 
interesting  course  of  public  lectures  upon 
"The  Technic  of  Art,"  to  be  given  at 
Havemeyer  Hall  on  Monday  afternoons 
at  4.15.  The  lectures  will  be  il- 
lustrated with  specimens  and  experi- 
ments. The  first  four  lectures  will  be  by 
Professor  Charles  E.  Pellew  upon  Prac- 
tical Dyeing,  and  will  be  followed  by 
lectures  upon  paints  and  pigments,  prac- 
tical art  metal  work  and  other  subjects 
of    special    interest    to    craftsmen.      The 
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lectures  are  free,  and  no  ticket  or  regis- 
tration is  required.  The  dates  and  sub- 
jects of  Prof.  Pellew's  lectures  are  as 
follows:  Monday,  October  i8th.  Dyeing 
of  Cotton  with  Modern  Dyestuffs;  Octo- 
ber 25th,  Tied  and  Dyed  Work;  Novem- 
ber 8th,  The  Preparation,  Dyeing  and 
Adulteration  of  Natural  Silk;  November 
15th,  The  Preparation  and  Dyeing  of 
Imitation  and  Artificial  Silk. 

PRACTICAL  courses  in  handicraft 
dyeing,  both  elementary  and  ad- 
vanced, are  also  being  arranged  for  this 
winter  at  Columbia  University,  under 
Prof.  Pellew's  direction,  in  connection 
with  the  Department  of  Extension  Teach- 
ing. Last  year  the  subjects  taught  in- 
cluded not  only  dyeing  of  cotton,  wool 
and  silk  yarns  and  fabrics,  but  also  the 
dyeing  and  finishing  of  raffia,  artificial 
silk,  leather,  feathers,  etc.,  tied  and  dyed 
work,  stencil  work  and  batik,  and  other 
topics  quite  outside  the  ordinary  work 
of  a  dyeing  laboratory. 

IN  August,  1909,  The  Craftsman  pub- 
lished an  article  on  pageantry  in 
America,  called  "The  Drama  of  Democ- 
racy." It  was  profusely  illustrated  with 
photographs  of  the  Coburn  Players  in 
Percy  MacKaye's  "The  Canterbury  Pil- 
grims," and  also  of  the  Westchester 
County  Pageant,  which  took  place  last 
May  in  Bronxville.  The  latter  pictures, 
which  were  extremely  interesting  as  a  per- 
manent expression  of  the  beauty  of  the 
Pageant,  were  also  significant  as  examples 
of  achievement  in  photographic  art.  By 
some  oversight  these  pictures  were  not 
credited  (as  was  our  purpose  and  would 
have  been  our  pleasure)  to  the  artist  who 
took  them,  Mrs.  Orrin  Sheldon  Parsons, 
through  whose  kindness  The  Craftsman 
secured  the  opportunity  of  using  them. 
As  Mrs.  Parsons  not  only  knows  the  coun- 
try where  the  Pageant  took  place,  but  also 
the  history,  and  the  people  who  were  the 
actors  therein,  of  necessity  her  pictures 
were  of  very  great  human  interest  as  well 
as    valuable    in    their    artistic    and    pic- 
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turesque  expression.  We  regret  very 
much  our  failure  to  credit  tlie  photographs 
individually  to  Mrs.  Parsons. 
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NE  Hundred  Country  Houses" 
is  the  title  of  the  book  recently 
compiled  by  Mr.  Aymar  Em- 
bury n.  It  contains  one  hun- 
dred beautiful  plates  representing  speci- 
mens of  modern  American  architecture 
by  architects  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  The  illustrations  are  prefaced 
by  an  introduction  upon  the  historical  de- 
velopment which  has  preceded  what  the 
author  calls  the  new  American  architec- 
ture. He  begins  his  introduction  by  a 
quotation  from  the  Mediaeval  architect 
Villard  d'Honnicart,  whose  sketch  books, 
which  have  been  preserved,  are  full  of 
notes  like  this,  "Here's  a  good  tower;  if 
it  were  changed  thus :  I  could  use  it  for 
my  church."  All  architectural  design,  he 
continues,  has  been  built  up  from  the 
study  of  old  architecture  modified  to  meet 
the  requirements.  From  time  to  time, 
both  here  and  abroad,  art  writers  have 
bewailed  the  fact  that  America,  a  land 
unfettered  by  tradition  and  unhampered 
by  the  monuments  of  a  dead  past,  has 
not  developed  an  original  and  charac- 
teristic architecture.  Had  we  descended 
from  the  aboriginal  Americans  such  an 
architecture  might  have  come  to  pass, 
but  unfortunately  European  traditions 
came  to  us  with  our  European  blood.  It 
can  hardly  be  said,  however,  that  we 
failed  to  create  a  new  style.  Our  Colo- 
nial style,  although  it  relates  to  the  Re- 
naissance in  England,  is  truly  independ- 
ent. In  the  architecture  of  today  his- 
torical styles  are  being  employed,  modi- 
fied and  modernized  to  suit  conditions. 
The  results  show  a  certain  relation  to 
the  parent  styles  which  enables  one  to 
classify  them  under  certain  heads,  the 
New  England  Colonial,  the  Classic  Re- 
vival, the  Japanesque,  etc.,  but  they  really 
compose  a  single  modern  type  of  archi- 
tecture. The  hundred  examples  of  coun- 
try architecture  selected  are  treated  in 
group?  under  the  head  of  the  style  that 


is  most  strong!}-  suggested  in  their  con- 
tour, and  the  book  closes  with  two  inter- 
esting chapters  upon  the  garden  and  the 
considerations  preeminent  in  planning  the 
house. 

The  book  is  the  result  of  thorough  in- 
vestigation, and  the  examples  and  de- 
scriptions of  the  various  styles  would  be 
of  great  interest  and  value  to  anyone  who 
is  contemplating  building  a  home.  The 
houses  are  of  various  sizes  from  the 
small  countr}^  cottage  to  the  large  resi- 
dence, and  each  one  is  a  gem  of  its  kind. 
The  work  of  this  young  architect,  of 
which  one  or  two  examples  appear  in  the 
book,  is  exceedingly  interesting  and  pe- 
culiarly brilliant  in  design.  We  have 
found  it  of  such  interest  and  promise  that 
in  this  issue  of  the  magazine  we  have 
reproduced  several  of  his  houses  accom- 
panied by  an  article  upon  the  work  that 
he  is  doing.  ("One  Hundred  Country' 
Houses."  By  Aymar  Embury  II.  Illu- 
strated. 264  pages.  Price,  $3.00  net, 
postage  30  cents.  Published  by  The  Cen- 
tury Co.,  Xew  York.) 

IN  "The  Story  of  New  Netherland," 
William  Elliot  Griffis  has  given  us  a 
book  that  is  compiled  from  carefully  col- 
lected data,  which,  quite  apart  from  the 
interest  it  will  hold  for  the  seeker  after 
historical  facts  during  the  time  of  the 
Hudson-Fulton  Celebration,  is  a  work  of 
distinct  importance  and  one  that  will  fill 
a  gap  in  the  records  of  what  is  known  of 
the  birth  and  growth  of  the  American 
nation.  Mr.  Griffis  contends  that  "most  of 
the  grotesque  stories  about  the  Hollanders 
in  New  Amsterdam  grew  up  in  later  times, 
long  after  Dutch  ceased  to  be  spoken  in 
America.  Then  their  geographical  names 
were  corrupted,  and  a  luxuriant  crop  of 
mythology,  like  fungus,  gave  the  funny 
fellows  their  chance." 

The  book  is  the  result  of  earnest  re- 
search and  study  during  long  years  lived 
among  descendants  of  the  early  Dutch 
settlers  in  America,  and  Mr.  Griffis  says 
that  he  is  Indebted  to  many  archivists  for 
his  facts,  and  quotes  a  list  of  authorities 
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at  the  end  of  the  volume.  It  is  written  in 
an  easy,  flowing  style,  history  interspersed 
with  anecdote  and  stories  of  the  early 
Dutch  settlers,  together  with  some  of  their 
myths  and  beliefs  and  those  of  the  Indians, 
and  it  makes  interesting  as  well  as  valuable 
reading,  ("The  Story  of  New  Nether- 
land,  The  Dutch  in  America."  By  William 
Elliot  Griffis.  Illustrated.  292  pages. 
Price,  $1.25  net.  Published  by  Houghton, 
Mifflin  Company,  Boston.) 

"rpHE  Danger  Mark,"  by  Robert  W. 
-I-  Chambers,  furnishes  us  with  a  re- 
alistic study  of  a  heroine  who  is  a  dipso- 
maniac. Will  the  public  never  tire  of  the 
mental,  moral  and  physical  struggles  of 
drug-takers  and  hereditary  drunkards? 
There  seems  to  be  so  much  similarity  in 
all  the  soul  experiences  of  those  that  Mr. 
Chambers  dissects  to  make  a  Roman  holi- 
day. We  wonder  what  has  become  of 
the  author  of  "The  King  in  Yellow,"  that 
ghostly  fantasy  and  entrancing  piece  of 
imagination  that  made  one's  blood  run 
cold  and  one's  hair  stand  on  end  for  no 
reason  at  all,  apparently;  and  of  "The 
Maker  of  Moons"  and  of  "Lorraine"  and 
of  the  other  charming  tales  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war.  We  find  less  stirring  the 
society  of  sensualists,  beautifully  gowned 
and  immaculately  tailored.  Charming 
and  well-bred  they  may  be  and,  un- 
doubtedly, well  served  up,  but  when  one 
comes  to  the  third  course  of  their  emo- 
tions and  desires  one  craves  the  salt  of 
rationality  and  common  sense.  Mr. 
Chambers  has  so  great  a  gift  of  story- 
telling and  can  so  well  project  himself 
into  his  characters  and  make  them  so 
vivid  and  magnetic,  and  he  has  proved 
himself,  in  times  past,  to  have  such  a 
deep  vein  of  originality  and  invention, 
that  this  repetition  of  plot  and  types 
seems  unworthy  the  man's  inherently  great 
gift.  The  story  is,  however,  well  told,  and 
will  make  a  few  hours  pass  pleasantly. 
("The  Danger  Mark."  By  Robert  W. 
Chambers.  Illustrated  by  A.  B.  Wenzell. 
495  pages.  Price,  $1.50.  Published  by 
D.  Appleton  S:  Co.,  New  York.) 


"'TP  HE  Care  and  Feeding  of  Children," 
1  by  L.  Emmett  Holt,  M.D.,  LL.D., 
is  a  little  book  for  mothers,  and  nurses 
outside  of  institutions,  and  has  proved 
one  of  the  most  valuable  of  all  books  of 
reference  upon  the  general  care  of  young 
children.  It  is  now  in  its  fifth  edition,  re- 
vised and  enlarged,  and  contains  all  the 
latest  information  that  science  has  con- 
tributed to  nursery  hygiene.  To  those 
who  are  not  already  familiar  with  it  we 
will  say  that  the  author  has  endeavored 
not  to  alarm  the  mother  by  acquainting 
her  with  all  the  possible  diseases  that  her 
child  may  have,  but  has  confined  himself 
to  endeavoring  to  keep  her  eyes  open  to 
matters  which  are  her  chief  and  direct 
concern.  It  is  the  needs  of  the  well  child, 
not  the  sick  one,  which  mainly  have  been 
considered,  because  it  is  the  well  child 
that,  in  most  cases,  is  left  to  the  care  of 
nurse  or  mother.  The  little  volume  con- 
tains an  exhaustive  account  of  the  care 
of  infants  and  their  feeding,  and  the  diet 
of  older  children,  as  well  as  a  miscel- 
laneous collection  of  information  on  hy- 
giene. It  is  compiled  in  the  form  of  a 
catechism  and  is  a  most  convenient  ref- 
erence book,  brief,  clear  and  comprehen- 
sive in  statement.  ("The  Care  and  Feed- 
ing of  Children."  By  L.  Emmett  Holt, 
M.D.,  LL.D.  195  pages.  Price,  75c. 
Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New 
York.) 

"1^  PEN  Country,"  by  Maurice  Hew- 
v-/  lett,  is  not  along  the  usual  line  of 
this  clever  English  word  master.  Sen- 
house,  the  vagabond,  who  appeared  in 
"Half  Way  House,"  is  again  the  principal 
character,  but  Mr.  Hewlett  makes  the 
mistake,  we  think,  of  drawing  him  too 
much  in  detail,  for  instead  of  getting  a 
happy  impression  of  a  delightfully  artistic 
creation  as  we  did  in  "Half  Way  House," 
we  encounter  a  clear-cut  picture  of  a 
man  too  eccentric,  too  inconsistent,  too 
peculiar  to  seem  at  all  real,  and  what  is 
worse,  we  feel  that  this  Senhouse  is  not 
real  to  Mr.  Hewlett  himself.  The  story, 
as  a  story,  is  not  to  be  taken  seriously 
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nor  do  we  think  such  was  the  author's 
intention,  inasmuch  as  its  action  appears 
to  be  only  an  excuse  for  Senhouse  to 
write  long  letters  (a  difficult  form  of 
reading)  outlining  and  expounding  a 
philosophy  none  too  novel.  The  style  is 
Mr.  Hewlett's  developed  to  the  "nth" 
power,  and  here  lies  the  cause  of  our 
plaint.  Mr.  Hewlett's  clever  sayings  and 
epigrams,  when  given  not  too  often,  are 
extremely  amusing,  but  when,  as  in  this 
book,  they  fall  close  upon  each  other,  the 
result  is  a  blurred  impression,  and  the 
reader  finds  it  impossible  to  pleasurably 
remember  any  of  the  many  that  interested 
him  at  the  moment  he  read  them.  ("Open 
Country."  By  Maurice  Hewlett.  322 
pages.  Price,  $1.50.  Published  by  Chas. 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.) 

"rp  HE  Melting  Pot,"  by  Israel  Zang- 
-I-  will,  has  been  staged  with  fair  suc- 
cess before  New  York  audiences,  but  it 
is  not  essentially  an  acting  drama,  al- 
though there  are  intensely  dramatic  situa- 
tions here  and  there  throughout  it.  The 
hero  is  a  young  Jewish  composer  who  has 
escaped  the  Russian  slaughters  and  has 
come  to  America.  To  him  the  country 
is,  in  actuality,  the  immaculate  ideal  that 
inspired  its  founders ;  the  meeting  ground 
of  freedom  for  all  who  are  suffering  op- 
pression. The  young  Jew  carries  it  far- 
ther and  sees  the  America  of  today  as 
God's  vast  crucible,  amalgamating  the  na- 
tions to  produce  a  mighty  race  of  justice- 
loving  heroes.  It  is  good  to  be  reminded 
now  and  then  that  we  do  owe  our  exist- 
ence to  an  ideal  as  noble  as  this,  and  to 
realize  that  it  is  the  force  of  this  ideal 
which,  in  spite  of  every  violence,  still 
somehow  illumines  the  country.  The 
words  in  which  Mr.  Zangwill  makes  his 
young  Jew  remind  us  of  it  are  burning 
and  prophetic.  The  piece  has  a  high 
literary  quality,  but  it  lacks  humor  and 
action  to  make  it  a  successful  stage 
drama.  ("The  Melting  Pot."  By  Israel 
Zangwill.  200  pages.  Price,  $1.25.  Pub- 
lished by  The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York.) 


<'C|  RETCHING  Grounds"  is  a  unique 
•^  and  interesting  book  whose  purpose, 
as  set  forth  in  the  preface  by  Alfred 
East,  R.A.,  is  to  show  the  influence  of  a 
favorite  landscape  upon  an  artist's  work. 
We  are  shown  how  Constable  was  in- 
fluenced by  Dedham  Vale,  and  how  the 
hills  that  surrounded  Titian  in  his  youth 
worked  upon  his  art.  The  varying  in- 
fluence of  a  beautiful  spot  upon  different 
people  is  shown,  too,  and  we  are  made 
aware  that  if  a  half-dozen  men  were  en- 
gaged in  sketching  the  same  place,  each 
picture  would  show  quite  a  different  re- 
sult, and  there  would  be  an  individual 
point  of  view  expressed  in  each  man's 
work.  The  book  is  crowded  with  illustra- 
tions of  the  various  beautiful  spots  drawn 
by  artists  well  known  as  the  painters  of 
those  special  localities,  and  there  are  in- 
teresting descriptions  of  the  localities 
done  by  the  artists  themselves.  Such  a 
compilation  will  undoubtedly  be  of  in- 
terest to  the  art  student,  for  he  will  be 
brought  in  touch  with  regions  that  have 
proved  inspirational  to  others,  and  which 
may  prove  stimulating  to  him.  ("Sketch- 
ing Grounds."  By  Charles  Holme.  Il- 
lustrated in  color.  252  pages.  Price, 
$3.00,  postage,  35  cents.  Published  by 
John  Lane  Company,  New  York.) 

MENTAL  Hygiene":  "A  Talk  on 
Relaxation":  "The  Point  of 
View,"  by  Alice  Katherine  Fallows. 
Among  the  crafts  there  is  one  which  we 
can  least  afford  to  overlook  and  which, 
in  the  long  run,  gives  strength  and  pur- 
pose to  all  the  others.  This  is  the  craft 
of  living.  The  three  little  books  in  re- 
view are  by  Miss  Fallows,  the  daughter 
of  Bishop  Fallows,  one  of  the  inaugura- 
tors  of  the  doctrine  that  life  is  not  what 
we  find  it,  but  what  we  make  it.  Each 
book  is  full  of  common  sense  and  help- 
ful suggestions.  Their  dainty  binding 
of  red  and  gray  adds  to  the  attractive- 
ness of  a  bedroom  reading  table  and  they 
are  of  a  size  to  be  easily  caught  up  in 
moments  of  weariness  when  the  pressure 
of  daily  life  bewilders  us  and  we  need 
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to  be  reminded  "to  stoo  and  see  if  we  are 
not  doing  evetything  fifty  times — forty- 
nine  in  our  mind  and  once  actually." 
(Mental  Hygiene":  "A  Talk  on  Relaxa- 
tion": "The  Point  of  View."  By  Alice 
Katherine  Fallows.  38,  36  and  38  pages 
respectively.  Price  per  volume,  35  cents, 
net.  Published  by  A.  C.  McClurg  & 
Company,  Chicago.) 

DECORATIVE  Glass  Processes,"  by 
Arthur  Louis  Duthie,  is  a  tjook 
published  in  the  Westminster  series.  It 
has  been  Mr.  Duthie's  work  to  bring  to- 
gether in  one  book  all  of  the  various 
methods  of  glass  decoration.  Like  all 
other  books  of  the  Westminster  series, 
"Decorative  Glass  Processes"  is  extreme- 
ly simple  and  practical,  and  is  well  illus- 
trated throughout  with  reproductions  of 
some  of  the  best  pieces  of  glass  decora- 
tion in  the  world,  and  of  the  instruments 
used  in  staining  and  cutting  and  emboss- 
ing the  glass.  Another  feature  which 
makes  it  interesting  to  the  layman  is  the 
glossary  in  the  back,  where  are  given  the 
definitions  of  all  the  technical  terms  used 
in  decorative  glass  work,  permitting  one  to 
read  the  book  with  the  same  interest  and 
understanding  as  the  professional  glass 
worker  would.  ("Decorative  Glass  Pro- 
cesses. By  Arthur  Louis  Duthie.  Il- 
lustrated. 262  pages.  Index  and  glos- 
sary. Price,  $2.00.  Published  by  D.  Van 
Nostrand  Company,  New  York.) 

"TVyrARTIN  Eden,"  by  Jack  London, 
i-VX  is  a  significant  work  inasmuch  as 
it  represents  the  author's  partial  return 
to  the  direct  and  vigorous  style  which 
made  such  books  as  "The  Sea  Wolf"  and 
"The  Call  of  the  Wild"  remarkable.  The 
story  is  of  a  young  sailor,  uneducated 
and  perhaps  a  brute  in  many  ways  but 
possessed  of  imagination,  who,  for  the 
sake  of  a  none  too  interesting  girl  of 
higher  caste,  educates  himself  and  strives 
to  reach  her  social  position.  Personally 
we  find  the  hero  much  more  charming  in 
his  primitive  state,  for  as  he  progresses 
mentally  and  socially  there  is  the  faintest 
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suggestion  of  his  becoming  "neither  fish 
nor  fowl."  Again  we  feel  that  the  great 
possibilities  in  Mr.  London  as  an  author 
lie  in  the  fields  of  his  most  intimate 
knowledge.  ("Martin  Eden."  By  Jack 
London.  412  pages.  Price  $1.50.  Pub- 
lished bv  The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York.)  ' 

ILLUMINATED  Manuscript,"  by 
John  W.  Bradley,  is  a  late  addition 
to  the  "Little  Books  on  Art"  series 
brought  out  under  the  editorship  of  Cyril 
Davenport.  Chapters  i  and  2  are  taken 
up  with  explanatory  matter  to  prepare  the 
reader  for  an  understanding  of  the 
thorough  description  of  the  dififerent 
branches  and  schools  of  illuminating  and 
illuminators.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
chapters  is  that  devoted  to  the  rise  of 
national  style,  for  here  we  are  shown  the 
distinguishing  marks  of  the  different 
manuscripts  on  view  in  the  museums,  and 
it  should  arouse  our  interest  enough  to 
inspire  us  to  a  more  or  less  careful  study 
of  this  most  engaging  art.  ("Illuminated 
Manuscript."  By  John  W.  Bradley.  Il- 
lustrated, with  frontispiece  in  color.  290 
pages  with  bibliography  and  index.  Price, 
$1.00.  Published  by  A.  C.  McClurg 
&  Company,  Chicago.) 

"'T'HE  Architectural  Directory  and 
-■-  Specification  Index"  has  just  been 
brought  out  in  its  ninth  edition  and  con- 
tains in  compact  form  a  list  of  promi- 
nent architects  all  over  the  country,  the 
architects  of  the  Board  of  Education,  the 
architectural  societ'es  and  organizations 
of  the  world,  the  architectural  schools, 
the  names  of  the  principals  in  the  build- 
ing departments  of  large  cities  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  much 
other  information  of  particular  interest. 
The  most  notable  feature  is  the  directory 
of  periodicals  which  contains  the  names 
of  those  that  are  prominent  in  the  archi- 
tectural field,  giving  their  subscription 
price  and  the  date  of  issue.  ("The  Archi- 
tectural Directory  and  Specification  In- 
dex." 212  pages.  Price,  $3.00  net.  Pub- 
lished by  Wra.  T.  Comstock.  New  York.) 
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THE  GREATEST  ROMANCE  OF  THE  WORLD 

OR  two  thousand  years  the  heart  of  the  world,  rich 
and  poor,  young  and  old,  has  stirred  and  thrilled  to 
Christmas  Day.  Not  only  because  it  is  a  Christian 
festival;  not  alone  because  it  is  a  memorial  to  the 
profoundest  philosopher  who  ever  lived;  not  even 
because  it  is,  first  of  all,  a  day  of  especial  significance 
to  the  very  needy  and  the  very  young.  But  because 
the  fife  of  Christ,  from  the  tender  story  of  the  lonely  Httle  child  in  the 
manger  to  the  final  scene  of  the  cross  on  the  far  desolate  Judean 
hills,  is  the  greatest  romance  of  the  world.  It  is  a  love  story  for  all 
people  of  all  ages,  for  the  simple  as  well  as  the  scholarly,  for  the  sad 
even  more  than  the  happy.  It  is  universal  in  its  fundamental  heart- 
searching  quahty.  It  is  the  story  of  triumph  close  to  renunciation, 
of  misery  brushing  the  wings  of  judgment,  of  a  courage  that  was  as  the 
fresh  winds  of  mountain  peaks,  of  a  kindness  that  was  as  the  sun  in 
a  green  valley.  And  with  all  the  heights  of  exaltation  and  ecstasy 
in  this  fife  there  was  also  the  human  sympathy  born  of  a  knowledge 
of  all  sorrows.  It  is  the  mighty  humanity  of  Christ  which  has  held 
the  attention  of  so  many  eager  restless  centuries. 

It  is  the  good  fortune  of  all  succeeding  generations  that  this  great 
romance  befell  a  man  in  humble  walks  of  life,  one  who  had  dwelt 
mth  simple  folk,  who  knew  the  fishermen  at  their  nets,  the  mothers 
at  their  looms,  the  children  in  their  pleasant  little  pastimes,  for  it 
was  thus  that  his  humanity  thrived  and  thus  that  he  developed  those 
transcendent  qualities  which  in  after  years  were  to  render  liis  life 
a  spiritual  and  artistic  inspiration  to  all  mankind.  It  is  only  what  a 
man  has  found  and  can  reveal  of  the  truth  that  vidll  last  and  influence 
other  times  and  peoples.  What  he  thinks  and  says  and  does  is  of 
no  importance  to  the  world  unless  he  has  had  a  vision  of  truth,  whether 
that  vision  is  of  ethics  or  music  or  color.  To  Christ  was  given  a 
great  vision  of  far-reaching  truth  in  ethics,  and  so  simple  and  genuine 
was  his  en\^ronment  that  it  was  possible  to  five  out  the  vision  in  his 
daily  existence.  And  it  was  this  seeing  of  great  truth  and  h\dng  it 
in  lowly  fashion  that  has  pierced  and  held  the  imagination  of  painters, 
poets  and  ethical  teachers  for  centuries. 

While  the  romance  of  Christ's  hfe  is  daily  celebrated  in  verse  and 
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song,  in  story  and  legend,  by  brush  and  chisel,  the  institution  of 
Christmas  Day  remains,  in  intention  if  not  in  fact,  its  most  human 
and  intimate  memorial.  To  do  reverent  honor  to  this  Hfe  of  the  great- 
est seer  of  truth,  the  day  of  his  birth  has  been  made  into  a  holy-day, 
not  only  of  prayer  and  sacred  memories,  but  of  rejoicing,  of  gift  giv- 
ing, of  merry-making  for  the  young,  of  peace  for  the  old  and  good  will 
for  all.  For  of  all  prophets  who  have  trod  that  narrow  pathway  in 
life  leading  to  realized  vision  none  has  left  so  radiant  a  memory  of 
kindness,  of  right  giving,  of  sincerity,  of  surpassing  love.  And  even 
now,  among  the  simple  folk,  the  shepherds,  the  fishermen,  the  peas- 
ants, the  soldiers,  this  day  is  held  true  to  the  teachings  of  the  friend 
and  master.  Christmas  is  a  time  of  love, — which  means  unselfishness, 
friendhness,  peace  and  good  deeds.  And  lovely  symbols  of  Christ's 
goodness  have  grown  up  in  the  hearts  of  the  simple  folk  who  long 
to  hold  the  humanity  of  Him  real  for  their  children.  Among  the 
Germans  there  is  the  Christkind,  whose  gentleness,  goodness  and 
beauty  bring  the  Christ  Hfe  very  near  to  the  little  cMldren.  Their 
simple  gift  trees  are  lighted  in  his  honor;  he  is  mentioned  in  their 
Christmas  Eve  petitions,  his  picture  is  in  every  shop  window,  his 
image  in  every  childish  heart,  and  to  be  worthy  his  love,  that  is  the 
prayer  that  goes  up  throughout  Germany  on  Christmas  morning. 

In  France  St.  Nicholas  is  the  good  friend  of  the  children.  He 
figures  through  all  the  songs  and  merry-making  of  Noel.  There  are 
processions  in  his  honor  and  carols  in  which  the  httlest  say  sweet 
words  of  him.  But  most  wonderful  of  all,  in  the  confectionery 
shops  St.  Nicholas  is  shown  in  red  and  white  and  green  sugar  adorn- 
ino-  the  cakes  of  Noel.  Gifts  come  through  his  kind  hands;  he  is  the 
symbol  of  generosity  and  friendship.  One  imitates  his  good  deeds, 
and  this  merits  his  kindness.  In  Holland  also  St.  Nicholas  holds, 
for  the  Dutch  children,  simple  and  intimate,  the  love  story  of  Christ, 
and  it  was  the  old  northern  legend  of  Sleipner,  the  miracle  horse  of 
Woden,  that  gave  birth  to  the  thrilhng  story  of  the  reindeer  of  Santa 
Claus  sweeping  through  the  air  with  good  gifts.  In  Denmark  the 
children  have  a  kindly  Christmas  elf  called  Jule-Nissen.  He  lives 
in  the  attic  and  brings  peace  and  protection  to  every  Hving  thing. 
He  finds  the  gifts  on  Christmas  Eve,  not  only  for  the  children,^  biit 
the  cattle  in  the  stalls  and  the  sparrows  in  the  eaves.  And  thus  it  is 
through  the  folk  lore  of  all  Christian  lands.  Lest  the  humanity  of 
Christ  should  be  sealed  up  in  dogma,  the  simple  folk  garnered  the 
traditions  of  His  love  and  clothed  them  with  the  humble  symbols  of 
their  crude  imagination.  The  romance  of  his  life  became  the  heritage 
of  children  throughout  centuries. 

It  has  remained  for  America  to  begin  the  disintegration  of  the 
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most  beautiful  of  all  festivals  by  exploiting  it  for  gain,  commercial- 
izing its  spirit  for  greed.  The  Christ  Child  has  been  betraved  in  the 
market  place,  and  St.  Nicholas  led  through  department  stores  bv  a 
halter.  We  read  Christmas  advertisements  in  place  of  legends,  and 
instead  of  carols  we  chant  an  antiphonal  service  of  "AVhat  did  vou 
get?"     "What  did  it  cost.?"  ^ 

Strangely  enough,  this  very  cheapening  of  Christmas  and  selHng 
love  for  profit  seems  to  have  had  its  birth  among  the  Puritans,  those 
exponents  of  the  most  exaggerated,  and  thus  weakened,  form  of  piety 
the  worid  has  produced.  In  the  beginning,  Christmas  was  stricken 
from  the  Puritan  calendar  as  a  frivolous  phase  of  religious  expression. 
Those  stem  critics  of  life  did  not  object  to  emotional  excitement^ 
but  it  must  find  its  expression  in  such  profounder,  more  vital  joys  as 
child  beating  and  witch  burning.  As  Christmas,  when  it  first  reached 
New  England  shores,  was  devoid  of  hysteria,  still  a  sincere  expres- 
sion of  joy  in  goodness,  with  no  whiriwind  of  passion  in  it,  no  demon- 
stration, no  tragic  sacrifice,  it  went  promptly  under  the  ban  of  Puri- 
tanical displeasure.  To  the  early  Puritans  there  was  no  virtue  that 
did  not  flower  out  of  pain— preferably  someone  else's  pain;  to  them 
Christ  was  a  sinister  figure  who  preached  retributive  justice— in  other 
words,  getting  even  \\dth  one's  neighbor— and  love  that  was  gentle, 
glad  and  serene,  found  neither  place  nor  understanding  in  the  New 
England  religious  consciousness.  So,  there  were  no  fat  little  stock- 
ings under  Puritan  chimneys,  no  baby  shoes  on  the  hearthstone,  no 
Christ  Child  on  the  wall,  no  gift  tree  in  the  window.  The  romance 
of  love  was  cast  out  and  forbidden  even  a  memory.  Worship  was 
aggressive,  the  stake  near  at  hand,  and  virtue  was  *^somber  and  self- 
conscious. 

Then  little  by  little,  perhaps  unconsciously,  the  habit  of  Christ- 
mas giving  made  an  entering  wedge  in  the  bleak  disapproval  of  the 
**sacnlegious  doctrine"  of  peace  on  earth.  A  Puritan  lad  laid  a 
bunch  of  holly  on  the  door-sill  of  his  cold-lipped  sweetheart,  and  she, 
grown  bold,  folded  her  kerchief  into  a  stock  for  a  neck  she  had  never 
dared  to  press,  and  gifts  came  to  the  children  from  woridly  friends, 
and  mothers,  old  and  sad,  found  reticent  joy  in  remembrances  from' 
sons  and  daughters  out  of  bondage,  and  then  followed  plain  little 
ceremonies  and  carols  sung  by  the  daring. 

Thus  for  a  time  even  in  a  Puritan  environment  the  love  which 
always  hes  deep  in  the  heart  of  this  season  put  timidly  forth  its  shy 
flowers  of  beauty  and  sympathy.  But  all  too  soon  these  flowers 
were  touched  by  the  frost  of  self-interest  and  insincerity,  and  the 
beautiful  ceremony  of  exchanging  gifts  grew  into  a  thirst  for  benefit, 
a  balancing  of  cost  with  cost.     To  give  was  but  the  mere  planting 
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of  seed,  to  blossom  another  season  in  exceeding  great  abundance. 
It  was  casting  bread  upon  the  waters.  The  true  spirit  of  the  holy- 
day  shrank  away  ashamed  and  only  the  symbol  remamed.  Giving 
no  longer  was  a  memory  of  Christ  love,  it  became  a  system  of  ex- 
chano-e  People  gave  not  because  they  wdshed  to  give  or  had  any 
ioy  to  express,  but  because  they  felt  an  obUgation.  Pretense  began 
to  creep  in;  to  seem  to  give  much  and  give  httle  became  a  Chnstmas 
ideal  Puritan  economy,  greed,  canniness,— these  qualities  over- 
whelmed the  beautiful  old  festival,  until  Yule  tide,  Santa  Claus,  the 
gift  tree  became  words  of  reproach.  , ,  ,      ,  ■, 

And  then  followed  the  last  degradation  which  could  be  heaped 
on  the  once  sincere  joyous  celebration  of  good  deeds, — the  business 
nation  decided  to  make  money  out  of  Christmas.  "We  will  cheat 
the  people  in  order  that  they  may  cheat  each  other,"  seems  to  be  the 
guiding  principle  of  the  horrible  Christmas  bargain  sales.  "  We  vsdll 
pretend  to  make  what  people  would  Uke  to  pretend  to  give."  And 
as  a  result  during  the  weeks  before  the  midmnter  festival  our  shops 
are  filled  with  crude,  tawdry  articles  which  have  no  intrinsic  beauty, 
no  actual  relation  to  Hfe,  which  no  one  wants  or  imagines  anyone  else 
could  want.  These  trade  excrescences  are  labeled  Christmas  gifts, 
and  through  some  extraordinary  commercial  hypnotism  people  buy 
them  and  give  them  away  to  helpless  friends  and  relatives,  who  de- 
serve no  pity,  however,  because  they  are  at  the  same  time  usually 
engao-ed  in  committing  the  same  crimes.  Thus,  largely  in  America 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  Christmas  holiday  almost  the 
only  real  satisfaction  is  achieved  by  those  business  houses  given  over 
to  the  manufacturing  and  selling  of  hoHday  articles,  which  are  econom- 
ically a  waste  and  ethically  a  blight  to  the  nation. 

What,  indeed,  can  be  left  of  the  romance  of  Christmas,  when  at 
that  season  we  wear  ourselves  out  to  find  the  greatest  show  for  the 
least  money  in  order  to  pay  off  the  largest  obHgation  with  the  least 
love  ?  If  the  Christmas  gift  is  no  longer  a  symbol  but  the  means  by 
which  occasionally  a  good  bargain  is  made,  what  must  we  infer  is 
the  attitude  of  the  American  pubhc  toward  that  most  sincere  of  all 
love  stories,  lived  out  on  the  low  Judean  hills,  in  the  homes  of  the  poor 

and   suffering  ? 

What  a  pitiful  valuation  are  we  putting  on  that  fife  if  we  are  will- 
ino-  to  sacrifice  for  barter  all  the  romance  and  sentiment  which  has 
clustered  about  the  Christmastide  for  so  many  generations.  What 
are  we  o-iving  ourselves  in  exchange  that  compares  with  the  memory 
of  that  gentle,  gracious,  beautiful  presence.?  Shall  we  preach  more 
sermons  to  hold  his  presence  near  us,  or  shall  we  acknowledge  our- 
selves beaten  by  the  modern  spirit  of  greed,  and  rehnquish  the  pleas- 
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ure  of  giving  gifts  at  Christmastide  ?     If  not,  how  may  we  save  this 
festival  devised  in  honor  of  unselfishness,  kindness,  truth? 

There  seems  no  answer — save  through  children.  Always  in  all 
matters  of  betterment,  of  reformation,  there  seems  nowadays  but  one 
way  of  accomplishment — through  the  children.  "Except  ye  become 
as  a  little  child"  is  a  phrase  truly  fraught  with  significance  when  we 
stop  to  consider  how  all  hope  of  lessening  crime,  all  effort  toward 
more  practical  education,  all  desire  for  simpler,  saner  hving  m  modern 
times  inevitably  turn  to  the  youth  of  the  land  for  solution.  In  truth 
must  they  also  become  the  saviors  of  the  Christmas  festival.  Only 
when  the  little  children  are  once  more  taught  the  true  beauty  and 
goodness  of  Christ's  life,  and  how  every  gift  at  Christmas  is  but  a 
symbol  of  his  generosity  and  unselfish  attitude  toward  his  fellow 
men,  can  we  hope  to  rekindle  the  spiritual  light  of  the  Christmastide, 
saving  it  from  bargain  counters  and  private  exchanges,  making  it  once 
again  the  festival  of  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men. 


TO  YOU 

T  never  was  the  face  of  you, 

(God's  hand  was  in  the  making,  though) 
It  never  was  your  body's  strength, 

That  made  my  whole  heart  love  you  so. 

It  was  no  clever  turn  of  speech; 

Nor  master-craftsman's  faultless  skill; 
Not  for  your  tongue  nor  yet  your  work. 

Did  my  soul  seek  to  do  your  will. 

It  was  because  you  never  hed; 

Because  your  heart  was  clean  and  ti*ue; 
Because  your  face  Avas  toward  the  fight — 

It  was  the  soldier's  soul  of  you! 

Kelsey  Percival  Kitchel. 
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^  It  sio,  0  Clirisit  in  ||eaben,  tftat 
^  tf)e  sioulsi  ttie  lobeb  sio  tpell 
iHusit  remain  in  pain  eternal,  mus^t  abibe 

in  enble£(s;  fjell  ? 
9nb  our  lobe  abail  tljem  notfjing,  eben 

®f)ine  abail  no  more  ? 
M  tljere  nothing  tljat  can  reacf)  tftem— 

nothing:  bribge  tfje  djassm  o'er  ? 

*  3  fiabe  man?  tfjings;  to  tell  j>ou,  but  pe 

cannot  bear  tfjem  noto/ 

*'  3s;  it  50, 0^  Cl)ris;t  in  Heaben,  tbat  tfte 

9[nti=Cl)risit  musjt  reisn? 
^till  asJgumins  s^ljapesi  protean,  bping 

but  to  libe  again? 
Imaging  biar  on  (Sob  ^Imigljtp,  bp  be= 

sjtroping  feeble  man, 
^itb  tfje  fjeatfjen  for  a  rear=guarb  anb 

tfje  learneb  for  tlje  ban  ? 

*  3  fjabe  manp  tt)ingj(  to  tell  j>ou,  but  pe 

cannot  bear  tljem  nobi/ 

"  3s;  it  s;o,  0  Cf)ris;t  in  ?|eaben,  tljat  tlje 

l)igbes;t  siuff er  mos;t  ? 
^(jat  tfje  sitrongesit  bjanber  fartl)es(t  anb 

mosit  l)opeles!s;lp  are  los;t  ? 
^f)at  tt)e  marfe  of  rank  in  nature  is;  capac= 

itp  for  pain, 
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**  3  ftabe  man?  tfjingfli  to  tfap  unto  pou,  but  j>e  cannot  bear 
tf)em  noto/'— 3^o^n  xbi,  12. 


9nb  tbe  angutsib  of  tbe  iimtv  makes;  tbe 

sitoeetnesisi  of  tbe  sstrain  ? 
*  5  ()abe  manp  tbingsi  to  tell  pou,  but  pe 

cannot  bear  tbem  nolu/ 


"  M  it  s;o,  ©  Cbris^t  in  ?|eaben,  tbat  Wtf}- 

eber  toap  toe  go 
l^allsi  of  barfenesisi  musJt  siurrounb  usi; 

tbingsi  toe  tooulb  but  cannot  fenoto  ? 
®bat  tbe  Snfinite  musit  bounb  usJ,  ass  a 

temple  bed  unrent, 
labile  tbe  Jfinite  eber  toeariesi,  sio  tbat 

none  attain  content  ? 
*  3  fjabe  man?  tbingsi  to  tell  pou,  but  pe 

cannot  bear  tbem  noto/ 

**  M  it  so,  0  CbrisJt  in  ?|eaben,  tbat  tbe 

fulnefiijl  pet  to  come 
M  >o  glorious!  anb  sio  perfect  tbat  to 

knoto  tooulb  sitrike  usi  bumb  ? 
®bat,  if  onlp  for  a  moment,  toe  coulb 

pierce  beponb  tb^  s^kp 
Witi)  tbesie  poorlbiml^epesi  of  mortals!,  toe 

ssboulb  jusit  siee  #ob  anb  hit  1 
*3Jbabe  manp  tbingsi'to  tell  pou.but  pe 

cannot  bear  tbem  noto/  ' 
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THE  ART  OF  ETTORE  TITO,  MODERN  ITAL- 
IAN PAINTER:   BY  CHARLES  H.  CAFFIN 

T  THE  age  of  fifty  Ettore  Tito  finds  himself  the  most 
conspicuous  of  modern  Itahan  painters.  I  use  the 
term  "  conspicuous  "  rather  than  "  acknowledged  head" 
or  some  equivalent  phrase  of  recognized  leadership, 
because  his  vogue  is  a  popular  one  and  the  reason- 
ableness of  it  not  admitted,  I  fancy,  by  all  his  fellow 
artists.  Some  mil  put  the  question,  "And  what  do 
you  think  of  Tito.?"  in  a  way  that  suggests  he  is,  of  course,  to  be 
reckoned  with.  But,  after  all,  how  does  he  strike  a  foreign  eye.? 
Does  he  really  size  up  to  the  reputation  that  he  has  acquired  at  home  ? 
And,  while  the  questioner  is  discreetly  silent  as  to  his  own  views,  one 
gathers  an  impression  that  he  himself  could  be  critical  an'  he  would, 
and  that  he  is  scarcely  expecting  an  answer  of  unqualified  agreement 
with  the  popular  verdict. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  Tito  has  won  the  regard  of 
the  public,  and  it  is  to  the  public's  credit  that  he  has  done  so.  For 
he  represents  something  worthier  of  an  artist's  concern  than  do  the 
great  majority  of  modern  Italian  pictures ;  he  has  not  truckled  down 
to  the  taste  of  the  crowd,  but  has  lifted  it  to  his  own  level.  What  the 
Italian  public's  own  level  of  taste  has  been,  and  still  to  a  great  extent 
remains,  may  not  unfairly  be  epitomized  by  a  reference  to  the  sepul- 
chral sculpture  in  the  Campo  Santo  at  Genoa.  If  you  have  seen  it 
you  were  probably  shocked;  but  so  would  be  a  great  number  of  Italians, 
if  you  told  them  that  you  were.  I  am  thinking  of  those  long  arcades 
whose  walls  are  encumbered  with  a  medley  of  portrait-busts,  tablets 
carved  in  high  and  low  relief,  and  built-out  devices  of  architecture 
and  statuary;  parodies  of  the  mystery  of  death  and  of  an  after  life, 
sentimental  travesties  of  the  tragedy  of  grief.  An  abject  realism  has 
reduced  everything  to  a  monotony  of  unutterable  commonplaceness, 
for  it  is  a  realism  that  is  inspired  by  and  relies  upon  the  trivial  in- 
effectuahties  of  unessential  details.  Here,  for  example,  a  marbleized 
widow  sits  with  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes  beside  the  bust  of  her 
deceased  husband.  His  ample  whiskers  are  rendered  almost  hair 
by  hair;  the  lady's  gown  with  so  precise  an  attention  to  the  shimmer 
on  its  surface  that  a  person  learned  in  such  matters  could  appraise 
the  quality  and  cost  of  the  original  material,  while  the  lace  upon  the 
edge  of  the  handkerchief  can  be  identified  as  of  such  and  such  a 
stitch.  Incidentally,  what  can  one  think  of  the  taste  of  a  woman 
who  will  thus  permit  the  privacy  of  her  bereavement  to  be  paraded  to 
the  public  eye  ?  How  the  indecent  vulgarity  and  hideous  lack  of 
humor  appall  one!  And  both  the  quality  and  character  of  the  tech- 
nique cori'espond.     The  lowest  kind  of  motive  and  the  pettiest  kind 
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THE  x\RT  OF  ETTORE  TITO 

of  vanity  have  regulated  every  stroke  of  the  chisel.  The  sculptor 
has  been  imbued  vdih  the  imitative  instinct  of  a  monkey  and  has 
expended  a  perverse  ingenuity  in  displapng  his  almost  diaboHcal 
cleverness. 

As  I  wandered  past  this  jungle  of  artistic  and  sentimental  in- 
sincerity I  thought  of  that  figure  by  Saint-Gaudens  in  the  Rock 
Creek  Cemetery,  near  Washington.  There  is  realism  also;  but  of 
what  a  different  kind !  No  vaporing  sentimentality  on  the  part  of 
the  bereaved;  not  a  hint  of  personal  intrusion  on  the  sculptor's  part. 
Instead  a  great  abstract,  impersonal  realism,  in  the  presence 
of  which  the  incidents  of  individual  loss  are  overwhelmed  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  universal  mystery  of  sorrow.  It  is  with  a  shudder 
that  I  recall  those  ample  whiskers  and  the  genteel  farce  of  the  widow's 
pubhc  parade  of  sentimentality. 

YET  this  sculptor  is  not  to  be  singled  out  for  censure.  He  is  only 
one  of  many  and  his  banality  is  not  confined  to  his  own  line  of 
work;  it  is  shared  by  the  painters,  and  originates  in  the  pubhc. 
The  kind  of  painting  and  sculpture  that  has  for  some  time  character- 
ized, I  will  not  say  the  whole  of  Itahan  art,  but  certainly  a  great  part, 
perhaps  the  majority  of  it,  is  but  symptomatic  of  a  corresponding 
proportion  of  the  public  taste.  It  is  enamored  of  the  commonplace 
and  petty;  of  the  trivial  in  sentiment  and  the  insignificant  in  crafts- 
manship. It  encourages  vapid  display  and  the  meretriciousness  of 
imitative  cleverness.  x4.nd,  when  I  say  this,  I  do  not  forget  that  these 
artists  could  not  get  a  h\dng  if  their  paintings  were  not  bought  by 
traveling  Americans.  The  kind  of  taste  that  has  originated  and 
been  fed  by  this  banality  is  not  confined  to  Italy.  It  is,  however, 
in  despite  of  this  public  taste  and  by  mnning  it  to  an  appreciation  of 
something  worthier  that  Ettore  Tito  has  reached  his  eminence. 

I  saw  his  work  this  summer  under  circumstances  particularly 
favorable  to  the  study  of  it;  namely,  at  the  International  Exposition 
in  Venice.  Here  he  was  allotted  a  big  gallery  in  which  a  retrospective 
exhibition  of  his  paintings  was  shown,  and  one  could  get  a  fairly 
comprehensive  idea  of  what  he  stands  for.  ^Meanwhile  there  were 
neighboring  galleries  filled  with  assorted  specimens  of  the  work  of 
contemporary  Italians,  so  that  it  was  possible  to  see  how  he  ranks 
in  relation  to  their  achievement.  Finally,  one  could  compare  his 
work  with  that  of  certain  foreign  artists  to  whom  separate  galleries 
had  been  assigned;  notably  wnh  Besnard  and  Zorn  and  the  Nor- 
wegian, Kroyer,  an  artist  whose  choice  of  subject  is  rather  akin  to 
Tito's. 

This  is  no  place  to  analyze  the  contents  of  the  aggregate  exhibition 
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of  Italian  art;  but  I  may  suggest  a  general  impression,  if  only  as  a 
sketchy  background  to  the  individual  study  of  Tito.  One  is  con- 
scious, then,  here  and  there  of  a  picture  standing  out  from  its  sur- 
roundings, because  of  a  notable  sincerity  of  motive  or  of  craftsman- 
ship. It  is  occasionally  a  figure  subject;  usually,  however,  a  land- 
scape. They  are  exceptions  to  the  general  average,  incidental  inter- 
ruptions to  the  impression  which  one  is  accumulating  of  the  mass  of 
pamtings  as  a  whole.  And  as  this  becomes  formulated  it  is  not  an 
edifying  one.  Elegant  frippery,  prettified  sentimentality,  meretri- 
cious allurement,  a  prevailing  suggestion  as  of  thin  and  tinkling  cym- 
bals,— such  is  the  general  impression  of  the  subject-motive.  And 
the  quahty  of  the  technique  corresponds.  It  is  facile,  but  superficial; 
clever  without  artistic  conviction.  In  fact,  if  one  is  to  speak  one's 
mind  freely,  the  general  impression  is  of  shallow  pretense  and  preten- 
tious artifice.  Nor  is  this  impression  mitigated  by  what  I  have  seen 
of  modern  Italian  pictures  in  other  international  exhibitions ;  indeed, 
it  is  corroborated.  In  a  word,  there  is  still  more  than  a  smack  of  the 
Genoese  Campo  Santo  manner  in  the  background  of  contemporary 
painting  from  which  Ettore  Tito  has  emerged  into  prominence. 

He  is  a  Southerner,  haihng  from  Castellamare  di  Stabia,  where  he 
was  bom  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty.  But  the  scene  of  his  work- 
ing fife  has  been  Venice.  He  first  attracted  attention  when  he  ex- 
hibited at  Rome  in  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-three  a  picture 
entitled,  "Festival  Morning  at  the  Lido,"  and  four  years  later  won 
recognition  in  Venice  by  two  water  colors  and  an  oil  painting,  *'The 
Fishmarket."  Of  the  latter,  the  critic,  Giuho  Carotti,  wrote  in 
praise,  commending  the  "naturalness  in  the  drawing  of  the  figures," 
and  crediting  the  artist  with  "such  freshness  and  novelty  of  obser- 
vation that  he  seems  to  find  in  Nature  forms  and  movements  which 
have  hitherto  passed  unnoticed.  More  than  one  figure,"  said  Carotti, 
"seems  to  have  been  caught  by  instantaneous  photography  directly 
from  life." 

Already,  it  seems,  his  realism  had  singled  itself  out  from  that  of 
his  contemporaries.  It  suggested  an  independent  eye  and  the  capacity 
for  close  study;  it  was  not  intent  on  trifles,  but  concerned  with  such 
essentials  as  form  and  movement.  Meanwhile  the  critic's  reference 
to  photography  is  interesting.  I  take  it  to  mean  not  that  the  figures 
had  actually  been  photographed  from  fife — as,  for  example,  many 
of  Sorolla's  seem  to  have  been,  but  that  they  were  as  natural  in  appear- 
ance as  if  they  had  been  products  of  instantaneous  photography.  But 
even  this,  I  repeat,  is  interesting,  since  it  recognizes  that  in  the  matter 
of  realistic  rejyresentation  the  motive  of  the  painter  is  practically  the 
same  as  the  photographer's;  the  one  laboriously  reaching  what  the 
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other  attains  with  much  less  expenditure  of  time  and  trouble.  And 
to  recognize  this  is  to  be  drawn  toward  the  conclusion  that  neither 
a  painting  nor  a  photograph,  unless  it  yields  more  than  merely  the 
representation  of  form  and  movement,  is  in  an  artistic  sense  a  thing 
of  much  accompHshment.  Both,  by  the  possession  of  some  other 
quahties,  should  enhance  the  significance  of  form  and  movement. 

It  was  in  this  respect  that  in  the  beginning  of  his  career  Tito  made 
a  great  advance.     His  drawing  became  more  and  more  facile  and 
meaningful;  the  sentiment  of  its  expression  fuller  and  deeper,  until 
in  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five  he  exhibited  in  Venice  a  picture 
that   displayed   a   marked   grasp   of   character.     Its   subject   was   a 
refioious  procession,  headed  by  a  layman  holding  a  candle,  and  the 
treatment  of  this  figure  was  characterized  by  virility  and  reverential 
feehng.     On    the    same    occasion   he    also   exhibited   an   allegorical 
subject  of  Fortune  on  her  wheel.     He  has  subsequently  departed 
from  his  usual  reahstic  vein  with  such  subjects  as  "The  Birth  of 
Venice,"  "Bacchanal"  and  "Love  and  the  Fates."     The  last  was 
included  in  his  exhibition  of  the  present  year.     It  shows  three  robed 
women,  pressed  one  behind  the  other  on  the  precipitous  slope  of  a 
mountain;  the  foremost  a  middle-aged  woman  of  determined  mien, 
pointing  forward  with  her  finger,  as  she  directs  the  aim  of  Love,  whose 
nude  figure  leans  against  her.     He  has  just  discharged  his  arrow 
and  is  watching  its  flight,  meanwhile  resting  his  foot  upon  the  nude 
back  of  a  man  who  is  lying  as  if  dead.     Beside  him  crouches  a  nude 
woman,  looking  up  into  Love's  face  and  raising  a  hand  in  the  attempt 
to  check  his  act.     Thus  the  nude  figures  form  a  pyramid  of  flesh 
tones,  seen  against  a  tumultuous  sky  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other 
against  a  turbulence  of  drapery,  the  conspicuous  note  of  which  is  the 
deep  crimson  cloak  of  the  foremost  Fate.     In  this  imagined  scene, 
while  the  drawing  of  the  nudes  is  characterized  by  knowledge  and 
refined  skill  and  the  modeling  is  notably  supple,  the  composition 
is  incUned  to  confusion,  and  the  whole  suggestion  of  the  picture  is 
rather  one  of  asseveration  than  strength.     In  fact,  in  this  attempt 
to  build  up  a  set  piece  in  which  the  academic  motive  shall  be  com- 
bined with  the  realistic,  the  artist  seems  to  be  only  putting  fetters 
on  his  capacity;  for  the  latter,  unquestionably  to  my  mind,  consists 
in  the  fluency  and  directness  wdth  which  he  can  adapt  to  pictorial 
purposes  the  actual  incidents  of  everyday  life. 

IN  TWO  of  the  pictures  accompanying  this  article,  one  may  detect 
such  intrusion  and  feel  it  a  detriment.     I  allude  to  "The  Cable" 
and  "The  Train  Passes."     Both  subjects  have  been  seen  and 
studied  from  actual  life,  and  quite  eftectively.     Yet  in  each  case  the 
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artist  has  permitted  his  recollection  of  academic  devices  to  interfere 
with  the  naturalness  of  the  scene.  In  "The  Cable"  it  is  the  woman; 
in  "The  Train  Passes,"  the  man  wdth  the  spade  across  his  shoulder, 
who  strike  an  histrionic  pose.  And  in  each  case  the  figure  unduly 
fills  the  eye  and  detracts  from  the  reasonableness  as  well  as  the  homo- 
geneity of  the  total  impression.  It  introduces  a  false  note.  The 
action  of  the  man's  arm  across  the  handle  of  the  spade,  the  action 
of  the  other  arm  resting  on  the  hip,  the  sort  of  heroic  action  of  the 
torso,  are  not  what  one  associates  mth  the  simpHcity  and  directness 
of  the  toiler,  still  less  when,  as  appears  to  be  the  case  here,  he  is  on 
his  way  home,  tired  with  a  day's  labor.  They  are  suggestive  rather 
of  the  tricks  of  the  academic  studio,  resorted  to  under  the  supposition 
that  they  will  give  dignity  to  form  and  movement.  Tliis  man  and 
woman  are  studio  connections  of  Breton's  stagified  peasants;  not 
akin  to  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Millet's.  Think  of  the  latter's  "Sower." 
There  you  have  a  disposition  of  the  limbs  and  torso  that  has  the 
rhythm  of  a  classic  statue,  and  for  the  reason  that  it  also  is  based 
upon  observation  of  the  natural  movement  of  the  body  in  action. 
As  for  the  handsome  girl  whose  gestures  so  attract  attention  in  "The 
Cable,"  I  am  not  convinced,  particularly  when  I  note  the  elegant 
do-nothingness  of  the  right  arm,  that  she  has  much  to  do  with  hauling 
in  the  boat,  and  I  find  myself  Hkening  her  pose  of  being  important 
to  that  of  the  young  lady  who  figures  in  the  advertisements  of  mechan- 
ical pianos.  You  recall  how  she  sits  in  front  of  the  instrument, 
drawing  upon  herself  the  young  man's  enraptured  gaze,  weaving 
around  him  the  combined  spell  of  her  own  charms  and  the  music's, 
while  her  actual  share  in  the  latter  is  limited  to  wagghng  her  feet 
up  and  down  on  the  pedals. 

Having  become  conscious  of  "pose"  in  this  girl  of  "The  Cable,'* 
one  has  grown  alert  and  begins  to  notice  that  even  the  horse  is  not 
Hving  up  to  the  strenuous  demands  of  his  job.  The  general  action 
of  the  whole  form  is  truthful,  but  there  is  not  much  suggestion  of 
muscular  tension  in  the  legs.  And,  while  I  am  attracted  by  the 
natural  gesture  of  the  horse's  head,  I  note  its  bigness.  Tsdth  a  recol- 
lection of  the  smallness  of  the  head  that  is  usual  in  ItaHan  horses. 
This  is  just  such  a  falsification  of  facts  as  would  appear  in  a  photo- 
graph, taken  at  the  point  from  which  tliis  horse  is  viewed.  Can  the 
camera  have  been  used  to  fix  the  action  of  this  horse  ?  If  so,  there 
need  be  no  objection  raised,  so  far  as  the  original  purpose  was  involved : 
the  fixing  of  the  action.  But  what,  if  the  artist  has  pushed  the  serv- 
ice of  the  photograph  further  and  been  satisfied  to  take  the  camera's 
general  observation  in  lieu  of  his  own  personal  study  of  the  various 
muscular   strains   in    the    beast's    actual    body.^     Well,    certainly   it 
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would  explain  the  lack  of  truth  in  rendering  the  details  of  the  action. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  such  a  picture  as  "Start  for  the  Fishing," 
one  finds  no  trace  of  these  limitations.  There  has  been  no  attempt 
to  force  the  dramatic  note.  The  incident  has  been  observed  simply 
and  directly,  but  with  an  artist's  eye  for  the  possibilities  that  it  involved. 
A  splendid  sense  prevails  of  spaciousness  and  fluent  movement: 
the  stir  of  air,  gliding  undulations  of  the  water,  and  the  brisk  momen- 
tum of  the  hurrying  boats.  Moreover,  the  spotting  of  the  composi- 
tion is  exceedingly  spirited  and  alertly  varied,  while  the  orange  and 
pale  buff  sails  make  fine  notes  of  color  against  the  greenish,  grayish 
and  purplish  blues  of  the  sea.  There  is  an  eagerness,  if  I  may  say 
so,  in  the  whole  feeling  of  the  scene  that  is  delightfully  exhilarating. 

IN  THE  three  other  pictures  that  are  here  reproduced — "Life," 
"The  Love  Story"  and  "On  the  Sea  Wall"— there  is  a  vein  of 
sentiment  threaded  through  the  anecdotal  or  story-telling  motive. 
These  epithets  may  distress  some  reader.  I  know  there  are  also  some 
artists  to  whom  anecdote  or  story  in  a  picture  seems  anathema.  They 
start  at  the  sound  of  such  words  as  a  bull  at  the  sight  of  a  red  rag. 
On  some  other  occasion  I  hope  to  return  to  this  matter,  and,  mean- 
while, will  only  remark  here  that  in  the  same  city  of  Venice  in  which 
I  saw  these  pictures  of  Tito's  may  also  be  seen  the  w'ork  of  another 
Itahan  painter  whose  reputation  even  among  artists  is  considerable — 
one  Carpaccio.  But,  if  the  latter's  pictures  are  not  in  the  fine  of 
story,  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  told  what  they  are.  Anyhow,  for  my  own 
purpose,  I  neither  accept  nor  reject  a  picture  on  the  score  of  anecdote 
or  story,  but,  whatever  the  subject,  according  to  the  character  of  the 
way  it  is  rendered.  And  the  rendering  of  these  genre  subjects  of 
Ettore  Tito's  is  clever  and  agreeable.  The  compositions  are  pleas- 
antly varied  and,  notwithstanding  the  ingenuity  and  inventiveness 
employed,  they  have  an  effect  of  spontaneity.  Moreover,  their 
actual  disposition  of  the  forms  is  in  each  case  remarkably  interpre- 
tative of  the  sentiment.  In  "Life,"  for  example,  how  robust  and 
wholesome  is  the  suggestion  conveyed  by  the  massing  of  the  four  sub- 
stantial figures.  How  charmingly  involved  are  both  the  linear 
arrangement  and  the  distribution  of  the  fight  in  "The  Love  Story," 
while  the  isolation  of  the  girl's  figure  in  "On  the  Sea  Wall"  is  secured 
by  a  remarkable  finesse  of  tact.  The  figures  also  in  every  case  are 
natural  and  each  has  a  separate  quality  of  character.  These  pictures, 
in  fact,  have  the  virtue  of  seeming  to  be  actual  fragments  of  "the 
passing  show,"  and  the  added  value  of  suggesting  an  undercurrent 
of  feeling  below  the  surface  of  the  things  seen. 

One  stepped  out  of  the  gallery  containing  Tito's  work  immediately 
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into  another  occupied  by  that  of  Besnard,  and  thence  directly  into 
an  exhibition  of  the  work  of  Zorn.  Comparison  was  inevitable;  it 
was,  indeed,  invited.  And  Tito's  reputation  in  Italy  is  so  great  that 
there  is  no  unfairness  in  testing  it  by  standards  as  exacting  as  those 
of  Zorn  and  Besnard.  These  two  differ  from  each  other,  Besnard's 
subtlety  of  motive  presenting  a  complete  contrast  to  Zorn's  direct- 
ness, but  they  agree  in  being  unusually  gifted  painters.  Their  brush- 
work  is  substantial  and  at  the  same  time  fluid;  facile  and  yet  full  of 
purpose  and  meaning.  It  has  body  and  substance,  character  and 
charm  of  expression. 

Compared  with  theirs,  Tito's  technique  is  thin;  it  is  a  veil  drawn 
over  the  forms,  not  part  and  fiber  of  their  structure.  Neither  has  it 
character  and  charm.  Individuality  it  has,  so  that  you  may  recognize 
it  as  his;  but  it  is  an  individuality  comparatively  boneless,  fleshless 
and  without  conviction.  In  a  word,  his  technique  is  not  that  of  the 
painter,  but  the  draughtsman.  He  draws  with  his  brush,  often  quite 
frankly,  as  in  the  portion  of  the  rope  beside  the  horse's  tail  in  "The 
Cable,"  and  in  the  sole  of  the  girl's  shoe  in  "The  Love  Story."  But 
even  where  this  draughtsman's  use  of  the  brush  is  not  so  emphatic 
one  is  aware  that  the  forms  have  not  been  built  up  in  color,  but  that 
the  color  has  been  laid  over  them,  and  color  laid  on  color,  as  in  a 
water-color,  executed  with  the  help  of  body  color.  When,  as  in  a 
certain  portrait  of  a  lady,  Tito  tries  to  adopt  a  painter's  method  of 
painting,  he  proves  himself  inadequate;  the  effect  is  a  fumble.  He 
is,  in  fact,  essentially  a  draughtsman,  who  employs  color  only  to 
increase  the  lifelikeness  of  tie  forms. 

One  is  inclined  to  go  further  and  suspect  that  he  is  essentially 
an  illustrator.  And  the  suspicion  is  confirmed  when  you  compare 
his  style  with  that  of  Kroyer,  who  is  also  a  painter  of  life,  with  a  taste 
for  anecdote  and  story.  But  Kroyer  again  is  more  of  a  painter  and 
his  work  on  that  account  is  genre  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word.  It 
not  only  represents  a  fragment  of  life,  but  has  been  treated  as  an  oppor- 
tunity for  solving  some  of  the  painter  problems  of  color  and  light  and 
atmosphere.  On  the  contrary,  the  impression  one  derives  from 
Tito's  pictures  is  that  they  have  been  primarily  inspired  by  the  artist*s 
interest  in  the  incidents  and  associations  of  life,  and  that  they  have 
been  executed  with  a  chief  intent  of  securing  a  vivid  and  appealing 
representation;  which  I  take  to  be  the  metier  of  the  illustrator. 

In  consequence,  while  some  of  his  larger  pictures,  notably  "The 
Amazon,"  interested  me  very  much,  I  find  him  most  satisfying  in 
the  smaller  canvases.  For  in  these,  compression  gives  a  certain 
substance  to  his  method,  and  his  limitations  as  a  painter  are  less  in 
evidence. 
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DREN FLOURISH  WITH  THE  FLOWERS 

S  THE  city  of  New  York  becomes  so  crowded  that  the 
parks  no  longer  afford  a  sufficient  pleasure  place  for 
the  children  of  the  tenement  districts,  a  new  little 
pleasure  world  is  being  created  for  them  in  the  upper 
air.  Beyond  the  flight  of  the  dust  from  the  streets, 
above  the  clatter  of  the  elevated  trains  and  the  noise 
of  the  people  continuously  passing,  upon  the  roofs  of 
some  of  the  tall  buildings  gardens  in  the  air  are  flourishing  and  blos- 
soming. Here  the  children  from  close  crowded  houses,  like  paler 
flowers,  begin  to  flourish  and  their  cheeks  to  blossom  with  the  color 
of  health.  Here,  upon  the  broad  decks  of  high  buildings  overlooking 
a  sea  o^  roofs,  but  anchored,  as  it  were,  above  the  currents  of  life,  the 
children  romp  and  play,  and  in  this  little  world  of  their  own,  bounded 
by  growing  hedges,  they  live  close  upon  the  pleasures  of  stirring  air 
and  warming  sun,  and  pursue  uninterrupted  their  childish  fancies 
that  the  crowded  Hfe  of  tenements  and  streets  denies  them. 

Perhaps  there  is  nothing  so  enduring  as  the  substanceless  world 
of  phantoms  and  imaginings  with  which  normal  children  are  sur- 
rounded; born  into,  maybe,  so  that  life  may  not  come  upon  them  too 
suddenly  and  too  rudely,  but  first,  slowly,  will  have  to  pierce  this 
strong  fortress  of  unreahty  that  surrounds  them:  for  in  the  face  of 
squalor  and  sordidness  they  have  the  same  visions,  participate  in  the 
same  unreal  life  as  more  fortunate  children,  until  we  cannot  but  think 
of  this  mass  of  fantasies  as  a  provision  of  Nature  to  protect  the  growth 
of  human  souls,  just  as  the  butterfly  is  protected  during  its  develop- 
ment by  the  silken  cocoon.  But  the  physical  welfare  of  the  child, 
the  strength  of  its  body,  the  cleanUness  of  its  blood,  cannot  be  left 
to  Nature  amid  the  abnormal  surroundings  of  the  crowded  tenement 
life,  and  unless  children  are  given  the  very  real  gifts  of  air  and  hght 
and  a  chance  to  exercise  their  bodies,  they  cannot  grow,  they  cannot 
prepare  themselves  within  their  sheltering  fortress  to  meet  the  life 
without. 

A  place  to  play  is  the  great  need  of  the  children.  In  one-third  of 
the  cases  tried  in  the  Children's  Court  the  defendants  are  charged 
with  the  violation  of  some  ordinance  which  curtails  their  play.  The 
incessant  demand  made  by  social  reformers  for  parks  and  playgrounds 
is  not  a  demand  for  the  frivolous  waste  of  the  city's  money  to  procure 
pleasure  rather  than  utihty  for  its  inhabitants,  but  for  a  chance  to  fulfil 
one  of  the  great  natural  laws,  the  violation  of  which  bears  directly 
upon  the  strength  and  health  of  the  nation.  Children  must  play: 
it  is  the  source  of  their  growth  mentally  and  physically. 

Thus  the  systems  of  roof  gardens  to  be  used  as  day  nurseries 
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and  playgrounds  is  one  of  the  sanest  and  most  beneficial  of  all  the 
philanthropic  inventions  for  the  help  of  the  children.  It  gives  not 
alone  the  great  blessings  of  fresh  air  and  sun  and  an  opportunity 
for  children  to  have  necessary  exercise  of  limb  and  mind  that  play 
gives,  but  a  place  where  for  a  time  at  least  they  are  safe  from  the  dis- 
eases that  come  from  the  refuse  and  filth  of  the  streets,  as  well  as 
from  the  sight  and  sound  of  evil. 

It  is  only  of  late  that  the  vast  areas  of  the  New  York  roofs  have 
been  utilized  to  any  extent.  Almost  every  club  now  has  its  roof 
garden,  as  have  many  of  the  hotels,  among  them  the  famous  Astor 
roof  garden.  A  few  of  the  more  progressive  business  houses  are  coming 
to  realize  what  a  benefit  a  noon  hour  spent  among  restful  surround- 
ings and  in  cool  air  is  to  the  men  and  women  whom  they  employ, 
how  it  results  in  improving  the  quality  of  the  work  rendered,  and 
eventually  benefiting  the  employer. 

HENRY  PHIPPS,  a  practical  philanthropist,  conceived  the  idea 
of  utiHzing  the  roofs  of  tenement  houses  as  gardens,  and  for 
this  purpose  he  established  a  trust  fund  of  one  million  dollars. 
Mr.  Phipps  was  the  organizer  of  the  famous  tenements  that  bear 
his  name,  model  structures  with  every  sanitary  improvement,  the 
interiors  di\T[ded  into  suites  of  two,  three,  four  and  five  rooms  with 
baths,  all  well  aired  and  lighted,  which  rent  for  from  three  to  five 
dollars  a  week.  This  moderate  rental  includes  heating,  a  gas  range, 
sanitary  plumbing  and  the  use  of  the  roof  garden,  and  it  is  needless 
to  say  that  these  tenements  are  playing  an  important  part  in  the  work 
of  civic  betterment.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  this  piece  of 
philanthropy,  sincerely  and  honestly  conducted  in  every  detail,  while 
it  makes  for  better  systems  and  healthier  mothers  and  children,  pays 
four  and  one-half  per  cent,  to  its  stockholders. 

The  Phipps  tenements  also  contain  a  kindergarten  with  several 
teachers  in  charge.  Here,  for  the  payment  of  one  cent,  the  mothers 
may  leave  their  small  children  while  they  go  out  to  work  or  attend 
to  their  household  duties.  Instead  of  leaving  them  shut  up,  locked 
in,  often  alone,  in  apartments  where  windows  cannot  be  opened  lest 
the  children  tumble  out,  or  turned  out  upon  the  streets  to  the  mercies 
of  older  children  who  may  see  fit  to  look  out  for  them  or  may  not, 
toddling  about  through  the  accumulation  of  refuse,  breathing  the 
unclassifiable  odors  of  the  neighborhood,  and  eating, — heaven  knows 
what, — the  children  of  the  Phipps  tenements  have  their  own  Kttle 
playhouse.  They  are  taught  modeling,  weaving  and  many  games  and 
pleasures,  but  not  useless  pleasures,  for  they  train  the  eye  and  the 
hand  and  quicken  the  child's  powers  of  perception. 
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THERE   ARE   INDOOR  PLAYROOMS   IX   THE   PHIPPS 
TENEMENTS    FOR    STORMY    DAYS. 


ALL    DAY    THE    ROOF    GARDEN    IS    FILLED    WITH 
CHILDREN.  AND  MOTHERS  WHO  SEW  AND  CHAT. 


A      ROOF      GARDEN      BELONGING     TO     GRACE     CHURCH, 
WHERE    MANY    ITALIAN    CHILDREN    FIND    HAPPINESS. 

THE   DAY   NURSERY   ROOF   GARDEN   OF   GRACE  CHURCH, 
WHERE  CHILDREN  AND  FLOWERS  FLOURISH  TOGETHER. 
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The  Phipps  roof  garden  extending  over  a  group  of  tenements 
erected  at  Thirty-third  Street  between  First  and  Second  Avenues, 
covers  the  entire  block,  and  the  roof  includes  an  area  of  several  thou- 
sand feet.  The  rear  portion  is  arranged  for  the  drying  of  clothes, 
but  that  still  leaves  a  place  for  an  ample  garden.  The  edge  of  the 
roof  is  hned  with  garden  boxes  containing  all  sorts  of  hard}^  shrubs 
and  vines.  The  shade  is  given  by  awnings  and  by  pergolas  at  the 
corners.  All  day  the  place  is  filled  mth  children,  and  the  mothers 
often  come  to  sit  there  mth  their  sewing,  enjoying  their  neighbors  and 
watching  the  children  play.  Sundays  and  noon  hours  it  affords  a 
cool  resting  place  for  the  fathers  and  brothers  who  work  in  factories 
and  shops,  and  by  reason  of  the  number  of  people  who  gather  there, 
it  offers  all  the  social  attraction  of  the  street  corners. 

Another  well-known  roof  garden  is  that  belonging  to  the  Jacob 
Riis  house,  which  used  to  be  the  old  "King's  Daughters  Settlement 
House."  The  former  name  still  cHngs  to  the  place  and  has  been 
abbreviated  by  the  neighborhood  people  until  the  roof  garden  is 
known  everywhere  by  the  lovely  name  of  "The  King's  Garden." 

Two  other  roof  gardens  are  those  belonging  to  the  Grace  Church 
societies.  These  gardens  are  frequented  especially  by  the  ItaHan 
population,  as  the  church  buildings  all  stand  on  the  edge  of  the  East- 
Side  ItaHan  quarter.  The  garden  belonging  to  the  mission  house, 
shown  in  the  first  illustration,  is  used  as  a  meeting  place  in  summer 
for  the  various  clubs  that  form  a  feature  of  all  settlement  Hfe.  These 
clubs  average  from  ten  to  thirty  members  and  are  organized  for 
especial  purposes;  they  are  educative,  athletic,  dramatic  or  purely 
social.  Except  among  the  men  and  women,  each  club  is  under  the 
supervision  of  a  settlement  worker  who  arbitrates,  if  necessary,  when 
difficulties  arise,  and  helps  the  club  by  suggestions  and  by  the  general 
stimulus  of  intelligent  interest. 

The  second  photograph  is  taken  from  the  Day  Nursery  garden  at 
Fourth  Avenue  and  Eleventh  Street.  The  Deaconesses  in  charge 
try  to  become  personally  acquainted  with  the  mothers  of  all  the  chil- 
dren that  frequent  the  garden  and  to  encourage  the  parents  to  feel 
free  to  consult  them  on  the  various  problems  that  come  up  in  their 
domestic  Hfe,  so  that  the  helpful  influence  of  the  garden  in  not  Hmited 
to  the  children  alone.  Considering  the  damage  that  one  child  can 
do  in  a  garden,  it  is  remarkable  that  with  so  many  cliildren  plaving 
about,  there  is  anything  left  of  the  flowers  and  hedges  that  surround 
this  one.  But  these  children  are  so  thoroughly  instructed  and  in- 
terested in  the  growth  and  care  of  the  plants  that  each  assumes  a 
personal  responsibility  for  their  preservation,  and  so  the  vines  and 
flowers  and  children  flourish  together  high  out  of  sight,  upon  the  roofs. 
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LOUISE  GOETCHIUS 

|HE  put  down  the  book.  She  had  been  staring  at  it 
vacantly,  ^ith  only  the  conscious  desire  that  in  some 
way  she  might  become  one  of  the  meaningless  black 
curly  lines  on  its  page.  Then  once  securely  fastened 
between  its  snug  white  margins,  she  would  wish 
that  the  covers  be  closed  protectingly  upon  her.  It 
had  seemed  to  her  strained  imagination  as  if  there 
were  no  other  escape  from  the  recurrent  pounding  of  famiHar  sound. 
Gradually  she  became  aware  of  the  volume  of  noise  about  her, 
for  hke  a  heavily  fielded  hammer,  it  had  forced  her  enveloped  senses 
back  to  their  surroundings.  The  children  were  playing.  There 
was  the  large  healthy  bump  and  clatter  of  their  feet,  spreading  appar- 
ently over  all  the  small  apartment.  It  appeared  to  her  nervous  hear- 
ing as  if  children  were  galloping  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe 
to  this  central  spot.  It  was  impossible,  she  told  herself  irritably,  that 
three  children  could  be  responsible  for  so  much  uproar.  Further- 
more, from  the  accessible  kitchen  she  could  distinguish  each  scrape 
and  jangle  of  the  cooking  utensils  agitated  by  the  awkward  Swedish 
girl  in  preparation  for  supper.  She  could,  indeed,  almost  catch 
the  crackle  of  her  husband's  manuscript,  as  he  bent  patiently  over 
his  worn  desk  in  the  sitting  room.  She  knew  that,  as  usual,  he  was 
working  on  one  of  his  beautiful  tales  for  children — those  tales  which 
sold  so  slowly. 

As  she  sat  there,  passive  to  suggestion,  her  mind  shpped  pictur- 
ingly  backward.  She  had  never  been  able  to  understand  the  absolute 
purity  of  her  husband's  creativeness.  Although  his  days  were  dipped 
in  the  same  gross  reahties  over  which  she  shuddered,  yet  he  seemed  to 
have  a  fine  disregard  for  the  sordid.  She  had  once  compared  his  soul 
to  slanting  glass,  because  everything  which  was  not  beautiful  shpped 
from  it,  and  left  it  as  a  prism  for  dehcate  colors.  His  fat  red-cheeked 
children  were  to  him  ethereal  Httle  creatures  of  dreams.  As  for 
her — his  wife — she  was  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  scale  of  virtue  in 
woman.  She  rested  secure,  serene,  on  the  pinnacle  of  his  faith. 
With  the  obstinacy  of  a  gentle  idealist  he  would  allow  nothing  to 
displace  his  standard  of  living  for  himself  and  others.  She  had 
seen  liim  wince  and  shiver  at  the  touch  of  sacrilegious  hands,  and 
then  instinctively  protect  himself  by  avoiding  any  further  insistency 
of  discord.  In  this  manner  his  creative  power  flowed  hke  some  tran- 
quil stream  clear  and  untroubled  by  ahen  mud.  She  had  always 
taken  great  pride  in  that  quahty  of  his  nature  which  demanded 
absolute  purity  of  contact,  and  from  the  beginning  of  their  life  together 
she  had  made  it  her  duty  to  guard  him  from  unlovehness. 
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The  current  of  these  reflections  passed  swiftly  from  the  insinuated 
starting  point  of  the  household  sounds  which  had  intruded  them- 
selves through  her  door.  They  were,  indeed,  thoughts  which  she 
did  not  wash  to  combat.  She  sat  motionless,  absorbing  them,  as  she 
had  done  so  often  before,  until  in  the  soft  brush  of  their  passing  they 
seemed  to  rub  through  the  surface  to  the  deep  nerves  which  lay  at 
the  roots  of  consciousness.  Then  with  a  sudden  twitch  of  her  thin 
shoulders  she  rose  and  went  over  to  her  small  mirror.  She  stared 
at  herself  in  it,  sensitively  aware  that  she  stood  at  the  edge  of  a  reveal- 
ing moment.  The  mirror  represented  more  to  her  than  a  reflection 
of  features  and  coloring ;  it  was  as  if  she  looked  deep  through  a  trans- 
parency of  the  external  to  those  secrets  which  make  a  soul  once 
gazing  nakedly  upon  them  wither  for  shame  or  blossom  gloriously. 

She  looked  at  herself  until  the  lines  of  her  face  grew  blurred  and 
vague.  A  mist  of  feature  and  pallor  floated  strangely  before  the  fixed 
darkness  of  her  eyes.  Then  out  of  it  all — out  of  the  unreality  of 
mirrored  concentration,  came  the  expression  she  had  imagined  must 
be  there.  Yet  when  she  recognized  it  she  recoiled  from  it  afraid,  for 
it  seemed  less  familiar  than  her  habitual  mask — ^it  seemed  indeed  to 
be  an  accumulation  of  ages  of  starved  femininity.  For  it  was  hunger 
that  she  saw — hunger  of  self,  of  the  primitive  woman,  cheated  in 
impulse  and  instinct.  She  had  lived  for  so  long  the  contour  of  a  he! 
The  meekly  parted  hair  drawn  low,  the  Madonna  oval  of  her  face, 
the  sweet  mother  curve  on  her  lips,  all  had  spoken  for  her  before 
she  had  found  the  strength  to  contradict  them.  She  had  been  niched 
in  the  high  place  of  wife  and  mother  without  question  as  to  a  possible 
other  existence.  Her  husband  had  unconsciously  narrowed  and 
pinched  the  ledge  upon  which  he  had  reverently  put  her,  until  now 
no  space  was  left  in  which  to  move. 

All  this  she  read  before  the  outlines  settled  back  to  their  usual 
shape.  Then,  as  if  she  had  returned  from  a  dangerous  question, 
she  met  herself  anxiously,  to  see  if  there  remained  any  traces  of  the 
things  she  had  encountered  upon  the  way.  The  almost  fanatical 
unselfishness  so  admired  by  her  husband  and  friends  had  sunk  again 
in  its  apparent  lines  across  her  forehead;  a  steadiness  of  heart  beat 
in  her  large  eyes;  tiny  tired  wrinkles  had  crept  finely  around  her 
mouth;  the  pallor  of  convalescence  from  a  recent  illness  lay  smooth 
in  her  faintly  hollowed  cheeks.  No  one  would  divine  the  loud  shriek 
of  reaction  behind  the  calm  screen  of  her  expression.  She  smiled 
curiously  as  she  cased  herself  with  the  requisite  control  for  the  httle 
world  outside  her  room.  She  had  not  forgotten  that  her  hour  of 
rest  was  over,  and  that  now  her  husband  and  children  could  claim 
her  for  the  remainder  of  the  evening. 
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As  she  opened  her  door  the  children  trooped  rapturously  around 
her.  They  knew  that  it  was  only  their  mother  who  could  put  the 
necessary  finishing  touches  to  the  supper  prepared  by  the  servant. 
But  where  usually  their  absolute  dependence  upon  her  brought  great 
warmth  with  it,  tonight  it  irritated  her.  She  hurried  by  their  clinging 
little  hands.  She  felt  a  nervous  impatience  to  tend  quickly  to  their 
wants,  and  so  complete  the  actual  work  of  the  evening. 

She  had  never  before  complained  of  the  manifold  services  she  was 
called  upon  to  give.  Indeed,  she  had  created  responsibilities  which 
now  were  expected  of  her.  It  was  only  when  her  sensitiveness  had 
detected  in  her  family  a  slight  degree  of  matter-of-course  acceptance 
for  these  details  of  their  li\dng  that,  in  spite  of  herself,  she  had  rebelled. 
She  began  to  think  that  she  was  sinking  her  slender  strength  into  a 
bottomless  well  of  domesticity.  Her  mind  struggled  fiercely  for 
articulateness,  but  the  sharp  points  of  thought  which  pricked  more 
and  more  her  peace  of  habit  bore  such  unfamiliar  shapes  to  all  her 
previous  training  and  ideas  that  she  dared  not  acknowledge  them 
openly.  Yet  refusing  to  be  denied,  they  pushed  and  cut  their  way 
to  light,  as  if  insisting  on  a  climax  of  expression.  It  was  wdth  a  nerv-- 
ous  desire  to  race  ahead  of  such  a  climax  that  she  continued  striving 
more  conscientiously  that  evening  than  ever  before,  to  justify  her 
husband's  ideal  of  her. 

Not  until  she  was  sitting  at  supper  with  her  husband  opposite 
and  her  children  around  her,  did  she  realize  that  the  force  of  her 
mood  had  not  subsided.  Usually  ^ith  the  resuming  of  routine  she 
resrained  absolute  control  of  emotion.  Vainlv  now  she  tried  to  find 
restraint  under  the  influence  of  her  husband's  calm.  But  tonight, 
his  personality  affected  her  more  as  a  whip  than  the  accustomed 
curb.  His  placid  attitude  of  adoration  became  an  unconscious 
reproach.  She  felt  that  she  was  beautiful  to  him  simply  because  of 
reflection,  and  because  he  must  see  in  those  he  loved  what  to  him 
was  right.  If  he  should  know  her,  as  she  had  found  herself  to  be, 
he  would  no  doubt  shrink  from  her.  She  tried  to  imagine  the  abso- 
lute harmony  of  his  face  contracting  painfully  beneath  the  brutal  lash 
of  disillusionment.  It  fascinated  her  to  realize  the  wounding  power 
which  lay  quiet  and  poisonous  in  her  mind.  Then  she  could  not 
help  wondering  if  even  that  were  possible — if  she  could  make  his 
child  eyes  see  the  truth. 

But  as  the  supper  neared  its  homely  end,  her  heart  softened 
wistfully  toward  him.  After  all,  how  few  women  could  boast  of  such 
a  good  husband!  She  tried  to  shame  herself  by  a  swiit  mental  com- 
parison to  those  other  women,  who,  content  with  their  place  in  the 
order  of  things,  accepted  quiescently  their  married  state  as  a  Ufe 
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mission.  But  this  evening  her  imagination  refused  to  admit  tamely 
such  herding  with  her  sex. 

Her  unsatisfied  attention  refastened  itself  restlessly  upon  her  hus- 
band. She  knew  that  it  was  unusual,  indeed  amazing,  to  find  any 
man  with  such  consistent  ideals,  such  strictness  of  example.  His 
w^ork  was  like  his  life — uplifting.  All  the  women  and  children  in 
his  little  tales  sprang  from  the  heart  of  his  family;  all  the  men  were 
unconsciously  as  knightly  and  gentle  as  he.  There  were  never  any 
rapid  emotions,  never  any  intricate  issues. 

She  felt  herself  glowing  momentarily  with  the  inspiration  of  his 
great  sweetness.  Perhaps  behind  his  very  love  of  beauty,  lay  a  vast 
understanding  for  humanity,  as  it  struggled  on  through  the  mysteries 
of  its  destiny.  Perhaps  he  who  had  conquered,  never  ha\ing  tjattled, 
could  afford  to  help  her  at  this  crisis  of  reaction. 

The  temptation  in  the  past  of  being  absolutely  sincere  "^ith  him 
had  seemed  almost  immodest,  for,  without  meaning  to  do  so,  he  had 
forbidden  sincerity  by  his  assumption  of  it.  Now,  suddenly,  the 
door  of  her  intimate  heart  swung  open  to  him,  and  in  a  flash  she 
resolved  to  conduct  him  to  the  threshold. 

A  turbulence  of  expression  leaping  from  within  caught  at  her 
tongue  and  suggested  immediate  translation.  But  she  choked  back 
the  strangely  ready  recruits  of  speech.  She  felt  the  power  of  their 
numbers,  the  strength  of  their  taste,  and  she  decided  to  wait  the  later 
time  to  part  with  them. 

As  the  children  chattered  on  unmindingly  she  became  aware  that 
their  boisterous  young  presence  was  treading  heavily  on  the  prepared 
sensitiveness  of  her  resolution.  It  seemed  incongruous  that  she  should 
entertain  unusual  ideas  and  unsatisfied  longings  in  the  proximity 
of  such  happy  healthy  fragments  of  herself — her  otvti  children,  who 
were  unconsciously  being  as  she  had  once  been.  With  a  fear  that 
she  might  yield  to  their  innocent  pressure  she  sent  them  to  bed  as 
soon  as  she  could  do  so  fairly,  without  giving  cause  for  famihar  wails 
and  protests.  But  even  that  natural  means  of  sliding  them  out  of  her 
vision  took  more  time  than  her  patience  could  spare. 

When  they  had  noisily  left  the  room,  and  their  steps  had  beat 
down  the  hall,  she  turned  to  her  husband — 

"Don't  hear  the  children  say  their  prayers  tonight,"  she  began, 
impulsively. 

He  peered  at  her  in  mild  surprise,  through  his  passes.  "WTiy, 
my  dear,  I  always  hear  them  say  their  prayers.  What  makes  you 
suggest  any  change.?" 

The  courage  failed  her  to  meet  his  disapproval,  and  she  returned 
weakly,  "Oh,  nothing — do  go  right  away  though." 
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Then  she  sat  waiting  for  him  to  come  back  to  her.  She  knew  that 
he  looked  forward  eagerly  to  his  evenings.  It  was  his  greatest  pleas- 
ure to  sit  and  read  aloud  to  her  some  time-worn  classic  from  his 
limited  Hbrary.  Until  lately,  the  drone  of  his  voice  had  soothed  her, 
but  now  she  had  grown  to  dread  its  even  texture  and  to  tire  of  his 
conservative  taste  in  books. 

She  could  hear  the  low  murmur  of  the  children's  voices  pitched 
in  the  key  of  prayer.  It  struck  her  as  singularly  like  hfe  itself  that 
tanghng  in  with  the  prayer  there  should  be  an  indifferent  accompani- 
ment of  rattling  pots  and  pans  in  the  kitchen.  The  clash  of  the  two 
extreme  suggestions  fascinated  her.  It  was  so  unavoidable  that  the 
noise  of  the  pots  and  pans  should  be  louder  than  that  of  the  prayer. 
The  idea  of  life's  vast  maze  of  interthreaded  contrasts,  caught  at  her 
seeking  mind  and  sent  it  far  afield;  until  reahzing  sudden  distance 
from  her  original  mood,  she  tried  jealously  to  force  back  concentra- 
tion to  herself.  Then  strangely  enough,  she  found  that  the  distance 
was  not  so  great  as  she  had  imagined.  Everything  upon  which  her 
thoughts  had  touched  seemed  to  have  some  remote  connection  with 
her  newly  formed  attitude.  The  room  itself  offered  direct  bearing 
on  her  state  of  mind — playing  its  part  in  the  cause  and  effect.  The 
home-made  curtains,  bright  gashght,  carefully  chosen  books  and 
ornaments,  her  husband's  desk  piled  with  scribbled  notes  and  manu- 
script, her  workbox  beside  her,  the  children's  coats  flung  carelessly 
over  the  chair  by  the  door — all  these  things  had  contributed  inani- 
mately to  her  condition. 

Through  the  placid,  well-intentioned  shine  of  her  surroundings 
the  now  full-grown  expression  of  rebellion  against  them  burned  fierce- 
ly. She  started  pacing  the  small  room  as  if  she  were  in  a  cage.  Then 
suddenly  her  husband  appeared  in  the  doorway.  His  coming  seemed 
in  itself  an  anticlimax,  so  quietly  did  he  enter  her  irritated  conscious- 
ness. 

He  apparently  did  not  notice  that  she  was  pacing  the  floor,  and 
sitting  down  in  his  big  easy  chair  he  leaned  back  luxuriously.  His 
thin  hands  stroked  a  nearby  book;  his  eyes  were  still  bending  in 
imagination   over   his   children's   beds. 

She  continued  her  restless  walking,  but  there  came  into  it  an 
added  impatience  which  had  not  been  there  before.  She  had  half- 
expected  her  husband  to  remark  her  mood.  She  would  have  adored 
him  had  he  flung  a  question  to  her  quivering  nerves.  But  as  after 
a  strained  succession  of  minutes  his  innocent  indifference  evinced 
no  sign  of  change  she  became  more  and  more  annoyed  at  his  com- 
posure. Finally,  in  what  she  acknowledged  to  be  a  childish  show  of 
temper,  she  pulled  a  chair  from  the  corner  of  the  room  to  the  table, 
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allowing  it  to  grate  and  scrape  against  the  floor.     Only  then  did  her 
husband  arouse  himself. 

"NataHe,  dear,  don't  you  think  you  may  disturb  our  neighbors .?" 
he  observed. 

She  walked  quickly  over  to  him.  "I  don  t  care  whether  I  do  or 
not.     I'm  very  nervous  tonight,  David,"  she  said. 

He  looked  up  at  her  with  immediate  concern.  "Oh,  I'm  sorry, 
dear,"  he  murmured.     "Perhaps  if  I  read  to  you " 

She  knelt  beside  him.     "I  don't  want  to  be  read  to,"  she  said. 

It  was  the  time  now  to  speak.  She  tried  to  fetch  forward  the 
eloquent  words,  the  passionate  expression  which  had  been  waiting 
for  this  moment.  To  her  dismay  they  had  strayed  from  her  tongue. 
Still  she  felt  them  dimly  beckoning  in  the  distance  of  her  mind,  only 
a  little  beyond  the  incoherent  jumble  of  chaotic  nerves.  To  gain 
time,  she  started  preparing  for  their  way. 

"Do  you  love  me.?"  she  asked,  with  impulsive  warmth. 

Her  husband  stared  at  her  wonderingly — his  hand  touched  her 
hair.  "Of  course,  Natahe,  you  know  I  do,"  he  said,  but  his  voice 
was  the  voice  with  which  he  spoke  to  his  children. 

"Why  don't  you  tell  me  so,  then.?"  she  cried  in  rising  emotion. 

"But  I  do,"  he  rephed,  bewildered. 

"Will  you  play  a  game  with  me  tonight,  then?"  she  asked  sud- 
denly, rising  to  her  feet  and  sweeping  a  step  away  from  him.  "Will 
you  take  me  out  now  to  a  restaurant,  and  will  you  make  violent  love 
to  me  all  evening  ?  And  will  you  talk  to  me  for  once  as  if  you  were 
my  lover,  not  my  husband" — her  voice  broke  hysterically.  She  real- 
ized that  she  was  not  approaching  him  as  she  had  started  out  to  do, 
and  a  driving  anger  at  the  failure  of  the  moment  urged  on  her  tongue 
recklessly.  She  was  not  now  pleading  for  her  soul.  That  would  be 
later.  The  nervous  restlessness  of  her  body  crashed  through  all 
caution.  "Come,"  she  cried,  "won't  you?  We'll  pretend  we've 
never  been  married  and  have  no  children."  She  avoided  the  look 
of  shocked  amazement  which  she  felt  hghting  in  his  eyes.  "iVnd  at 
the  cafe,"  she  went  on,  "you'll  press  my  hand  under  the  table,  just 
the  way  lovers  do,  and  kiss  me  in  the  carriage  coming  home.  Oh, 
let  us  Hve,  let  us,  just  for  tonight.  Let  us  get  away  from  the  eternal 
commonplace  of  ourselves.  Don't  you  want  to?"  She  stopped 
as  if  choked  by  the  tumbhng  eagerness  of  her  words. 

"  Then  she  became  aware  of  a  pucker  of  silence  in  the  atmosphere. 
She  looked  at  her  husband  challengingly.  He  was  staring  at  her  with 
a  strained  expression  of  bewildered  hstening.  A  t  last  he  came  toward 
her,  but  his  nearness  was  Hke  infinite  space.  She  wanted  to  run 
from  him.     A  damp  cold  paralyzed  her  tongue.     She  felt  desperately 
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ashamed  of  a  sudden,  and  as  if  she  had  done  some  brazen  thing  before 
him  she  blushed  and  shrank  away.  He  would  no  doubt  be  terrible 
in  his  disapproval  of  her  unwomanhness.  v'^ 

He  touched  her  cheek  with  his  hand.  **  You're  feverish,  my 
dear,  "he  said,  anxiously.  "I — I  think  you  must  be  ill.  Hadn't 
I  better  put  you  to  bed.^" 

So  that  was  to  be  it!  She  was  not  even  to  have  anger  or  reprimand 
from  him,  only  this  complete  blankness  of  understandang.  In  a  swift 
revulsion  of  feeKng  she  could  have  laughed  aloud  at  the  very  absurdity 
of  ever  having  expected  him  to  understand.  Then  a  pitiless  desire 
not  to  spare  him  tore  through  the  pale  veil  of  her  preceding  remorse. 
She  wanted  savagely  to  break  at  any  cost  his  ideal  of  her — to  throw 
it  from  her  like  a  bit  of  delicate  glass,  and  joy  in  its  splintering. 

"You  can't  conceive  of  any  woman  in  her  right  mind  meaning 
what  I've  just  said.?"  she  asked. 

"No,"  he  answered,  slowly,  "not  a  good  woman." 

"And  if  she  should.?"  she  persisted. 

"You  don't  know  what  you're  talking  about,  my  dear,"  he  said, 
and  his  voice  was  vague.  "Women  Hke  that  are  quite  unnatural, 
quite."  His  words  trailed  off.  "Now  come,  dear,  don't  bother 
your  head  about  such  things.  You  look  really  tired  tonight."  He 
hurried  away  from  the  subject  as  if  relieved  to  have  ended  it. 

She  stared  at  him  dumbly.  He  had  not  recognized  the  very 
nerves  of  her  soul !  Then  everything  dropped  from  her.  The  hysteria 
of  her  climax  flattened  dully.  She  felt  as  if  nothing  had  happened, 
as  if,  in  fact,  she  had  not  moved  since  he  had  come  into  the  room. 

Yet  as  he  stood  anxiously  beside  her,  his  face  relaxed  into  its 
usual  gentleness,  a  consciousness  pressed  upon  her  that  more  was  to 
come,  that  in  fact  she  had  not  attained  the  height  of  the  situation. 

She  searched  despairingly  in  her  crypt  of  self  trying  to  feel  the 
shape  of  the  crouching  things  she  knew  still  to  be  there.  She  had 
grasped  the  meaning  of  her  husband's  attitude.  She  knew  what 
insistence  on  her  part  would  mean.  But  she  was  not  sure  that  she 
could  live  on  now  as  she  had  done,  wdthout  sincerity.  She  might 
never  hope  to  reach  again  the  courage  of  another  such  moment,  and 
she  dared  not  let  it  pass  until  she  had  drained  it  dry.  So  she  kept 
him  standing  there  beside  her  while  she  waited  with  one  hand  over 
her  eyes  for  the  inspiration  of  expression  which  had  been  with  her 
early  in  the  evening. 

It  seemed  to  her  monstrously  incredible  that  a  moment  which 
could  be  to  her  full  of  pregnancy  was  at  the  same  time  being  empty 
of  meaning  to  the  man  who  stood  close  to  her. 

Then  suddenly  from  her  world  of  aloneness  there  came  back  all 
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"evening,  twenty-seventh   street"  : 

FROM     A     drawing     BY     JOHN      SLOAN. 


'fifth  avenue  stage"  :  from 
a  drawing  by  everett  shinn. 


"l    WANT    YOU    TWO   GIRLS    TO    KNOW    EACH    OTHER' 
FROM    A    DRAWING   BY   GEORGE   BELLEWS. 


"evening  in  mulberry  street  ■ :  from 
a  drawing  by  jerome  myers. 
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"a  lonely  figure  trudged  wearily  up  the  marble 

steps":  from   a  drawing  by    may  WILSOX   PRESTON. 


BEAR    CUB    AND    PUMA  :    FROM    A    DRAWING 
BY    CHARLES    LIVINGSTON    BULL. 


-AN  ANGEL  DARKENETH  THE  POOL—" 

the  strength  and  power  of  speech  she  had  so  desired.  She  felt  words 
at  her  command  which  were  as  detached  shreds  of  her  soul,  words 
which  could  fly  Hke  the  spray  from  a  torch  in  the  wind  illuminatingly 
through  darkness.  She  knew  that  if  she  chose  to  speak  now  she 
could  show  her  husband  by  mere  force  of  word  all  the  muffled  in- 
stincts of  years  back,  all  the  longings  for  years  to  come. 

But  with  this  revelation  of  power  came  also  a  pitiless  clearness  of 
vision.  She  looked  beneath  the  moment  and  saw  the  stamp  it  would 
press  on  her  husband's  spirit.  He  had  failed  her  unknowingly  and 
beyond  recall — she  could  now  fail  him  dehberately  in  return.  She 
stared  about  her.  The  room  with  its  home-made  curtains,  bright 
gaslight,  carefully  chosen  books  and  ornaments,  her  husband's 
desk*^  piled  with  scribbled  notes  and  manuscript,  her  workbox,  the 
children's  coats — all  these  things  seemed  to  appeal  mutely  to  her. 
She  turned  from  them  to  her  husband.  He  appeared  suddenly  very 
small  and  gentle  and  eager  to  serve  her  as  he  knew  service. 

Then  as  she  looked  at  him,  her  eyes  grew  dim  and  tender,  and  Hke 
a  thick  soft  cloak,  something  of  no  name  descended,  enveloping,  upon 
her.  She  felt  her  nakedness  blend  mysteriously  mth  its  quiet  cover- 
ing, and  it  was  as  if  she  had  said  aloud — "I  shall  know  myself,  but 
no  one  else  shall  know  me." 

Slowly  she  sank  into  her  own  chair  near  the  table. 

"No,  David,"  she  said,  "I  won't  go  to  bed  yet,  but  you  shall  read 
to  me. 


AN  ANGEL  DARKENETH  THE  POOL  --" 

THAT  there  may  be  no  picturing  to  read, 
No  ghmpse  of  coming  grief, 
Nor  dazzle  of  a  joy  for  us  to  heed 
Before  its  meted  hour — 
For  this,  the  angel  darkens  now 
The  waters  of  the  pool 
And  none  may  question  when  nor  how 
The  Vision-depths  will  clear. 

AiLEEN  Cleveland  Higgins. 
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FOREMOST    AMERICAN    ILLUSTRATORS: 
VITAL  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THEIR  WORK 

)HE  modern  American  illustrator,  through  much  buffet- 
ing by  the  winds  of  misfortune,  as  well  as  through  his 
enforced  closeness  to  the  minor  actuahties  of  life,  has 
discovered  for  his  own  soul's  enhghtenment  that  only 
so  far  as  a  man  looks  the  truth  in  the  face  and  uses 
his  art  to  make  that  truth  clear  is  his  work  worth 
considering.  For  time  has  no  other  way  of  judging 
art  except  by  the  truth  it  holds  in  solution.  It  is  quite  impossible 
for  a  man  to  affect  the  public  by  a  presentation  of  his  own  ideals  in 
his  art;  on  the  other  hand,  by  expressing  the  truth  he  may  vastly 
stimulate  a  thirst  for  ideals,— a  very  different  matter.  For  every 
man's  ideal  is  in  reality  his  most  personal  possession,  useful  only  to 
himself,  while  truth  which  stimulates  the  growth  of  the  ideal  is  of 
great  universal  importance,  and  the  wide  varying  charm  in  art  is  the 
individual  way  each  man  has  of  speaking  the  truth. 

In  speaking  of  American  illustrators  we  do  not  wash  to  be 
understood  as  including  the  makers  of  merely  pretty  pictures  for 
insipid  fiction  or  the  designers  of  mock  melodramatic  unreality. 
This  so-called  art  may  be  catalogued  in  America  as  pure  journalism, 
whether  it  appears  in  magazines  (as,  alas,  it  so  often  does)  or  in  the 
daily  press  (which  seldom  presents  any  true  art  whatsoever).  Neither 
shall  we  include  decorative  illustration,  beautiful  as  is  the  work  of 
such  men  as  Pyle,  Penfield  and  Parrish.  For  in  this  phase  of  illus- 
tration the  interest  lies  mainly  in  color  for  color's  sake,  coupled  with 
an  appreciation  of  dramatic  history;  whereas  the  group  of  men  who 
are  practically  historians  of  modern  conditions  more  often  than  not 
do  not  use  color,  and  they  find  charm   in  the  humblest,  simplest 

situations.  ^     ,  .  . 

The  illustrators  we  have  in  mind  as  most  significant  in  their  rela- 
tion to  the  development  of  this  art  in  America  are  men  who  from  our 
point  of  view  rank  with  John  Leech,  William  Hogarth  and  Daumier, 
men  who  are  painters  as  well  as  illustrators,  but  who  do  not,  in  con- 
sidering art,  separate  color  into  one  category  and  form  and  line  into 
another.  They  rather  gladly  accept  all  mediums  for  their  utmost 
usefulness,  and  are  far  more  concerned  with  the  actual  subject  pre- 
sented in  art  than  the  means  of  presenting  it.  For  the  subject  in  the 
work  of  significant  men  inevitably  stands  for  great  underlying  prin- 
ciples, for  the  causes  which  govern  conditions  in  life.  No  man  who 
illustrates  well  separates  a  single  person  or  group  of  people  in  a  picture 
from  the  world-wide  conditions  which  they  represent. 

An  artist,  for  instance,  like  William  J.  Glackens,  draws  a  group 
of  tenement  children  playing  boisterously  on  Washington    Square. 
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They  are  awkward  children  even  in  their  playing,  and  unspontaneous. 
Their  Httle  garments  are  without  grace;  their  faces  without  appeal; 
all  of  this  you  recognize.  Yet  there  is  splendid  beauty  in  the  picture 
because  of  the  great  truth  which  Mr.  Glackens  had  to  tell,  and  be- 
cause of  the  hne  and  form  and  color  wliich  he  has  used  in  telhng  it. 
Practically  this  encompasses  all  there  is  of  good  illustrating — truth 
to  tell  and  sincerity  in  telling  it.  There  is  no  question  of  aesthetics 
or  of  ethics  in  such  art,  but  only  of  reality.  It  is  a  chapter  out  of  life 
with  the  emphasis  in  the  right  place. 

It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  man  who  sees  hfe  in  the  whole  as 
Mr.  Glackens  does  ever  wilhngly  taking  up  brush  or  pencil  except 
to  express  in  his  art  an  idea  which  seemed  to  him  vital.  If  he  illus- 
trates a  story,  the  tale  must  hold  sufficient  truth  to  stimulate  his 
imagination  to  tell  it,  because  when  the  picture  is  finished  he  has 
presented  facts  of  hfe  as  a  permanent  record, — a  record  at  once 
analytical,  humorous,  often  satirical,  and  always  unfaihngly  sincere — 
an  art  not  saved  for  the  embroidery  of  hfe. 

WITH  John  Sloan's  work  there  is  again  that  unerring 
flare  for  truth,  the  same  sane  understanding  that  art  cannot 
be  di\ided  up  in  sections,  one  kind  of  men  seeing  in  colors 
and  others  in  hne;  always  the  vital  matter  is  how  widely  and  pro- 
foundly a  man  is  s\Tnpathetic  to  life;  and  then  how  simply  and  finely 
he  presents  truth  vnih  whatever  medium  is  convenient  and  consistent. 
In  Mr.  Sloan's  work  you  feel  a  presentation  of  types  of  people  and 
phases  of  existence  rather  than  interest  centered  in  the  individual 
and  incident.  He  is  more  consciously  a  student  of  sociology.  It  is 
as  though  he  had  thought  in  large  measure,  and  so  w^hile  missing 
some  of  the  more  intimate  detail,  had  caught  and  held  expressions  of 
a  vast  changing  ci\ilization. 

Glackens's  people  present  immense  variation  in  type,  all  equally 
true  to  the  conditions  which  bred  them;  Sloan's  people  show  you 
more  a  phase  of  society  encompassing  many  of  a  type.  Recall,  for 
instance,  his  young  girls  looking  in  a  lighted  Sixth  Avenue  window^ 
at  night ;  or  in'another  sketch  a  group  of  girls  entering  a  moving  picture 
show.  They  are  children  from  the  underworld,  eager  to  test  hfe, 
curious,  a  question  mark  sprung  from  the  soil.  Life's  greatest  mys- 
tery, in  whatever  form,  alone  beckons  them.  Or  study  the  woman 
emerging  from  the  gloom  of  West  Twenty-seventh  Street.  There  are 
many  of  her,  up  and  down  the  streets  and  avenues  at  that  hour,  look- 
ing like  her  and  on  similar  quest  bent.  She  presents  to  you  no  special 
history  of  her  own,  but  is  rather  a  chapter  in  metropohtan  t^;\'ihght  life. 

A  student  of  life,  trenchant,  cynical,  with  ^\ide  appreciation  of 
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the  inspiration  for  art  to  be  found  at  every  man's  elbow,  is  Everett 
Shinn.  Like  Glackens  and  Sloan,  Shinn  is  also  a  painter.  Without 
specializing,  for  Mr.  Shinn  is  versatile  in  expression  as  life  itself  is 
versatile  in  interest,  he  has  perhaps  found  keenest  enjoyment  in  por- 
traying scenes  from  the  theater,  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
audience  and  of  the  stage.  His  ballet  dancers,  at  the  foothghts,  in 
the  wings,  in  the  dressing  room,  have  never  been  equalled  except 
by  Degas,  and,  from  the  writer's  point  of  view,  never  excelled.  They 
are  not  merely  cleverly  painted  masses  of  white  and  flesh  tints  with 
suggested  motion;  rather  they  are  the  history  of  various  phases  of  the 
modern  theatrical  world,— a  world  not  without  joy  of  its  own;  a  world 
where  emotion  is  exploited,  where,  indeed,  it  is  often  the  stock  in 
trade.  And  so,  as  one  reads  in  Mr.  Shinn's  pictures,  life  is  an  open 
book  to  these  ballet  girls,  and  their  knowledge  of  human  nature  is  of 
the  kind  one  associates  w^th  cardinals  and  prime  ministers. 

Yet  away  from  the  theater,  out  in  the  city  streets,  this  man  is 
master,  too,  of  the  elements.  In  his  sketch  of  a  Fifth  Avenue  stage 
the  snow  crackles  under  the  wheels,  the  wind  blows  past  you  with  a 
shriek,  and  the  horses  are  floundering  on  icy  pavement  with  the 
helpless  fury  of  live  animals.  It  is  all  as  true  to  life  as  the  ballet  girls 
smirking  at  an  "angel"  in  the  audience.  And  equally  true  to  Hfe  are 
Mr.  Shinn's  portraits,  which  are  never  mere  studies  in  dress  or  feature; 
but  subtle  processes  of  reproducing  temperament ;  for  in  each  variation 
of  his  art  he  is  a  pitiless  searcher  after  realities. 

JEROME  : Myers,  Maurice  Prendergast,  Ernest  Lawson,  George 
Wright,  George  BeUows,  Henry  Raleigh,  Boardman  Robinson 
are  realists  also  in  that  finer  sense  which  translates  life  into  art. 
In  their  work  is  presented  rather  the  illusion  of  reahsm  than  a  photo- 
graphic interest  in  detail.  These  men  understand  life  so  thoroughly 
that  they  know  where  to  place  the  emphasis  in  art.  For  it  is  always 
the  high  Hghts  which  tell  the  story,  and  these  often  must  suggest 
rather  than  dictate.  In  simple  terms,  their  aim  is  to  present  a  state 
of  mind,  their  own,  born  of  keen  observation  and  sympathetic  under- 
standing. They  wish  the  man  looking  at  the  picture  to  know  what 
the  artist  w^as  thinking  about  when  he  painted  it.  And  a  picture  has 
served  its  purpose  only  when  it  has  awakened  in  the  mind  of  the  be- 
holder the  same  emotion  with  which  it  was  painted.  This  is  entirely 
a  different  matter  from  striving  to  make  the  actual  subject  of  the  sketch 
interesting  to  an  audience,  for  the  subject  is  only  a  part  of  the  artist's 
method  of  making  a  statement,  just  as  hne  or  gesture  is— the  same 
thing  that  a  voice  is  to  music.  x\nd  if  once  the  subject  of  a  sketch 
is  alTowed  to  make  a  sentimental  utterance  of  its  own,  the  artist  loses 
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his  own  direct  power  of  speech 
and  the  deoradation  of   mere 


"it's  all  right,  but  it  won't  do — don't 

RUB    it   in,    let    him    ALONE."      ILLUSTRA- 
TION   DRAWN    BY     HENRY    RALEIGH. 

trickery  has  begun  in  his  art. 

Differing  somewhat  from  the  ilhistrators  mentioned,  and  yet 
belonging  clearly  to  this  big  modern  utterance  in  x\merican  art  is 
the  work  of  May  Wilson  Preston.  She,  too,  sees  life  very  clearly. 
She  possesses  a  fine  freedom  of  technique,  but  her  intimate  sympathy 
with  the  tragedies  of  life  seems  too  keen  to  permit  her  wholly  to  be- 
come a  philosopher.  In  a  way,  her  work  seems  to  place  itself  on  a 
scale  between  that  of  Glackens  and  Sloan.  She  is,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  a  student  of  life,  and  yet  she  never  appears  critical  of 
the  individual  representing  life.  Each  man  and  woman  she  draws 
conveys  the  effect  of  having  aroused  her  interest  as  an  epitome  of  a 
certain  stage  of  human  development,  progressive  or  retrogressive, 
as  the  case  may  be.  This  abihty  to  relate  each  subject  intiruately  to 
its  environment  is  a  most  valuable  asset  to  the  illustrator  of  fiction, 
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who,  more  often  than  not,  uses  magazine  pages  to  exploit  a  personal 
theory  or  to  uphold  some  classic  tradition.  Mrs.  Preston  also  pos- 
sesses that  essential  quahty  in  illustrating  so  noticeable  in  the  work 
of  American  artists,  sensitive  humor,  the  power  of  seeing  things  en- 
veloped in  a  mantle  of  friendly  sympathy,  and  it  is  this  very  humor 
which  reheves  such  a  sketch  as  "The  Scrubwoman"  frona  tragic 
sombemess.  What  a  study  the  scrubwoman  is  of  ineffective,  un- 
enhghtened  labor;  of  labor  without  thought  or  purpose;  without 
interest  from  within  or  sympathy  from  without!  To  be  borne,  such 
a  sketch  must  be  presented  with  kindliness. 

Essentially  modern  and  American,  yet  with  a  quaintness  that 
is  wholly  individual,  Florence  Scovill  Shinn  expresses  in  her 
sketches  an  inescapable  atmosphere  of  truth.  Yet  in  her  work,  per- 
haps more  than  with  the  others,  there  is  the  tendency  to  suggest  all 
the  charm  that  any  one  type  is  capable  of.  Undoubtedly  the  lovely 
things  of  life  are  the  first  to  catch  her  attention,  so  that  with  greater 
picturesqueness  of  presentation  she  does  not  lack  as  great  a  sincerity. 

IN  THE  two  illustrations  given  of  the  work  of  Jerome  Myers 
and  George  Wright,  we  find  as  great  a  contrast  in  presenting 
the  realities  of  life  as  seems  artistically  possible.  Mr.  Wright's 
work  is  crisp,  vital,  full  of  esprit,  the  very  technique  suggesting  the 
essence  of  the  ephemeral,  insincere,  flashy  life  portrayed.  The 
smartness  of  the  women  at  the  cafe  table  is  brilhantly  set  forth,  even 
the  smoke-drenched  atmosphere  is  crisp  and  illuminating.  There 
is  a  flash  from  eye  to  eye,  and  a  physical  abandon  combined  wath  a 
definite  mental  restraint.  It  is  late,  and  the  hour  is  tense  vaih  the 
unexpressed  thoughts  of  the  restless  men  and  women.  In  Jerome 
Myers's  glimpse  of  "Evening  in  Mulberry  Street,"  there  is  a  mental 
as  well  as  a  physical  laxness,  both  unconscious,  both  without  purpose. 
It  is  not  rest  from  labor  which  is  portrayed,  but  rather  a  dull  waiting 
for  tomorrow's  work.  A  family  group  that  should  mean  the  greatest 
sweetness  of  fife — man,  woman  and  a  little  child — but  as  Mr.  Myers 
shows  these  people,  one  feels  only  the  woman's  fatigue,  and  reluctance 
to  accept  the  child,  the  man's  momentary  tenderness  for  his  own  flesh 
and  blood,  the  raucous  group  of  dispirited  neighbors,  and  back,  half 
hidden,  a  tiny  mahgn  figure,  a  baby  in  years  but  already  grown  to 
know  the  sordid  meaning  of  the  crowded,  ill-smeUing,  unhomehke 
street.  All  told  \\ith  the  surest  most  vigorous  lines,  a  medium  so 
fluent  that  the  beholder  is  scarcely  conscious  of  its  achievement — 
concise  history  of  conditions  appalHng,  tragic,  yet  inherent  in  our 
too  rapid  amalgamation  of  races  unsuited  to  our  metropolitan  ways. 
Two  other  "historians"   of  modern  American  ci\-ilization  of  a 
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gift  and  insight  which  rank  them  among  the  artists  of  achieve- 
ment are  Henry  Raleigh  and  Boardman  Robinson.  Mr.  Raleigh 
has  come  into  prominence  more  especially  through  an  American 
weekly  which  ranks  preeminent  in  the  opportunity  it  affords  for 
illustrative  art  to  flourish.  In  this  journal  he  is  best  known  through 
his  sketches  of  the  Hfe  of  the  American  business  world.  From  the 
Wall  Street  magnate  to  the  factory  hand  employed  in  supporting  the 
magnate  Mr.  Raleigh  knows  the  American  business  men  by  heart, 
and  he  knows  equally  well  the  strange,  complex  social  conditions 
which  produce  these  men.  Their  psychology  is  an  open  book  to  him, 
and  in  every  sketch  of  his,  embodying  the  devious  ways  of  their  exis- 
tence, he  is  presenting  also  the  motives  of  their  lives  which  he  deep 
down  in  the  principles  at  the  root  of  all  our  bewdldering  Americanism. 
Mr.  Robinson's  work  mainly  has  appeared  in  a  New  York  news- 
paper, where  he  has  illustrated  fiction,  news  stones,  as  well  as  pre- 
sented a  daily  running  comment  on  the  life  of  New  York.  These 
sketches  are  full  of  the  humor,  tragedy,  sordidness  and  occasional 
gaiety  of   just  such  a  seaport  metropolis  as  New  York  has  become; 


"--.^Ssr^^?^^^ 


"summoned  to   appear":   a   sketch   of 
new  york  life  by  boardman  robinson. 
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living  people  stream  through  them,  Jews  and  Gentiles,  every  nation- 
ality, every  type,  and  all  in  the  process  of  amalgamation  in  the  great- 
est smelting  pot  in  the  world. 

What  more  honest  intimate  history  of  the  developnient  of  any 
nation  could  be  shown  than  is  outlined  in  the  work  of  these  illustrators  ? 
Where  sorrow  is  presented  it  rests  on  so  wide  an  understanding  of  hfe 
that  its  complement  of  happiness  is  inevitably  suggested;  where  evil 
dwells  in  a  subject,  the  imagination  is  also  stirred  to  behold  good, 
necessary  and  close  at  hand.  The  greatness  of  this  art  Hes  in  the 
fulness  of  its  presentation  of  hfe.  It  is  legitimate  because  it  has  seen 
all  sides  of  the  truth,  and  has  discovered  the  most  significant  and 
beautiful  way  of  teUing  it. 

It  is  impossible  to  present  an  article  on  modern  American  illus- 
trators without  making  mention  of  the  work  of  such  masters  as 
Frederic  Remington  and  Charles  Dana  Gibson.  We  have  not 
dwelt  at  length  upon  the  quality  of  their  work  because  they  have, 
as  older  men  and  earHer  in  the  field,  already  won  their  laurels  from 
the  reluctant  pubhc,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  former,  practically  moved 
out  of  the  field  of  illustrating.  And  yet  the  criticism  that  is  sometimes 
made  of  Mr.  Remington's  painting  that  "he  is  primarily  an  illus- 
trator," seems  to  me  one  of  the  greatest  comphments  that  could  be 
paid  him.  In  an  exhibition  of  his  work,  such  as  was  held  at  Knoedler's 
last  winter,  there  was  a  presentation  of  conditions  of  American  life 
which  rendered  his  pictures  of  vast  significance  to  the  nation.  To 
those  of  our  readers  who  feel,  even  as  we  do,  that  we  are  giving  in 
this  paragraph  too  slight  a  presentation  of  Mr.  Remington's  work, 
we  would  refer  to  an  article  which  dwelt  at  length  on  the  various 
phases  of  his  artistic  career,  pubHshed  in  The  Craftsman  for  March, 
nineteen  hundred  and  nine.  Unfortunately,  we  cannot  supplement 
our  notice  of  Mr.  Gibson's  work  in  the  same  way,  but  the  press  and 
the  magazines  of  the  country  for  years  past  can  do  this  kindly  service 
for  us,  for  Mr.  Gibson  is  not  only  known  on  two  continents  as  the 
creator  of  an  interesting  and  beautiful  type  of  American  woman,  but 
also  as  one  of  the  most  searching  students  of  human  life,  and  as  a 
masterly  draughtsman. 
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ELEKTRA  IN  DRESDEN:  RICHARD  STRAUSS'S 
LATEST  OPERA.  BY  KATHARINE  M.  ROOF 

OING  to  the  opera  in  New  York  at  its  most  luxurious 
is  not  a  restful  experience,  whether  one  is  in  the  crush 
of  cabs,  cars  or  foot  passengers;  but  in  Dresden,  wliich 
is  another  world,  you  go  in  the  Green  Bus.  It  is 
possible  to  go  in  a  cab,  of  course,  and  you  can  hardly 
live  so  far  away  that  it  will  cost  more  than  fifteen 
cents,  if  you  are  determined  upon  such  extravagance; 
but  while  some  take  cars  and  others  walk,  the  majority  unquestion- 
ably go  in  the  Green  Bus,  which  is  drawn  by  one  large  competent 
horse  and  passes  vidth  solemnity  through  the  central  thoroughfare 
of  Dresden.  It  costs  two  cents  and  leaves  you  in  the  great  paved 
Platz  before  the  opera  house  and  the  castle  and  the  court  church, 
with  the  river  at  the  right  behind  the  Italienishes  Dorjchen,  now  a 
restaurant,  but  over  two  centuries  ago  the  homes  of  the  Italian 
workmen  brought  to  Dresden  by  the  Italian  architect  who  built  the 
Scliloss  for  Augustus  the  Strong.     --I    • 

Dresden  has  not  the  spell  of  Munich.  It  is  a  gentle  and,  at  first 
glance,  perhaps  rather  a  tame  little  city,  yet  it  has  its  individuality 
and  its  charm,  and  its  honorable  artistic  past.  Even  before  the  days 
of  von  Scliuch— far  more  conservative  days  than  these  in  the  Father- 
land— the  Saxon  city  had  the  reputation  of  being  willing  to  give  the 
young  composer  a  chance.  Not  only  have  Strauss's  last  three  operas 
had  their  first  production  in  Dresden,  but  also  long  ago,  Wagner's 
"Fliegende  Hollsinder,"  his  first  revolutionary  work.  The  present 
king  unfortunately  takes  little  interest  in  the  opera.  The  queen, 
on  the  contrary,  was  extremely  fond  of  it,  but  now  that  she  is  gone 
the  Royal  box  is  usually  empty. 

It  is  an  experience  that  lingers  in  the  memory,  the  slow  jog  up 
the  little  street  which  is  not  too  brightly  lighted  so  that  the  castle 
walls  and  the  stone  arches  you  drive  under  seem  somber  and  myste- 
rious, and  the  light  flashes  dramatically  on  the  sentry  as  you  pass. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  castle  it  is  lighter  with  the  wide  space  of  sky 
and  the  lights  from  the  river.  People  are  walking  across  the  square 
toward  the  opera  house  from  every  direction,  in  groups  and  in  pairs, 
yet  there  is  no  rush.  Dresden  is  the  only  city  in  the  world,  I  believe, 
where  it  is  mthin  the  limits  of  extreme  conventionality  for  women  of 
any  age  or  nationality  to  go  to  the  opera  alone. 

So  the  Green  Bus  leaves  you  in  the  peaceful  gray  square  beside 
the  quiet  river,  and  you  pass — a  far  journey — into  that  alien  world 
wrought  out  of  the  imaginations  of  ancient  Greece  and  modern 
Germany. 
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IN  "ELEKTRA,"  Richard  Strauss's  latest  opera,  the  composer 
has  used  Hugo  von  Hofmansthal's  play  of  the  same  name  for  his 
hbretto.  The  first  pubhc  performance  was  given  in  Dresden  on 
Januarv  twenty-fifth,  nineteen  hundred  and  eight.  The  composer 
was  present  during  the  preparation  of  the  opera,  but  did  not  conduct. 
Since  then  it  has  been  given  in  Berhn,  Leipsic,  Munich  and  Frank- 
fort-am-Main.  It  is  to  be  given  at  the  Manhattan  Opera  House 
in  New  York  in  mid^^dnter,  where  three  singers, — Mme.  Eve  Grippon, 
Mme.  Mariette  Mazarin,  Mme.  Carmen  Mehr  will  alternate  in  the 
role  of  Elektra.  The  original  cast  consisted  of  Frau  Annie  Krull 
as  Elektra,  Frau  Schumann-Heink  as  Clytevmestra,  Fraulein  Siems 
as  Chrysothemis,  Herr  Perron  as  Orestes,  and  Herr  Sembach  as 
Aegisthiis.  The  present  Dresden  cast  is  the  same,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  substitution  of  Frau  Chavanne  for  Frau  Schumann- 
Heink,  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  company  and  who  became  voice- 
less from  the  strain  of  the  rehearsals,  so  that  she  was  obliged  to  with- 
draw from  the  cast  after  the  second  performance. 

Those  sensational  head  line  reports — which  emanate  from  all 
countries  even  when  not  expressed  in  large  type  in  the  newspapers — 
informed  us  that  in  "Elektra"  Strauss  had "^out-Heroded  "Salome," 
that  all  the  extravagances  and  violations  revealed  in  the  preceding 
opera  were  multiphed  a  thousandfold,  and  that  musical  chaos  reigned 
supreme.  This  last  statement  at  least  is  not  true,  for  while  the  com- 
poser's theories  are  pushed  somewhat  farther  in  "Elektra,"  and  the 
orchestra  employed  has  been  still  further  increased,  the  effect,  far 
from  bemg  one  of  disintegration,  is  that  of  a  great  barbaric  tonal  pic- 
ture painted  with  supreme  technical  skill.  Strauss's  genius,  if  genius 
it  be,  is  of  the  theater,  and  he  is  past  master  of  its  effects.  Some 
musicians  and  critics  contend  that  he  is  not  original,  but  that  he  is 
master  of  musical  pigment  upon  the  Titanic  scale  is  undeniable. 
The  score  is  full  not  only  of  spectacular  effects, ^strange  juxtaposi- 
tions of  tonal  colors,  bizarre,  grotesque,  unimaginable, — but  of  pathos, 
even  of  brief  moments  of  repose. 

The  composition,  conditioned  by  the  loftier  character  of  the  theme, 
is  upon  a  higher  plane  than  "Salome."  The  only  drawback  to  the 
effect  hes  in  the  sustained  nature  of  the  composition,  which  con- 
tinues without  break  or  intermission  for  two  hours  and  a  quarter,  so 
that  toward  the  last  the  nerves  are  scarcely  able  to  respond  to  the 
sustained  pressure.  If  this  be  true  for  the  passively  receptive  Hstener, 
what  must  it  be  for  the  performers! 

The  orchestra  contains  sixty-two  string  instruments — thirty-six 
to  forty-two  being  the  ordinary  number — divided  into  first,  second 
and  third  violins — and  twenty-four  wood  winds,  and  the  augmentation 
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is  upon  a  similar  scale  throughout.  There  are  also  the  expected 
orchestral  innovations. — infrequently  used  or  unusual  uses  of  instru- 
ments. An  alto  clarinet,  with  a  dark-colored  tone,  employed  bv 
Mozart  in  "The  Magic  Flute,"  is  one  of  these  means  to  effect. 

Opinions  as  to  the  effect  of  an  art  work  must  differ  \\ith  the 
individual,  and  it  is,  of  course,  only  large  general  impressions  that 
one  can  receive  from  a  single  hearing — which,  except  in  the  case  of 
obvious  worthlessness  can  never  be  conclusive — ^yet  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  anyone  not  temperamentally  antipathetic  to  Strauss's 
musical  personality  can  fail  to  feel  the  power  of  "Elektra." 

So  much  of  modern  German  criticism  has  a  morbid  tendency, 
seeming  to  vary  between  reading  horrors  into  an  innocent  text  and 
defending  the  indefensible,  that  it  is  not  a  safe  guide  to  opinion.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  neither  the  music  nor  the  theme  of  "Elektra" 
is  normal,  in  the  sense  that  nothing  pushed  bevond  the  border 
of  everyday  experience  seems  quite  sane,  yet  though  it  may  do  violence 
to  modern  sensibihties  it  cannot  be  called  degenerate  as  "Salome" 
is.  One's  enjoyment  of  the  music  of  the  eariier  opera  was  not  unhke 
the  aesthetic  pleasure  derived  from  certain  wonderful  but  unsanitarv 
old  Itahan  cities,  which  can  only  be  enjoyed  ^ith  handkerchief  to 
the  nose.  "Elektra"  does  not  seem  decadent,  but  rather  the  drama 
of  life  transposed  to  another  key.  The  theme  is  an  obsession,  that 
of  the  idea  of  vengeance— not  revenge.  In  Frau  KrulFs  wonderful 
mterpretation— and  having  seen  it,  it  is  impossible  to  separate  it 
from  the  text — Elektra  stands  not  only  as  a  prophetic  figure  of  ven- 
geance, but  of  tragic  desolation,  a  giri  who  has  foregone  love,  the  joy 
of  fife,  her  womanhood,  even  her  indi\iduahtv,  for  her  purpose. 
Royal  in  blood  as  in  nature,  possessed  once  of  beautv,  vouth,  tender- 
ness and  charm,  because  of  her  fidehty  to  her  father's  memory,  she 
is  beaten,  disgraced,  made  to  eat  with  the  servants,  even  the'doo-s 
let  the  httle  serving  maid  who  loves  her  says,  "There  is  nothino-lm 
the  worid  so  royal  as  she.  She  lies  in  rags  upon  the  threshold,  1)ut 
there  is  no  one  m  the  house  can  endure  to  look  into  her  eves." 

TJ^LEKTEA,  like  Hamlet,  broods  persistentlv  upon  the  conviction 
IJ  tliat  she  must  avenge  the  murder  of  her  noble  and  beloved  father 
But  the  mental  condition  is  different.  Where  Hamlet  is  in- 
trospective, philosophic,  his  mind  clouded  ^\ith  a  doubt,  Elektra 
knows  no  consideration  but  the  means  of  vengeance.  All  tliis  is  in 
the  music,  wliich  while  barbaric,  volcanic,  terrific,  in  its  sweep  of 
passion,  holds  always  the  concentrated  unswer\ang  purpose  of  that 
vengeance  which  was  a  religion.  The  events  that  have  preceded  the 
beginning   of   the   drama   are,    briefly,   that    Clytemncstra.'^^Elcldra's 
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mother,  in  order  to  marry  her  lover  Aegisthus,  has  murdered  her 
husband,  Agamemnon,  before  the  girl's  eyes.  The  son,  Orestes, 
Elektra's  beloved  young  brother,  Clytemnestra  has  sent  away  to  be 
starved,  ill-treated  and  eventually  made  away  with.  Under  the  m- 
fluence  of  this  horrible  violation  of  all  that  makes  the  natural  relation 
between  mother  and  daughter,  the  loss  of  her  father  and  brother,  and 
the  sense  of  the  obhgation  to  avenge,  Elektra  has  become  something 
scarcely  human,  and  waits  only  for  Orestes's  return  or  the  certamty 
of  his  death  for  the  accomplishment  of  her  vengeance.     She  says  to 

Orestes, — 

"Do  you  understand,  my  brother     ... 

All  that  is  sweetest  to  woman  I  have  sacrificed     .     .     . 

Jealous  are  the  dead  .  .  and  he  sent  me  hollow-eyed  hate 
for  a  bridegroom    ... 

So  I  became  a  prophetess,  and  have  brought  forth  naught  but 

curses  and  despair."  j     .  i        i 

Hugo  von  Hofmansthal's  play,  which  Strauss  has  used  with  only 
a  shght  adaptation,  differs  from  the  classic  Greek  tragedies  in  several 
details,  but  most  of  all  in  its  direct  modern  intensity.  In  comparison 
wdth  the  old  dramas— robbed  of  the  beauty  of  the  ori^nal  Greek 
and  read  in  tame  translation — the  modern  German  text  is  blood  and 
flame.  Von  Hofmansthal  follows  in  the  main  the  outline  of  Sopho- 
cles, except  that  in  the  old  play  the  murders  are  differently  accom- 
phshed  and  Elektra  survives  in  the  end.  The  most  important  dif- 
ference between  the  old  Greek  and  the  modern  version  hes  m  the 
character  of  Clytemnestra.  In  the  modern  play  she  is  an  adulterous 
criminal,  haunted  by  her  crimes.  In  the  Greek  plays  her  motive  for 
murdering  Agamerrinon  was  to  avenge  his  sacrifice  of  her  daughter 
Iphigenm,  which  he  did  at  the  request  of  the  gods  in  order  to  save 
the  Grecian  fleet.  The  axe — made  so  much  of  in  the  modern  work 
— is  mentioned  only  in  Euripides. 

THE  opera  begins  mth  an  outburst  of  barbaric  savagery  that  is 
an  epitome  of  the  terrific  passion  at  work  in  the  drama,  with 
the  mournful  Agamemnon  motive  rising  above  it.  It  passes 
quickly  into  an  episode  of  musical  reahsm  peculiarly  Strauss-like, 
the  wrangle  of  the  scandal-mongering  maids  in  the  castle  court, 
very  much  on  the  order  of  the  discussion  of  the  Jews  in  "Salome." 
"That  the  queen  should  let  such  a  demon  free  in  house  and 
court,"  one  exclaims.  Only  the  young  maid  raises  her  voice  on 
Elektra  s  behalf:  "I  will  throw  myself  before  her  and  kiss  her  feet. 
Is  she  not  a  king's  daughter  and  enduring  such  disgrace.?  I  will 
anoint  her  feet  and  dry  them  with  my  hair."     As  the  others— ser- 
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vants  of  the  queen, — push  her  out,  she  calls  back  at  them,  "You  are 
not  worthy  to  breathe  the  same  air  with  her.  Oh,  that  I  could  see 
you  all  hanged  that  have  done  this  thing  to  her!" 

The  maids  continue  their  mahcious  gossip.  "And  when  she  sees 
us  with  our  children, — she  cries, '  naught  can  be  so  accursed  as  children 
born  in  this  house  where  the  steps  have  run  with  blood.'  " 

Then  they  tumble  out  in  a  chattering  heap  as  Elektra  comes  out 
and  stands  in  the  door  alone.  Her  hair  is  disordered  and  she  is  clad 
in  tattered  gray  garments  the  color  of  the  stone  wall  to  which  she 
chngs.  After  the  tumult  of  discordant  realism  in  the  preceding  scene, 
Elektra' s  tragic  apostrophe  to  her  dead  father,  conveyed  with  all  the 
emotional  appeal  of  such  a  voice  as  Krull's,  comes  with  an  effect  of 
profound  human  pathos. 

"Alone,  alone     .     .     Agamemnon     .     .     Where  art  thou,  father .? 

Hast  thou  not  the  power  to  show  me  thy  face — 

It  is  the  hour,  our  hour. 

The  hour  when  they  murdered  thee.     .     . 

Agamemnon,  father — I  will  see  thee — 

Leave  me  not  alone     . 

She  passes  into  a  prophetic  picture  of  the  day  of  vengeance, — 

"And  in  one  wave  shall  their  life's  life  gush  out  of  them     .     . 

And  we  will  slaughter  thy  horses  .  .  and  gather  them  about 
thy  grave. 

And  they  shall  inhale  the  wind  of  death  and  die — 

And  we  will  slaughter  the  dogs  .  .  .  that  hunted  with  thee 
and  would  lick  thy  feet     .     . 

Therefore  must  their  blood  be  shed  for  thee. 

And  we,  we  three,  thy  blood, 

Thy  son  Orestes,  and  thy  daughters,  when  all  is  done  .  .  . 
will  dance  about  thy  grave,  and  I  will  lift  knee  after  knee  above  the 
head  of  the  dead,  step  by  step." 

(Here  comes  the  first  intimation  of  Elektra  s  terrible  dance  with 
which  the  tragedy  ends.) 

"And  all  who  see  me  dance — 

Yea,  aU  who  see  my  shadow  dancing  from  afar  shall  say : 

Behold,  how  great  a  king  holds  high  festival  of  his  flesh  and 
blood." 

As  the  singer  stands  with  uplifted  arms  in  that  moment  of  vision, 
she  seems  no  longer  a  woman,  a  human  being,  but  a  purpose.  She  has 
passed  from  the  individual  to  the  abstract;  she  is  an  embodied  idea. 

Chrysoihemis  calls  Elektra  from  the  door,  but  Elektra  turns 
from  her,  shuddering,  struck  by  a  resemblance  to  the  mother,  for  all 
human  feehng  has  been  crushed  out  of  Elektra.     As  she  has  sacri- 
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ficed  herself  to  her  purpose,  so  would  she  sacrifice  her  sister,  who 
craves  only  to  live  the  common  life  of  woman. 

Chrysothemis  warns  Elektra  that  Clytemnestra  is  planning  to  fling 
her  into  a  dark  tower.  She  reproaches  her,  saying,  "If  it  were  not 
for  you  they  would  have  let  us  out.     .     I  vAW  out — 

I  will  be  a  woman  and  live  a  woman's  life. 

Better  death  than  to  live  and  not  live." 

Then  Elektra  with  terrible  words  vainly  tries  to  awaken  the  feel- 
ing of  vengeance  in  her  sister.  Chrysothemis,  hearing  her  mother 
approach,  flees,  begging  Elektra  to  hide  because  Clytemnestra  has 
been  frightened  by  a  dream  of  Orestes.  "  She  scatters  death  in  every 
glance,"  Chrysothemis  exclaims,  fearfully. 

Elektra  says:  "I  sent  the  dream  to  her  from  out  my  breast  .  .  . 
I  lie  and  hear  the  feet  of  him  who  follows  her.     .     " 

THE  music  announcing  the  appearance  of  Clytemnestra  is  an 
unimaginable  savage  clamor  expressive  of  her  distorted  nature, 
violent  crimes  and  disordered  brain — the  description  of  one 
who  is  no  weakling  in  sin.  The  sound  of  the  dragging  of  the  sacri- 
ficial beasts  to  the  altar,  the  lashings  of  the  whip,  are  all  depicted  in 
the  orchestra.  Clytemnestra  enters  in  a  flare  of  torches  held  by  her 
attendants.  She  is  haggard  and  heavy  eyed,  but  covered  with  jewels 
and  protective  charms.  In  the  interview  that  follows,  Elektra  with 
inhuman  subtlety  leads  her  into  self-betrayal;  for  superstitious,  al- 
most unbalanced  from  fear  and  sleeplessness,  Clytemnestra  is  ready 
to  take  any  ad\ice.  She  sends  her  attendants  away  that  she  may  talk 
alone  with  Elektra.  She  tells  her  her  dream — described  with  fear- 
some music.  Elektra  tells  her  that  in  order  to  rid  herself  of  this 
dream  another  blood  sacrifice  must  be  made  upon  the  altar. 

"With  what  consecrated  animal.?"  Clytemnestra  asks,  and  with 
unholy  laughter  Elektra  replies,  "With  an  unconsecrated."  Elektra 
traps  her  into  conversation  about  the  brother,  then  says  suddenly, 
"You  are  afraid  of  him.  .  you  are  trembling."  Clytemnestra 
evades  and  denies,  saying  that  she  had  sent  gold  so  that  he  might 
be  treated  as  a  king's  son.  Elektra  turns  upon  her:  "You  lie;  you 
sent  the  gold  that  they  might  kill  him."  Clytemnestra  gasps,  "  Who 
says  that.?"  And,  Elektra  replies,  "I  see  it  in  your  eyes  .  .  and 
in  your  trembling  I  see  that  he  still  lives." 

Clytemnestra  passes  from  bravado  to  threats  ending  in  babble: 
"Dreams  are  things  that  w^e  must  rid  ourselves  of     ...     . 
I  will  find  out  whose  blood  must  flow',  that  I  may  sleep." 
Then  Elektra,  like  a  thing  not  human,  leaps  upon  her  from  the 
shadow  of  the  w\nl]. 
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"  Whose  blood    .     .     .     .  ?     Out  from  your  throat     .     . 
Then  she  declaims  her  prophetic  vision  of  the  day  of  vengeance: 
"  You  would  cry  out,  but  the  air  dead  strangles  the  unborn  cry  .  .  . 
And  all  is  silent,  and  you  hear  your  heart 

Knock  at  your  ribs     .     .     .     This  time  is  given  you  that  you 
may  envy 

All  that  are  chained  to  prison  walls 

Because  you  lie  imprisoned  in  yourself     .     .     . 

And  I  stand  there  before  you  and  you  cannot  take  your  eyes  from 

mine. 

And  you  read  too  late  .  .  the  word  unspeakable  written  upon 
my  face,  because  my  face  is  mingled  of  your  features  and  my  father's. 

For  your  soul  is  hung  ^\^thin  its  self-hung  noose     ... 

Then  do  you  dream  no  more,  then  do  I  need  to  dream  no  more.     ." 

In  utter  collapse  and  panic  Clijtemnestra  shrieks  for  light.  The 
attendants  come  running  with  torches — an  indescribable  reahsm 
of  musical  description— until  the  j)lace  is  flooded  wdth  light  and 
Clytemnestra,  nursing  some  reassuring  wicked  thought,  withdraws 
smiling  and  muttering.  Then  to  Elektra  left  alone  Chrysothemis 
comes  with  news  of  Orestes's  death.  Elektra,  in  anguish,  repeats 
over  and  over,  "It  is  not  true."  But  when  compelled  to  accept  the 
cruel  truth,  the  dominant  purpose  asserts  itself  and  she  says,  "We 
two  must  do  it."  Then  with  all  the  affection  that  she  has  withheld 
from  her  sister  since  the  tragedy,  she  tries  to  compel  her  to  assistance 
in  the  deed.  But  in  the  end  Chrysothemis  breaks  from  her  crying, 
"I  cannot."  And  as  Elektra  stands  looking  after  her,  she  raises 
her  hands  and  cries  in  a  terrible  voice,  "Be  accursed!"  As  Krull 
utters  that  imprecation — she  does  not  sing  it — it  is  a  thing  to  make 
one  shudder,  yet  not  as  at  Salome,  for  the  great  artist  makes  of  Elektra 
a  being  raised  above  personal  consideration,  like  an  instrument  of 
the  gods. 

She  faces  the  situation,  "Then  again  alone."  She  kneels  on  the 
ground  and  begins  to  dig  for  the  axe  with  which  the  crime  was  com- 
mitted and  with  which  it  must  be  avenged.  As  she  claws  in  the  earth 
a  strange  man  enters.  Then  the  music  softens  into  solemn  beauty. 
Elektra,  discovering  him,  begs  him  to  leave  her,  but  he  says,  "I  must 
w^ait  here,"  "Wait,"  she  repeats,  arrested  by  his  tone,  but  she  turns 
from  him  again  to  her  task.  He  begins  talking  of  her  brother,  sa}ing 
that  he  was  his  friend.  He  asks  her  name  and  when  she  tells  him, 
exclaims  in  horror,  "Elektra!"  "He  thinks  he  can  insult  me," 
Elektra  replies,  bitterly,  "because  I  have  no  father  .  .  nor  broth- 
er." Then  Orestes  cries,  "The  dogs  in  the  court  knew  me  and  my 
sister  not!  " 
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The  ensuing  scene  is  one  of  real  pathos  and  musical  beauty. 
Orestes  is  overcome,  realizing  all  she  has  suffered,  and  Elektra  an- 
swers : 

"Do  not  touch  me     .     .     I  am  ashamed  before  you. 

I  am  but  the  corpse  of  your  sister     .     . 

Poor  child     .     .     1  know  you  shudder  at  me.     And  yet — 

I  was  the  daughter  of  a  king  and  I  believe  that  I  was  beautiful     . 

And  my  hair,  such  hair  as  men  tremble  at. — " 

Orestes  tells  her  that  he  has  come  to  do  the  deed,  and  as  they  talk 
the  faithful  old  servant  who  has  accompanied  him  runs  in  with  the 
news  that  the  queen  is  alone  and  Orestes  rushes  into  the  palace.  Then 
Elektra  realizes  that  she  has  not  given  him  the  axe  and  cries  out  in 
anguish,  *'I  cannot  give  him  the  axe!  He  is  gone  and  I  cannot  give 
him  the  axe!  There  are  no  gods  in  heaven."  Then  there  is  in- 
describable pandemonium  in  the  music,  descriptive  of  the  murder. 
Clytemnestra' s  death  cry  rings  out,  and  Elektra' s  terrible  words 
"Strike  again!"  She  paces  before  the  closed  door,  keeping  off  the 
terrified  maids  that  rush  into  the  court,  but  hearing  Aegisthus  ap- 
proach they  run  off  again.  Elektra  asks  Aegisthus  if  she  may  light 
him  to  the  palace  door.  The  exultation,  the  subdued  triumph  of 
Elektra  at  this  moment,  the  strange  steps  that  she  begins  to  take,  that 
seem  somehow  part  of  her  subtle  words — the  beginning  of  her  weird 
dance — are  all  extraordinarily  expressed  in  the  orchestra. 

A  moment  later  Aegisthus  appears  at  the  window  crying,  "Help, 
they  murder  me.  .  Does  no  one  hear  me.?"  And  in  a  voice  des- 
tined to  ring  in  one's  ears  for  long  afterwards,  Elektra  replies, 
"Agamemnon  hears  you!"  Then  Orestes  stabs  Aegisthus  at  the 
window  and  pulls  him  back  within,  and  Chrysothemis  rushes  in, 
telling  how  all  the  people  in  the  palace  are  crowding  about  Orestes 
and  kissing  his  feet.  But  Elektra  has  begun  to  slip  from  the  world 
of  reality.  "Be  silent  and  dance,"  she  says.  "One  thing  remains 
for  those  who  are  as  happy  as  we, — to  be  silent  and  dance."  And 
she  begins  to  dance,  but  after  a  moment  sinks  upon  the  floor  lifeless. 
The  curtain  falls  upon  Chrysothemis  beating  upon  the  closed  door 
calling,  "Orestes." 

THERE  are  forty-five  leading  motives  noted  in  the  oflScial  "Fuh- 
rer,"  the  shortest  being  that  of  Elektra'' s  ever-present  remem- 
brance of  Agamemno7i,  which  is  combined  in  certain  passages 
of  great  beauty.  Other  noticeable  themes  are  those  of  the  axe,  the 
trailing  and  slipping  of  the  sacrificial  animals,  Clytemnestra's  dream 
and  fear  of  death,  the  subtle  hypocrisy  of  Elektra  with  her  mother,  a 
ti.eme  signifying  Elektra  s  royal  nature,  Elektra' s  prophecy  of  ven- 
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Elektra  (krull)    xxn  Orestes  (perron)  — 

"you     will     do     it     alone — POOR     CHILD." 


Elektra — "agamemnon,  father,  i  will 

SEE  THEE  !      LEAVE   ME   NOT  ALONE." 


Elektra  and  Aegisthus    (sembach)  — 

"why,    there    is    no    LIGHT    WITHIN." 
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MME.  MARIETTE  MAZARIN,  FRENCH  DRAMATIC 
SOPRANO,  WILL  SING  Elektva  AT  THE  MAN- 
HATTAN OPERA  HOUSE  THIS  SEASON:  MME. 
MAZARIN    IS    FROM    THE    OPERA    AT    BRUSSELS. 


MME.   CARMEN    MELIR,    HAYTIAN    DRAMATIC   SOPRANO, 
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geance,  music  descriptive  of  the  womanly  nature  of  Chrysothemis, 
of  the  shining  of  the  jewels  that  consoled  Clytemnestra,  the  triumph 
of  Elektra,  and  her  dance. 

Episodes  of  striking  beauty  are  EleJdras  tragic  apostrophe  to  her 
dead  father,  the  lovely  melodies  in  the  scene  between  the  sisters  and 
in  the  scene  between  EleJdra  and  Orestes.  The  music  descriptive 
of  Orestes' s  supposed  death  is  deeply  expressive  of  Elektra's  anguish. 
The  tonal  picture  of  Clytemnestra' s  dream  is  full  of  shudders  and  hor- 
rors. The  exhuming  of  the  axe  and  the  realism  of  the  sacrificed 
animals  are  inexpressibly  gruesome.  The  passages  depicting  Cly- 
temnestra s  death  are  fitly  descriptive  of  the  Nemesis  overtaking  that 
terrible  person,  and  with  true  dramatic  sense  Strauss  has  made 
the  death  of  Aegisthus  weaker,  as  he  was  a  weaker  and  more  futile 
character. 

Just  how  much  the  effect  of  the  opera  owes  to  Frau  Krull's  extra- 
ordinary EleJdra  Richard  Strauss  fully  appreciates.  It  was  after 
seeing  her  Salome  performance  that  he  requested  that  she  should  be 
the  interpreter  of  Elektra,  and  later,  not  being  satisfied  with  the  Berhn 
Elektra,  he  asked  to  have  KruU  in  Berhn.  There  she  received  an  unpre- 
cedented ovation  even  from  the  partisan  Berhners.  It  is  safe  to  say, 
all  things  considered,  that  the  operatic  stage  has  never  seen  a  more 
extraordinary  performance.  The  opera  is  not  only  given  in  one 
unbroken  act,  but  the  role  of  Elektra,  aside  from  the  unimaginable 
difficulties  of  the  music,  is  longer  than  the  part  of  Brimnhilde  in 
"Die  Gotterdiimmerung"  and  "Siegfried"  combined.  Yet  Krull 
carries  it  through  chmaxes  of  progressive  and  varied  intensity  to  the 
final  cHmax.  She  is  terrible  as  she  has  not  been  before  at  the  supreme 
moment  when  she  paces  like  a  panther  before  the  closed  door  behind 
which  the  vengeance  is  being  accomphshed.  x\nd  at  the  last,  in  the 
dance — words  fail  in  the  attempt  to  describe  that  strange  and  fearful 
expression  of  the  accomplished  purpose. 

When  he  had  first  seen  this  dance  at  rehearsal,  Strauss  demanded 
of  Krull,  ''Kind,  who  has  taught  you  that.?"  She  responded — 
how  simply  one  can  imagine  after  meeting  her— "I  thought  it  out 
myself."  And  no  wonder  Strauss  rephed,  "It  is  a  miracle."  Krull 
says  that  when  she  was  preparing  the  role,  not  being  a  dancer, 
she  sent  for  the  ballet  instructor  to  teach  her  a  dance,  but  that  she 
could  not  feel  that  the  steps  suggested  were  the  right  thing  for  her 
that  terrible  moment,  and  so — she  thought  it  out  herself.  That  dance 
alone  is  upon  the  plane  of  classic  tragedy.  It  is  a  thing  to  freeze 
the  blood,  and  it  is  beautiful  enough  in  its  intangible  terrible  fashion 
to  be  the  figment  of  a  dream. 


ELEKTRA  US    DRESDEN 

FRAU  KRULL  has  not  only  a  beautiful  voice  with  a  marked 
individuality  of  tone  as  well  as  an  unusual  gift  of  emotional  ex- 
pression, but  what  is  most  rare  in  Germany — and  alas  every- 
where!— a  fine  vocal  art.  Only  this  art  can  have  saved  her  voice  from 
permanent  injury  after  the  two  hundred  and  sixteen  rehearsals  of 
preparation  for  this  superhuman  task.  And  in  this  connection  it 
might  as  well  be  said  that  nothing  is  more  absurd  than  the  remark 
made  by  some  singers  that  it  does  not  matter  what  kind  of  a  voice  a 
singer  has  for  a  Strauss  opera.  While  it  is  easy  to  understand  the 
reluctance  of  an  artist  to  subject  his  or  her  organ  to  the  dangerous 
strain  involved,  the  composer's  full  effect  can  never  be  achieved  by 
a  voice  without  beauty,  or  with  defective  intonation.  Recall,  for 
example,  the  difference  between  van  Rooy's  rough  singing  of  Jokaanan 
in  "Salome"  \^ith  Dufranne's  musical  interpretation  of  the  same 
role.  In  spite  of  the  tremendous  volume  of  sound  of  the  great  orches- 
tra anyone  with  a  musical  ear  could  realize  the  difference  between 
the  effect  of  Krull's  singing,  which  was  quite  invariably  true,  and  that 
of  Frau  Chavanne  and  Fraulem  Siems,  who  were  many  times  noticeably 
incorrect  in  intonation.  Indeed  Krull's  tones— largely  through  her 
art  in  placing  them — dominate  even  the  composer's  tremendous  or- 
chestral ensemble  through  their  carrying  quality  rather  than  their  size. 

Krull  like  Ternina,  is  unique  in  possessing  both  voice  and  dra- 
matic genius.  The  well-worn,  if  beautiful,  role  of  Elizabeth  she  fills 
with  new  life,  and  this  part,  by  the  way,  furnishes  an  interesting 
contrast  to  her  Elektra.  For  from  the  moment  that  she  becomes 
aware  of  Tannhausers  mortal  sin  she  becomes  again  the  woman 
possessed  by  a  purpose.  As  Elektra  has  the  passion  to  destroy, 
Elizabeth  has  the  passion  to  save.  Yet  after  she  has  gained  the  chance 
of  salvation  for  her  lover  and  actually  sees  him  leaving  her  to  join  the 
pilgrims,  when  she  falls  back  upon  her  uncle's  arm  it  is  as  if  every- 
thing had  gone  from  her.  And  in  the  last  her  final  appeal  to  heaven 
seems  like  a  literal  going  up  of  the  soul  in  prayer.  I  know  of  nothing 
so  moving  in  any  operatic  impersonation,  with  the  exception  of 
Ternina's  last  moment  in  "Die  Gotterdammerung,"  as  these  two 
climaxes  in  Krull's  Elizabeth. 

Her  Sieglinde  is  equally  her  own,  subtle  in  detail, — beautiful  and 
touching.  As  Marta,  the  unhappy  peasant  heroine  of  "Tiefland," 
she  is  a  primitive  peasant  to  her  slightest  movement,  yet  the  appeal 
of  it  goes  to  the  heart.  Her  singing  of  her  unhappy  story  to  the  old 
shepherd  is  not  only  moving,  but  of  inexpressible  musical  beauty. 
If  she  could  have  sung  the  role  here  no  doubt  that  beautiful  opera 
would  have  had  a  different  fate. 

Not  a  slender  woman  from  the  American  standpoint, — ^yet  not  a 
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large  one  from  the  German — she  produces  an  effect  that  is  the 
opposite  of  solidity.  One  associates  her  face  with  the  idea  of  light. 
Her  facial  expression  is  not  premeditated,  but  comes  with  the  feeling 
of  her  part.  And  as  she  speaks  or  acts  her  eyes  are  full  of  a  light 
that  seems  to  overflow  her  face.  In  the  categorical  sense  she  might 
seem  to  lack  beauty,  except  for  her  large  blue  eyes  and  sensitive, 
lightly  set  eyebrows,  yet  it  is  a  face  in  which  so  much  can  happen  that 
one  has  no  especial  consciousness  of  features,  but  only  of  the  chang- 
ing reflections  of  thought  and  emotion  passing  over  it,  which  give 
it  moments  of  that  fluid  intangible  quality  of  beauty  which  to  certain 
minds  must  always  be  the  real  beauty,  the  thing  that  cannot  be  fixed 
by  the  detaining  finger  of  analysis.  That  KrulT  is  a  musician  as  well 
as  an  opera  singer — also  not  too  frequent  an  occurrence — one  realizes 
as  she  discusses  the  Strauss  orchestration.  She  said,  too,  that  it  was 
difficult  for  her  to  imagine  Elektra  in  French,  and  while  she  is  German 
C'aber  durch  und  durch,''  she  added)  her  reason  was  an  artistic  one, 
not  one  of  national  prejudice. 

"French  is  a  beautiful  language,  of  course,"  she  said,  "but  I 
cannot  feel  it  quite  the  right  vehicle  for  the  story  of  Elektra.  Think, 
for  example — when  she  exclaims  in  that  first  moment,  ^Allein,  weh 
ganz  allein,' — and  even  in  her  speech  the  powerful  words  were  weighted 
with  tragedy — then  in  French,  '  Seule  toute  seulef — the  French  seems 
— too — well — too  elegant.^' 

We  spoke  of  America  and  she  said,  "Frau  Schumann-Heink  tells 
me  that  in  America  you  care  most  of  all  for  the  art  of  beautiful  singing." 

ALTHOUGH  Krull  has  been  in  the  Dresden  opera  company 
for  eight  years  she  was,  up  to  the  time  of  her  "Salome"  success, 
kept  back,  as  is  the  German  way  with  the  younger  singers. 
She  should  make  a  wonderful  Isolde  when  she  comes  to  sing  it.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  her  enthusiasm  for  the  Strauss  operas  will  not 
lead  her  into  sacrificing  a  voice  of  rare  and  lovely  quality.  May 
we  hear  her  some  day  in  America. 

And  so — into  the  quiet  Platz  again,  the  comfortable  scramble  into 
the  Green  Bus,  the  few  minutes'  wait  for  the  places  to  be  filled,  and 
the  unhurried  start.  Perhaps  one  needs  an  atmosphere  as  quiet, 
an  environment  as  simple,  to  appreciate  such  a  violent  work  as 
"Elektra,"  to  see  it  in  its  proper  value. 

As  you  pass  under  the  arch  and  jog  gently  home,  the  horse's 
hoofs  echoing  hollowly  upon  the  cobbles  of  the  narrow  street,  the 
tumult  of  the  orchestra,  the  wild  cries  of  Elektra,  slowly  subside  in 
your  ears,  but  in  the  dark  the  image  still  remains  of  that  wild  figure 
performing  its  strange  and  terrible  rite,  a  veritable  dance  of  death! 
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RAPID  GROWTH  OF  THE  GARDEN  CITY 
MOVEMENT,  WHICH  PROMISES  TO  RE- 
ORGANIZE SOCIAL  CONDITIONS  ALL  OVER 
THE  WORLD:  BY  THE  EDITOR 

"Long-continued  effort,  in  spite  of  failure  and  defeat,  is  the  forerunner  of  complete 
success.  He  who  wishes  to  achieve  success  may  turn  past  defeat  into  future  victory  by 
observino;  one  condition.  He  must  profit  by  past  experiences  and  aim  at  retaining  all 
the  strong  points  without  the  weaknesses  of  former  efforts."  —  Ebenezer  Howard  in 
"Garden   Cities  of  Tomorrow." 

r]HE  surest  test  of  the  ultimate  practicability  of  an  ideal 
is  >  the   vitality   with   which  it  persists  in  the  face  of 
defeat,    discouragement    and    the    apparently    insur- 
mountable   barriers    of    settled    adverse    conditions. 
Especially  is  this  true  with  reference  to  every  advance 
we  have  made  in  the  long  and  slow  process  of  evolving 
our  modern  civilization,  and  never  more  true  than  it 
is  today,  when,  unless  all  signs  fail,  we  stand  at  the  threshold  of  a 
complete  and  orderly  reorganization  of  the  entire  fabric  of  present- 
day  social  and  industrial  conditions. 

The  change  which  bids  fair  to  take  place  within  the  lifetime  of 
the  generation  now  growing  up  will  be  due  to  no  sudden  conversion 
or  violent  upheaval,  but  to  causes  which,  under  all  the  surface  unrest, 
agitation  and  discontent,  have  been  shaping  quietly  during  the  past 
century.  The  perpetual  need  for  reform  and  the  spirit  which  seeks 
it  ardently,  if  not  always  wisely,  is  one  of  the  essential  elements  of 
civilization;  it  is  the  little  leaven  which  leaveneth  the  whole  lump, 
and  when  it  perishes  the  social  order  perishes  with  it.  Therefore, 
a  period  of  widespread  restlessness  and  discontent  with  existing  con- 
ditions is  always  a  period  big  with  promise  of  a  coming  change,  the 
evidences  of  which  usually  exist  for  a  long  time  before  they  receive 
any  general  recognition. 

We  do  not  need  to  be  reminded  that  the  dream  of  the  world  for 
ages  has  been  the  ideal  city  of  the  future — a  community  which  will 
unite  with  the  fullest  civic  life  and  opportunity,  the  freedom  and 
healthfulness  of  the  country,  and  in  which  the  citizens,  merely  because 
of  their  citizenship,  will  be  entitled  to  share  in  all  the  benefits  of  the 
commonwealth.  In  this  ideal  community,  as  it  has  been  outlined 
for  us  over  and  over  again,  the  veiy  failings  of  human  nature, — the 
self-seeking  and  combativeness  which  are  the  life  blood  of  individual- 
ism,— will  be  transmuted  by  the  new  conditions  of  life  into  recogni- 
tion of,  and  striving  for,  the  wider  good  which  includes  the  whole 
community;  class  antagonism  will  be  replaced  by  mutual  understand- 
ing and  good  will,  and  all  alike  will  have  the  opportunity  to  live, 
work  and  enjoy. 
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The  vision  of  this  ideal  community  has  been  given  to  many,  and 
each  has  given  it  to  the  world  in  the  form  in  which  it  appeared  to  him . 
Until  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  men  for  the  most  part 
contented  themselves  with  writing  philosophical  treatises  upon  the 
Utopia  that  might  be  if  it  were  only  possible  to  regenerate  human 
nature.  But  the  nineteenth  century,  going  a  step  further,  sought  to 
make  practical  application  of  such  theories,  either  in  the  form  of 
communities  which  lived  apart  from  the  world  and  were  ruled  abso- 
lutely by  the  will  of  the  founder,  or  by  experiments  in  various  forms 
of  philanthropic  industrialism,  like  that  of  Robert  Owen.  Later, 
within  the  past  decade  or  so,  have  come  the  model  factories  with 
model  villages  attached;  the  blocks  of  model  tenements  which  in 
many  cities  have  replaced  the  worst  of  the  old  slums;  all  sorts  of  or- 
ganizations, on  a  more  or  less  scientific  basis,  for  the  amelioration  of 
poverty  and  wretchedness,  and,  side  by  side  with  these,  a  widespread 
effort  toward  civic  improvement.  In  a  haphazard  sort  of  way  we 
have  realized  this  and  have  been  encouraged  and  gratified  by  it. 
Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  done,  the  whole  movement 
so  far  has  seemed  to  be  held  in  solution,  as  it  were,  and  the  difficulties 
incident  to  the  established  order  have  been  intensified. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  all  discouragement,  the  movement  toward  a  general 
reform  has  gone  steadily  on.  All  over  the  world  we  hear  of  plans 
to  reorganize  great  cities  with  a  view  to  abolishing  slums  and  afford- 
ing healthier  conditions  of  life  for  all  the  citizens  and  especially 
for  the  poorer  classes ;  shrewd  business  men ,  the  heads  of  great  com- 
mercial or  industrial  organizations,  have  seen  that  their  best  policy 
lay  in  providing  their  workers  with  healthful  and  comfortable  sur- 
roundings, and  the  movement  to  restore  agriculture  to  its  old-time 
dignity  and  prosperity  and  so  induce  people  to  remain  on  the  land 
instead  of  crowding  into  the  already  overcrowded  cities  has  been 
energetically  furthered  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe  and  even  in 
America.  So,  step  by  step,  all  efforts  toward  social  and  industrial 
reorganization  have  been  tending  toward  the  goal  which  all,  by  com- 
mon consent,  have  established  as  a  starting  point  from  which  must 
gradually  grow  a  new  and  better  order  of  things, — namely,  the  creation 
of  an  environment  that  will  make  possible  the  healthy  development 
of  the  coming  generation. 

The  need  for  such  a  starting  point  has  unquestionably  been  met 
by  the  garden  city  movement,  which  already  has  taken  firm  hold  in 
England,  Germany,  France,  Austria,  Switzerland,  New  Zealand 
and  even  Central  America,  to  say  nothing  of  the  tentative  experi- 
ments along  similar  lines  in  the  United  States.  Under  various  names 
certain  phases  of  this  movement  have  been  the  subject  of  experi- 
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ment  for  more  than  a  century,  for  in  seventeen  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  Thomas  Spence,  in  a  lecture  read  before  the  Philosophical  Society 
in  Newcastle,  outlined  what  is  now  the  basic  principle  in  the  creation  of 
garden  cities,  villages  and  suburbs  upon  a  cooperative  basis.  The  idea 
did  not  appeal  to  the  conservative  British  mind  and  the  daring  re- 
former was  sufficiently  in  advance  of  his  age  to  incur  the  penalty 
of  expulsion  from  the  body  of  learned  men  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber. The  plans  for  civic  improvement,  however,  proved  more  pop- 
ular both  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent,  for  the  gradual 
transformation  of  Paris  began  over  sixty  years  ago;  it  is  forty  years 
since  the  slums  disappeared  from  Berlin,  and  since  that  time  eighty- 
eight  acres  in  the  center  of  Glasgow  have  been  remodeled.  Bir- 
mingham has  transformed  ninety-three  acres  of  wretched  slums 
into  broad  streets  and  stately  buildings,  and  Vienna  has  been  sur- 
rounded with  a  magnificent  ring  of  parks  and  avenues  and  will 
shortly  undergo  a  thorough  remodeling  in  the  more  crowded  parts 
of  the  city. 

The  reason  why  all  these  reforms  have  failed  to  put  a  different 
face  upon  present-day  social  conditions  is  that  they  have  been  carried 
on  by  governments,  cities,  philanthropical  societies  and  large  bus- 
iness organizations.  Beyond  paying  the  taxes  necessary  to  carry  out 
public  improvements,  the  people  have  had  no  share  in  them  nor 
have  they  been  consulted  in  any  way.  Therefore,  although  all  the 
preliminary  steps  have  been  taken  to  bring  about  a  thorough-go- 
ing reform,  the  necessity  for  making  some  definite  and  persistent 
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effort  to  reorganize  life  and  work  has  for  the  most  part  failed  to  take 
deep  and  permanent  root  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  Something 
was  needed  to  crystallize  the  situation  and,  judging  from  the  develop- 
ment of  the  past  few  years,  that  one  thing  has  been  supplied  by  the 
garden  city  movement  as  it  exists  today. 

The  best  working  plan  for  the  development  of  what  are  called 
garden  cities,  suburbs  and  villages,  is  found  in  England,  because 
about  ten  years  ago  Mr.  Ebenezer  Howard  wrote  a  little  book  en- 
titled "Tomorrow,"  in  which  he  offered  for  consideration — not  a 
new  proposition,  but  one  formed  from  the  strongest  features  of  three 
old  ones.  He  took  the  idea  of  an  organized  migratory  movement 
of  population  from  Wakefield  and  Prof.  Marshall ;  added  to  this  the 
system  of  land  tenure  proposed  by  Thomas  Spence  and  afterward,  with 
modifications,  by  Herbert  Spencer,  and  completed  the  scheme  by  adopt- 
ing the  main  points  of  the  plan  for  a  model  city,  published  nearly  fifty 
years  ago  by  James  S.  Buckingham.  By  the  combination  of  these 
three  propositions  Mr.  Howard  evolved  the  commonsense  scheme 
of  developing  along  sound  economic  lines  the  building  of  garden 
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cities  and  suburbs  which  should  combine  the  advantages  of  town 
and  country;  adding  to  this  a  practical  working  plan  by  which  these 
cities  and  suburbs  might  be  built  largely  by  the  tenants  themselves, 
and  arranging  that  all  revenues,  over  and  above  a  certain  fixed  per- 
centage set  aside  to  pay  the  bonded  indebtedness,  should  be  used 
for  the  development  of  the  city,  suburb  or  village  as  the  case  might  be. 

Too  wise  to  risk  failure  by  attempting  too  much,  Mr.  Howard 
resolved  to  concentrate  all  the  thought  and  attention  of  the  cona- 
pany  which  was  formed  to  carry  out  his  idea,  upon  a  single  experi- 
ment that  should  be  sufficiently  large  to  be  at  once  attractive  and 
resourceful,  and  yet  not  too  large  to  be  handled  like  any  business 
enterprise.  This  decision  resulted  in  the  founding  of  the  first  Gar- 
den City  about  six  years  ago  at  Letchworth,  in  Hertfordshire.  The 
planning  of  the  Garden  City  by  Messrs.  Barry  Parker  and  Raymond 
Unwin  and  its  subsequent' rapid  growth  and  complete  success  are 
matters  of  general  knowledge,  but  in  this  country  it  is  probable  that 
few  people  realize  how  the  garden  city  idea  has  spread  over  England, 
France  and  Germany  and  how  the  work  of  the  organizers  has  been 
aided  by  the  establishment  of  the  Copartnership  Tenants'  Society. 
This  last  development  is  most  important  because  it  represents  the 
cooperation  of  the  people  themselves,  without  which  no  permanent 
reform  can  take  place. 

The  chief  object  of  the  promoters  of  the  garden  city  idea  has  been 
to  bring  about  a  spontaneous  movement  of  the  people  back  to  the 
land  by  creating  conditions  that  will  give  them  the  advantages  of 
city  and  country  life  combined,  and  to  keep  the  whole  thing  on  an 
economic  basis  that  will  afford  comfort  and  prosperity  to  people  of 
very  moderate  means.  This  is  done  by  purchasing  a  tract  of  un- 
developed agricultural  land  and  building  upon  it  a  town  or  village 
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that  is  planned  as  a  whole  and  built  without  the  disadvantage  of 
having  to  overcome  bad  existing  conditions.  This  means  a  great 
saving  from  the  beginning  and,  as  ground  rents  are  all  based  upon 
the  original  value  of  the  land  and  the  greater  part  of  the  revenue  derived 
from  the  rental  of  buildings  is  applied  to  the  improvement  of  the  town, 
the  shareholding  tenants  naturally  receive  pretty  good  returns  from  their 
investment.  The  Copartnership  Tenants'  Societies  are  cooperative 
associations  which  build  and  own  cottage  property  developed  on  garden 
village  lines  and  held  in  common  by  the  society.  They  are  the  latest  out- 
come of  the  cooperative  idea  which  in  its  youth,  in  the  days  of  Robert 
Owen,  dreamed  of  the  ideal  community,  but  the  communities  that 
attempted  to  put  it  into  effect  failed  because  they  were  the  result 
of  despair  with  general  conditions  rather  than  of  any  hope  of  altering 
them.  They  were  to  be  a  refuge  from  the  world  and  were  to  be  self- 
supporting.  The  modern  Tenants'  Society  recognizes  itself  to  be 
only  a  part  of  the  larger  community  and  is  based  upon  the  truth  that 
the  recognition  of  obligations  toward  one's  neighbors  develops  the 
spirit  of  citizenship  toward  the  larger  whole.  There  are  already 
in  England  ten  of  these  societies,  affiliated  with  a  central  societv 
which  organizes  all  the  business  dealings.  This  central  society  has, 
for  example,  a  central  trading  department  which  enables  the  affiliated 
societies  to  pool  their  orders  and  buy  their  building  materials  more 
advantageously  in  bulk  than  would  be  possible  if  they  worked  in- 
dependently, to  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  the  best  architects 
and  builders,  and  to  do  everything  on  a  large  scale.  All  the  tenants 
are  shareholders  and  the  rules  of  the  society  provide  for  an  equitable 
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sharing  in  the  advantages  of  all  profits  and  also  for  security  against 
loss  in  the  event  of  death  or  removal.  Without  them  the  garden  city 
movement  would  hardly  have  developed  as  rapidly  as  it  has,  but 
with  them  there  is  practically  no  limit  to  its  far-reaching  influence. 
Next  to  the  Garden  City  at  Letchworth,  which  shows  the  entire 
feasibility  of  the  idea  of  establishing  an  independent  and  self-contained 
industrial  city,  built  de  novo  out  in  the  open  country  and  having 
room  among  its  industries  for  agriculture,  perhaps  the  best  example 
of  the  development  of  the  garden  village  theory  is  found  in  the  Hamp- 
stead  Garden  Suburb,  which  has  grown  so  swiftly  that  it  might 
almost  be  said  to  have  sprung  up  over  night.     Two  years  ago  the 

f round  upon  which  it  stands  was  unbroken;  now  the  beautiful  and 
usy  little  town,  planned  like  Letchworth  by  Messrs.  Barry  Parker 
and  Raymond  Unwin,  looks  as  if  it  had  been  there  for  years.  It 
stands  upon  the  old  estate  of  Wyldes,  just  north  of  Hampstead  Heath 
on  the  outskirts  of  London,  and  was  created  to  put  within  the  reach 
of  working  people  the  opportunity  of  living  in  a  pleasant  country 
village  within  a  twopenny  fare  of  London  and  having  a  comfortable 
cottage  at  a  moderate  rent.  The  promoters  of  the  Hampstead  Gar- 
den Suburb  are  all  people  interested  in  the  question  of  better  housing 
in  England  and  many  of  them  are  among  the  original  promoters  of 
the  Garden  City  at  Letchworth.  They  hold  the  belief  that  if  the 
opportunity  were  once  provided  for  working  people  to  live  under 
better  conditions  it  would  be  eagerly  seized,  and  their  belief  has  been 
fully  justified  by  the  event.  Every  house  in  the  suburb  was  sold 
or  rented  before  the  first  stone  of  the  foundation  was  laid,  and  it  is 
probable  that  it  will  reach  the  prescribed  population  limit  of  twelve 
thousand  within  the  next  year  or  two. 

Hampstead  Garden  Suburb,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  example 
of  all  the  garden  villages  and  suburbs  developed  in  England  within 
the  past  five  or  six  years,  has  been  planned  in  a  wise  and  far-sighted 
manner.  The  Wyldes  estate,  which  was  formerly  the  property  of 
Eton  College,  contains  about  two  hundred  and  forty  acres.  Of 
this,  eighty  acres  have  been  set  aside  for  an  extension  to  that  historic 
bit  of  common  land  known  as  Hampstead  Heath,  which  means  that 
it  will  be  preserved  as  an  open  space.  This  tract  forms  a  broad 
tongue  of  land  extending  into  the  heart  of  the  estate  and  all  the  re- 
maining land  has  been  laid  out  upon  a  coherent  and  well-considered 
plan,  as  a  garden  suburb.  The  larger  houses,  each  one  surrounded 
by  a  garden  from  one  to  three  acres  in  extent,  lie  to  the  south,  many 
of  them  fronting  upon  the  Hampstead  Heath  extension,  and  beyond 
that  less  ambitious  houses  are  built  upon  smaller  plots  for  people  of 
lesser  means.     The  northern  part  of  the  tract  is  given  over  to  the 
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building  of  workmen's  cottages,  singly  and  in  groups,  care  being 
taken  always  to  reserve  plenty  of  ground  space  for  gardens,  orchards, 
playgrounds,  and  open  greensward. 

One  of  the  fundamental  principles  vrhich  led  to  the  building  of 
garden  villages  has  been  carefully  observed  in  the  planning  of  the 
Hampstead  Garden  Suburb,  and  that  is  the  friendly  mingling  of  all 
classes.  The  promoters  hold  the  belief  that  society  is  impo\'erished 
by  class  divisions  and  that  each  class  loses  more  than  it  realizes  in 
being  shut  away  from  a  knowledge  of  ways  of  living  other  than  its 
own.  As  this  estate  has  had  the  advantage  of  being  planned  as  a 
whole,  and  not  in  piecemeal  as  plots  are  taken  by  different  builders, 
it  has  been  made  an  essential  condition  of  building  that  the  dwellings 
of  all  be  made  attractive, — each  with  its  own  distinctive  character,— 
as  are  the  cottages  and  manor  houses  of  the  English  villages.  The 
larger  gardens  of  the  rich  help  to  keep  the  air  pure  and  the  view 
open;  and  the  cottage  gardens  add  the  homelike,  generous  element 
which  ever  follows  the  spade  when  wielded  as  man's  recreation. 
Each  detached  house  is  surrounded  with  its  own  garden  and,  when 
a  group  of  houses  are  combined  under  one  roof  as  is  frequently  the 
case,  a  larger  space  is  allotted  for  the  common  garden  or  green. 
The  whole  place  reminds  one  of  an  Enolish  villao-e  on  a  larw  scale 
and  m  perfect  repair,  and  anyone  who  has  ever  seen  an  English  vil- 
lage knows  that  nothing  else  in  the  world  fulfils  quite  so  completely 
all  that  one  has  dreamed  of  as  an  ideally  beautiful  and  restful  place 
to  live.  The  architects,  working  in  consultation  with  Messrs.  Parker 
and  Unwin,  who  supervise  all  the  plans,  have  avowedly  taken  as 
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examples  the  cottages  and  farmliouses  of  old  England  and  have 
kept  intact  the  style  which,  more  than  any  other,  is  suited  to  the 
country,  even  while  modifying  the  buildings  to  suit  the  most  modern 
requirements. 

One  of  the  first  principles  observed  in  the  planning  of  the  suburb 
was  that  this  tract  of  land  was  intended  to  be  built  on,  not  built  up. 
To  this  end  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  secured  limiting  the  number 
of  houses  to  be  built  to  the  acre  to  twelve,  instead  of  fifty,  so  that  the 
garden  space  is  ample  and  is  forever  secured  against  encroachment. 
The  houses  are  most  effectively  grouped  around  crescents  or  quad- 
rangles or  are  scattered  singly  along  irregular,  winding  roads.     The 
great  charm  of  the  place  is  due  to  the  fact  that  every  bit  of  natural 
beauty  has  been  preserved.     Not  a  tree  has  been  taken  down  nor  a 
hedgerow  disturbed, — and  Wyldes,  like  Hampstead  Heath,  has  been 
famous  for  centuries  for  its  magnificent  trees  and  fine  old  hedges  of 
thorn.     Where  the  town  plan,  as  it  was  first  laid  out,  did  not  agree 
with  the  position  of  the  trees,  hedges  and  other  long-established 
features,  the  plan  was  altered.     Therefore,  the  streets  and  driveways, 
instead  of  being  laid  out  in  prim  squares  or  diagonals,  follow  the  lines 
of  the  hedges,  and  here  and  there  a  house  nestles  close  to  the  base 
of  a  fine  old  tree  which  forms  the  chief  glory  of  the  little  garden,  and 
seems  to  shelter  and  protect  the  cottage  at  its  feet.     The  effect  of 
this  policy  can  hardly  be  realized  by  people  who  are  accustomed  to 
seeing  a  new  tract  of  land  developed  for  building  purposes  by  the 
usual  means  of  removing  every  scrap  of  timber,  filling  up  every  in- 
equality, and  leveling  the  whole  surface  into  flat  monotony,  to  be 
planted  anew  with  infant  trees  and  shrubs  after  the  houses  are  built. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  all  such  "development"  was  ruled  out 
of  Hampstead  Garden  Suburb  from  the  very  beginning  and  to  this 
bit  of  wisdom  it  owes  the  appearance  of  age  and  permanence  which 
usually  belongs  only  to  an  old  town.     This  effect  is  heightened  by 
the   appearance  of  the   houses   themselves,   which   are   wonderfully 
rich  and  mellow  in  coloring.     As  the  English  law  forbids  the  build- 
ing of  wooden  houses,  these  are  all  of  stone,  brick  or  rough-cast  cement, 
with  roofs  of  pan  tiles  or  heavy,  rough  slates.     Nearly  all  these  roofs 
are  red  and  where  cement  is  used  for  the  walls  it  is,  for  the  most  part, 
colored  to  a  warm  biscuit  brown,  which  blends  beautifully  with  the 
dull  red  or  fawn  of  the  bricks  and  the  varied  colorings  found  in  split 
stone. 

The  social  element,  which  is,  after  all,  the  main  object  of  the 
whole  movement  toward  garden  villages  and  better  housing,  pre- 
dominates in  Hampstead  Garden  Suburbs.  While  it  is  possible 
there  to  pay  any  rent  one  pleases  for  a  dwelling  as  large  and  elab- 
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orate  as  one  may  wish, — provided  always  it  conforms  in  style  to  the 
general  appearance  of  the  village, — there  is  group  after  group  of 
workmen's  cottages  for  which  the  rent  averages  six  shillings,  or  about 
one  dollar  and  fifty  cents,  a  week.  These  cottages  are  well  planned, 
well  built  and  thoroughly  sanitary,  comfortable  and  convenient  as 
well  as  beautiful  to  look  at.  Sometimes  there  will  be  a  row  of  three 
or  four  under  a  superb  sweep  of  roof,  terminating  with  large  gables 
which  form  the  roofs  of  the  cottages  at  either  end.  Again  a  group 
will  be  adjusted  so  that  it  occupies  a  comer  to  the  best  advantage, 
or  a  larger  group  may  surround  the  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle 
with  the  garden  in  the  center.  Wherever  it  is  possible  these  grouped 
buildings  have  certain  conveniences  to  be  used  in  common,  such  as 
the  laundry,  drying  room  or  bakehouse,  and  the  intention  is  to  increase 
the  scope  and  effectiveness  of  these  cooperative  features  as  rapidly 
as  is  found  feasible. 

Also  there  are  buildings  that  are  frankly  communal  in  their 
nature,  while  at  the  same  time  preserving  the  freedom  and  privacy 
of  individual  life.  One  large  quadrangle,  designed  by  M.  H.  Baillie 
Scott,  affords  accommodation  for  sixty  self-supporting  women,  each 
one  of  whom  has  her  own  little  self-contained  apartment  where  she 
can  *'keep  house"  to  her  heart's  content  and  yet,  if  she  chooses, 
avail  herself  of  the  convenience  of  having  her  main  meal  cooked 
and  ready  for  her  when  she  comes  home  after  a  day's  work.  Another 
large  building  is  for  young  men,  who  live  there  as  students  might  at 
college  and  enjoy  in  common  their  garden,  balconies  and  the  com- 
munity rooms  that  are  free  to  the  whole  building.  Still  another 
building  is  devoted  to  single-room  tenements,  each  intended  for  one 
or  two  persons  only,  whose  means  do  not  permit  a  larger  establish- 
ment. Each  tenement  consists  of  one  room  with  an  alcove  for  the 
bed  and  washing  apparatus,  a  scullery,  coal  cupboard,  larder,  ash 
bin  and  cupboards.  This  building  occupies  three  sides  of  a  quad- 
rangle, in  the  center  of  which  is  the  common  garden.  In  the  corner 
of  this  quadrangle  lives  the  porter,  who  looks  after  the  baths,  the 
ovens,  the  washing  troughs  and  the  drying  closets,  for  all  that  requires 
much  heat  or  causes  steam  or  odors  is  done  in  rooms  especially  set 
apart  for  such  uses. 

The  churches,  schools,  club  houses,  workshops  and  other  com- 
munity buildings  are  being  put  up  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  yet  the 
work  cannot  keep  pace  with  the  need  and  the  demand.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  a  large  part  of  the  dwellers  in  this  suburb  are  work- 
ing people  from  the  heart  of  London,  whose  means  would  allow 
them  only  one  or  two  tenement  rooms  in  the  most  crowded  districts 
of  the  city,  it  is  possible  to  realize  what  such  a  suburb  means.     Walk- 
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ing  through  the  streets  at  twilight  it  is  a  distinct  comfort  to  anyone 
interested  in  social  betterment  to  pass  a  group  of  cottages  and  see 
the  men,  who  have  come  home  from  their  day's  work,  sociably  en- 
gaged in  weeding  or  hoeing  and  calling  bits  of  chaff  or  gossip  to  one 
another  across  the  low  hedges  which  divide  their  gardens,  while  the 
women  sit  with  their  sewing  in  the  doorways  and  the  children  play 
on  the  green  that  is  common  to  all.  This  is  no  fancy  picture;  it  may 
be  seen  anywhere  at  any  time  when  the  weather  is  warm  enough  in 
Hampstead  Garden  Suburb,  and  the  best  of  it  is  that  it  may  also  be 
seen  in  the  similar  villages  which  are  growing  up  in  a  dozen  differ- 
ent places  throughout  England.  We  who  are  interested  in  civic 
improvement  in  America  would  do  well  to  add  to  our  plans  for  mag- 
nificent parkways,  costly  boulevards  and  great  city  extensions  some  con- 
sideration of  the  significance  of  this  garden  village  movement  and  what  it 
would  mean  if  it  were  introduced  and  put  on  an  effective  working  basis 
in  this  country.  W'ith  all  our  energy,  England  has  shot  far  ahead 
of  us  in  this  matter  and  from  this  time  forward  The  Craftsiman 
means  to  do  all  within  its  power  to  keep  its  readers  alive  to  what 
might  be  done  here  if  we  could  only  manage  to  set  aside  the  real 
estate  speculator  and  all  his  fellows,  and  try  the  experiment  of  de- 
veloping some  of  the  open  land  near  our  own  great  cities^  along  the 
lines  pursued  so  successfully  by  the  promoters  of  the  English  garden 
village. 
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GREAT      WALL      THAT      MARKS      THE      BOUNDARY 
BETWEEN    THE    VILLAGE  AND  HAJIPSTEAD  HEATH. 
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UNEXPLORED  BEAUTY  IN  THE  CANADIAN 
ROCKIES:  BY  LOUIS  AKIN 

iHROUGH  my  entire  life  of  intimate  association  with 

the  big  things  of  the  West  I  have  felt  that  sometime 

I  should  go  to  the  land  of  the  Canadian  Rockies  and 

the  Selkirks,  and  that  I  should  find  there  the  apothe- 

*osis   of   all   mountain   scenery,   my   ultimate   goal   of 

''beauty.     And  as  a  reward  for  my  faith  in  the  kind- 

^'::,  ness  of  Fate,  I  found  myself  this  last  summer  out  in 

the  midst  of  those  great  mountain  peaks,  knowing  them  by  name, 
feeling  familiar  with  them,  yet  not  even  stopping  to  pass  the 
time  of  day.  For  having  reached  the  goal  of  my  desire,  I 
realized  that  my  interest  had  passed  beyond,  and  that  I  was  headed 
for  that  place  marked  on  the  Canadian  maps  as  "Mountains  and 
Glaciers."  I  was  going  to  Lillooet,  to  a  land  of  things  utterly  primor- 
dial and  unpublished. 

Clinging  to  the  walls  of  a  magnificent  gorge  breaking  down 
through  the  western  foothills  of  the  Rockies,  the  railroad  on  which 
I  was  traveling  suddenly  turned  out  into  the  great  valley  of  the 
Fraser,  the  River  of  Gold  from  the  far  North.  From  here  my  way 
lay  northward  fifty  miles  by  stage,  and  all  through  mountains,  vast 
mountains  on  every  side.  They  piled  up,  height  upon  height,  on 
both  banks  of  the  river, — some  precipitous,  naked,  awful,  some  gentler 
of  contour,  clothed  in  a  green  velvet  of  spruce  and  pine,  and  every- 
where, the  great  walled  heights  streaked  and  patched  with  snow; 
through  an  occasional  break  in  the  outline,  still  higher,  masses  of 
glaciers  clinging  to  their  breasts. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  broad  smooth  valley  (or  was  it 
a  river  bed.'^)  spread  between  these  mountains  several  hundred  feet 
above  the  present  river  level,  but  the  River  of  Gold  has  been  a 
busy  river  and  its  activities  have  resulted  in  ninety-nine  per  cent, 
of  the  level  land  being  carried  out  to  sea,  leaving  only  bits  of  tillable 
bench  land  filling  in  the  bays  and  bends  on  both  shores.  These  are 
occupied  mainly  by  Indians,  and  the  ground  is  very  productive  under 
the  influence  of  irrigation.  Beyond  the  bit  of  habitation  called 
Lillooet,  out  to  the  northwestward,  there  is  practically  nothing  but 
mountains  and  glaciers  covering  thousands  of  square  miles.  The 
formation  is  peculiar.  The  earth's  crust  seems  to  have  been  torn  apart 
and  thrown  up  into  enormous  furrows.  Each  furrow  is  a  range.  The 
stratification  is  turned  on  edge,  and  the  jagged  black  masses,  raw  and  ter- 
rible, are  thrust  upward  into  a  dozen  unscalable,  inaccessible  Matter- 
horns,  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  feet  high.  Supporting  them  are  lesser 
masses;  while  sweeping  from  peak  to  peak  and  from  range  to  range 
are  snowfields  and  glaciers  of  greatest  magnitude  and  inexpressible 
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beauty.  Where  else  but  on  the  Pacific  slope,  with  its  extremes  of 
precipitation,  could  snow  enough  fall  to  store  up  such  inconceivable 
quantities  ?  It  is  what  might  be  expected  in  Alaska,  but  hardly 
within  a  few  hundred  miles  of  Vancouver. 

Yet  it  is  a  region  that  offers  very  little  reason  for  intimate  acquaint- 
ance. The  prospector  has  no  use  for  a  country  that  is  mostly  blank- 
eted with  snow  and  ice,  with  the  greater  part  standing  on  edge,  though 
the  gold  in  streams  flowing  away  from  it  has  kept  them  experimenting 
with  it  for  many  years.  The  Indian  does  not  need  it,  for  full  of  big 
game  though  it  must  be,  the  big-horn  and  mountain  goat  are  roaming 
in  herds  over  the  outlying  spurs.  But  surrounding  these  mountains 
in  every  direction  is  the  most  ideal  out  of  door  lands.  Any- 
where above  five  thousand  feet  you  may  ride  freely;  there  are 
magnificent  leagues  of  park-like  country,  all  aslope  one  way  or 
another,  but  easy  or  steep,  your  tough  little  cayuse  will  carry  you  over 
it,  up,  down  or  crosswise  at  a  run,  if  you  let  him !  Game  is  plenti- 
ful, big  and  little;  trout  are  in  every  stream  and  lake,  and  wood, 
water  and  grass  are  everywhere.  The  days  are  hot  and  the  nights 
are  cool,  even  snappy.  It  is  that  most  fascinating  zone  where  the 
Alpine  spruce  groups  itself  in  its  most  picturesque  way, — its  clusters 
of  spirelike  tops  broadening  out  at  the  base  into  a  well-nigh  impen- 
etrable hedge,  that,  surrounding  an  entire  group  of  trees,  offers  safe 
and  sheltered  haven  in  time  of  storm  to  the  wild  things  of  the  high- 
lands. 

High  up  are  emerald  green  lakes  that  defy  the  palette,  some  at 
the  very  foot  of  glaciers  and  bearing  gleaming  icebergs  on  their  placid 
bosoms;  some  lower  down,  set  in  warm  green  meadows  with  spruce- 
green  backing;  some  washing  the  base  of  cheerless  granite  heights, 
black  and  barren.  And  everywhere  are  flowers  and  ripe  luscious 
wild  strawberries, — all  in  September  and  October.  Spring  is  always 
here,  except  when  winter  is:  spring  grasses  and  blossoms  follow  the 
retreating  snowfields  right  up  the  mountains,  and  highest  of  all, 
blooming  and  living  its  brief  life  in  evident  happiness,  is  the  forget- 
me-not,  rooted  in  the  ice-cold  moisture  not  a  yard  from  the  snow's 
edge.  Then,  just  in  the  height  of  its  beauty  comes  a  blanket  of  new 
snow  to  cover  it  for  seven  or  eight  months'  rest.  It  is  the  sign.  It 
drives  the  grizzly  and  the  hoary  marmot  to  their  dens;  it  drives  the 
big-horn  and  goat  to  their  spruce  shelters ;  it  drives  the  mule  deer  and 
white  man  to  the  lowlands,  and  mountains  and  glaciers  are  supreme. 
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See  page  311. 


giant's  steps,  paradise  valley, 
in  the  canadian  rockies. 


See  page  311. 


MORANNE   LAKE,    VALLEY   OF  THE  TEN 
PEAKS,    IN    THE    CANADIAN    ROCKIES. 


A     CALiFUKXlA     llOL'SE    ENTIRELY    OF    SHINGLES,     WITH 
INTERESTING  VARIATION  IN  THE  USE  OF  THE   MATERIAL. 

A    SHINGLE   HOUSE   WITH    SLIGHT   SUGGESTION   OF  SWISS 
ARCHITECTURE    IN    DESIGN. 


AN      ATTRACTIVE      USE     OF      SHINGLES      AND     CEMENT 
IN     A     LARGE     HOUSE     ON     THE     CALIFORNIA     COAST. 


A  HOUSE  OF  EXCEPTIONAL  BEAUTY  OF  DESIGN,  THE 
CEMENT  FOUNDATION  USED  WITH  MASSIVE  EFFECT, 
YET      KEPT     IN      HARMONY      WITH     THE      SHINGLES. 


A  HOUSE  MODELED  NOTICEABLY  AFTER  SWISS  ARCHITECTURE: 
WHILE  THE  STRUCTURAL  EFFECT  IS  EXCELLENT,  THERE  IS  A 
SUGGESTION    OF    FUSSINESS    IN    THE    ORNAMENTATION. 

AN  HARMONIOUS  COMBINATION  OF  BRICK  AND  CEMENT:  THE 
FINISH    OF    WOOD    IS    BOTH    SIMPLE    AND    DECORATIVE. 


A  HOUSE  ENTIRELY  OF  CEMENT:  THE  TRIMMING  AND  SUPPORTS 
OF    WOOD    ARE    USED    WITH    DECORATIVE    INTENT. 


CALIFORNIA   CEMENT   HOUSE  IN   MISSION    STYLE:   THE    METHOD 
OF    USING    STONE    FOR    GARDEN    WALLS    IS    INTERESTING. 


INEXPENSIVE  CEMENT  CONSTRUCTION  FOR 
SUMMERTIME  AND  WEEK-END  COTTAGES  THAT 
THE  OWNER  MAY  ERECT  FOR  HIMSELF 

one  part,  which  may  be  purchased  al- 
ready prepared,  and  this  is  also  used  in 
laying  the  brick  and  stone.  Truss  metal 
lath  is  an  openwork  metal  sheathing  that 
comes  in  pieces  90  x  28  inches  square. 
The  roof  is  covered  with  a  composition 
roofing  to  be  had  in  three  colors:  red, 
green  and  slate  color.  The  porch  sup- 
ports are  of  logs,  which,  if  they  are  of 
cedar,  may  be  left  untouched,  but  if  they 
are  of  chestnut,  oak  or  of  any  other 
wood  that  has  a  smooth  surface  when 
barked,  they  should  be  hewn,  as  this 
gives  them  a  more  rugged  appearance  and 
at  the  same  time  corrects  the  impression 
that  they  were  left  in  that  condition  to 
save  trouble,  for  the  smooth  log  is  not 
especially  attractive. 

The  girders  of  the  house  are  supported 
upon  brick  piers,  a  less  expensive  sup- 
port than  a  stone  foundation.  The  foun- 
dation of  the  chimney  runs  to  the  depth  of 
the  piers,  as  also  does  the  cinder  bed  that 
forms  the  basis  for  the  concrete  floor  of 
the  porch.  This  porch  floor  is  slightly 
slanted  so  that  it  will  drain  easily  and  is 
made  of  a  concrete  mixture  which  con- 
sists of  one  part  of  cement,  three  parts  of 
sand  and  six  parts  of  crushed  stone.  The 
chimney  should  be  built  at  the  same  time 
as  the  framework  of  the  house.  The  studs 
for  the  partitions  are  erected  simultane- 
ouslv  with  the  studs  for  the  outside  walls, 
as   they   are,   for  the  most  part,  bearing 


IT  has  been  our  idea  in  designing  these 
two  houses  to  enable  those  members 
of  the  Home  Builders'  Club,  who  de- 
sire an  inexpensive  summer  cottage 
to  build  one  for  themselves  if  necessary. 
Many  people  have  put  up  summer  shacks 
for  themselves,  and  too  often,  for  the 
lack  of  a  little  guidance  and  advice,  the 
result  has  not  justified  the  labor  or  even 
the  slight  expense.  Believing  that  a  word 
of  advice  is  sufficient  to  the  earnest  ama- 
teur builder,  The  Cr-\ftsman  for  this 
month  contains  the  plans  and  detailed 
working  drawings  for  two  bungalows 
for  summer  use,  which,  although  so  sim- 
ple in  construction  that  one  man  could 
build  them,  will  be,  when  done,  well 
planned,  serviceable  and  attractive  little 
houses.  With  these  plans  we  are  publish- 
ing a  complete  mill  bill;  the  prices  in 
various  communities  may  differ  slightly 
on  the  diiiferent  items ;  but  that,  of  course, 
is  to  be  expected.  For  example,  if  there 
is  plenty  of  stone  upon  a  building  site, 
the  cost  of  the  field  stone  used  in  the 
chimney  will  be  less,  and  in  like  manner 
if  the  country  about  is  wooded  the  price 
of  the  logs  that  support  the  porch  roof 
will  be  reduced,  or  the  builder  may  even 
procure  them  for  himself. 

The  first  bungalow,  walls  and  parti- 
tions, is  built  of  cement  mortar  upon 
truss  metal  lath.  Cement  mortar  is  a 
mixture  of  sand,  three  parts,  and  cement, 
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INEXPENSIVE  CRAFTSMAN   CEMENT  BUNGALOWS 


partitions.  All  the  structural  beams, 
with  the  exceptions  of  the  girders  and 
joists,  are  smoothed,  stained  and  oiled  be- 
fore they  are  put  into  the  building  to  pre- 
vent the  cement  from  staining  them. 

When  the  skeleton  of  a  house  is  up  the 
metal  lath  is  nailed  with  large  nails  to  the 
outside  of  the  studs  so  that  it  forms  a 
continuous  sheet  from  the  rafters  to  be- 
low the  grade  level.  In  the  same  way  it 
is  nailed  to  the  studs  of  the  partitions, 
care  being  taken  that  the  living  room  par- 
titions show  the  studs  as  do  the  outside 
walls  of  that  room.  At  the  chimney  the 
ends  of  the  lath  are  fastened  to  the  stone 
work  with  wedges.  When  this  has  been 
done  a  coat  of  the  prepared  cement  mor- 
tar, an  inch  in  thickness,  is  applied  to  the 
inside  of  the  lath  between  the  studs,  and 
allowed  to  set  for  two  days.  A  second 
coat,  also  an  inch  thick,  is  then  laid  on 
the  outside  surface  of  the  laths  as  far 
down  as  the  lower  edge  of  the  girders, 
and  the  piers  are  also  covered  with  ce- 
ment. This  leaves  strips  of  the  metal, 
six  inches  wide,  between  the  piers  filling 
up  the  open  space  between  the  ground 
and  the  floor  so  that  nothing  can  get  be- 
neath the  house.  This  metal  may  be 
painted  to  match  the  color  chosen  for  the 
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ONE-STORY    BUNGALOW,    BUILT   OF   CEMENT 
MORTAR  OVER  TRUSS    METAL  LATHS. 

roof  and  it  has  the  aopearance  of  a  lat- 
ticed foundation. 

The  rafters  are  sheathed  with  V-jointed 
boards,  dressed,  and  finished  on  the  under 
side.  These  boards  make  the  only  ceil- 
ing to  the  house.  Above  the  sheathing  is 
laid  the  roofing,  the  strips  running  at 
right  angles  to  the  ridge  pole.  The 
junctures  of  the  strips  are  made  water 
tight  with  cement  and  the  edges  are  bat- 
tened down  over  the  verge  boards  with 
two-inch  wooden  strips.  At  the  ends  of 
the  rafters  the  roofing  is  turned  over  the 
sheathing  and  firmly  tacked  in  place  with 
big  headed  nails.  The  house  is  now  prac- 
tically finished  both  inside  and  out.  With- 
in, all  the  structural  beams  are  left  ex- 
posed. These  are  smoothed,  oiled  and 
stained,  and  nothing  more  needs  to  be  done 
with  them.  The  doors  and  windows  must 
be  hung  and  there  is  some  little  sheathing 
of  closets,  but  otherwise  the  house  is  com- 
plete and  ready  for  occupancy. 

In  the  section  drawing  we  see  the  end 
of  the  kitchen  and  of  the  living  room, 
with  the  big  chimney  which  contains  also 
the  flue  of  the  kitchen  range.  The  shelf 
on   the   chimneypiece    is    simply   a   thick 


INEXPENSIVE    CRAFTSMAN    CEMENT   BUNGALOWS 


board  smoothed,  stained  and  oiled,  sup- 
ported by  stone  corbels.  Referring  to  the 
floor  plan,  the  house  is  seen  to  contain, 
besides  these  two  rooms,  two  bedrooms,  a 
bathroom  and  many  convenient  closets. 
The  fecond  house  is  more  elaborate  in 


TWO-STORY  CEMENT  BUNGALOW. 

design,  but  the  same  construction  is  used. 
An  interior  view  is  given  of  the  living 
room  and  this  will  also  furnish  a  general 
impression  of  the  appearance  of  the  liv- 
ing room  in  the  bungalow,  inasmuch  as 

the  main  struc- 
tural beams  are 
the  same.  In- 
deed, all  the 
woodwork  in 
the  living  room, 
with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  base- 
board, is  simply 
the  necessary 
structural 
beams.  The 
stairs  lead  up 
from  the  right, 
a  curtain  is 
hung  to  shield 
those  about  the 
hearth  from  any 
draught  that  may 
come  from  the 
upstairs  rooms. 
Both  houses 
are  intended  ex- 
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FIREPLACE   IN   THE   UVING    ROOM 
OF  TWO-STORY  BUXGALOW. 


INEXPENSIVE   CRAFTSMAN  CEMENT  BUNGALOWS 


FIRST   FLOOR    PLAN    FOR   TWO-STORY   BUNGALOW. 

clusively  for  summer  use.  Either 
of  them  could  be  built  with  an 
inside  wall  which  would  fit  them 
also  for  winter,  but  this,  of  course, 
would  add  greatly  to  the  expense. 
One  of  the  chief  advantages  of 
the  construction  of  these  houses 
is  that  when  the  house  is  closed 
for  the  winter  there  is  no  place  in 
which  mice  could  build  their  nests 
or  mildew  collect.  Every  part  of 
the  house  is  open  to  the  air.  Re- 
turning in  the  spring  the  owner 
needs  only  to  brush  down  the  cob- 
webs and  wipe  away  the  dust  to 
find  himself  quite  settled  and  at 
home  for  the  summer. 

COST    OF    MATERIAL. 

Foundations : 

Stone  —  For    footings    and 

chimneys,  14  perches  at 

$1.25  a  perch $i7-SO 

Brick — For  piers,   1,500  at 

$9-50  M 14-25 

For    fireplace,    400    at 

$0.4  per  brick 16.00 

G:r 'ers    (6x8)    192   feet  at 
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$0.20  per  running  foot. . .   38.40 
Eight     12  -  foot     lengths, 
eight  1 0-foot  lengths  and 
two  8-foot  lengths. 

Floor  joists — (2x6)  712  feet 
at    $0.03^    per    running 

foot   23.14 

Sixteen  16-foot  lengths, 
thirty-eight  12-foot 
lengths. 

Flooring — ]/%"  yellow  pine,  960 
sq.  ft.  at  $o.03>4  per  sq. 
foot   33.60 

Uprights — (2x4)  1,222  feet  at 

$0.02^  per  running  foot. .  26.48 

Uprights — (4x4)    246  feet  at 

$0,045^  per  running  foot.    10.66 
Nineteen  10- foot  lengths, 
four   8-foot   lengths,   two 
12-foot  lengths. 

Roof  rafters — (2x6)  2'  o"  on 
centers,     1,212     feet     at 
$0.0334  per  running  foot.   39.39 
Twenty -one   twenty -foot 


SECOND    FLOOR    PLAN    FOR    TWO-STORY   BUNGALOW. 
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lengths,  twenty  -  one  24  -  foot 
lengths,  and  the  beams  eighteen 
16-foot  lengths. 

Purlin — (4x6)  Over  porch  columns 
36  feet  at  $0,07  per  running 
foot 2.50 

Headers — (2x4)  Over  windows  and 
doors  50  feet  at  $0.02^  per 
running  foot    1. 08 

Sheathing — y^"  thick,  1,600  sq.  ft. 

at  $0.02^  per  sq.  foot 44.00 

Wood  Strips — For  finishing  pur- 
poses (1x2)  500  feet  at  $0.00^ 
per  running  foot ir.50 

Doors — 300  sq.  ft.  matched  and  V- 
jointed  10"  at  $0.03 '..•  per  sq. 
foot    10.50 

Truss  Metal  Lath — 1,500  sq.  ft.  at 

$0.04  per  sq.  foot 60.00 

Portland   Cement   Mortar — Sixteen 

tons  at  $4.85  per  ton 77.60 


To  be  used  on  all  metal  lath, 

brick  piers  and  chimney. 
Porch  Floor — 256  sq.  ft.  of  concrete 

mixture  at  $0,073^  per  sq.  ft. ; 

concrete  6"  thick,  lYi  bbls.  of 

cement  used 19.20 

Ruberoid — 1,600  sq.  ft,  at  $0.03  J^ 

per  sq.  foot 56.00 

Sash — 22   sash  at  $2.50  per  piece 

with  lights   55-00 

Flue  Lining — 7  ft.  I3"xi3"  at  $0.35 

a  foot  2.45 

Flue  Lining — 10  ft.  7"xi3"  at  $0.30  2.70 
Porch  Columns — Four  at  $1.50.  .  .  .  6.00 
Cinders — Cost  of  carting  12  loads 

of  2  cu.  yds.  each 12.00 

Xails 7.15 

Sheathing  for  Closets — 260  sq.   ft. 

at  $0.02^  per  sq.  foot 6.55 

Total  $584.65 


INTERESTING   EXAMPLES    OF    DOMESTIC 
ARCHITECTURE  FROM  CALIFORNIA  CITIES 


CALIFORNIA,  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  State  in  the  union,  has 
contributed  to  the  building  up  of 
modern  American  domestic  archi- 
tecture. There  seems  to  be  no  particular 
type  of  house  especially  favored  among  the 
Californians,  but  each  building  shows  a 
new  and  original  design  that  renders  it 
distinct  from  all  the  others.  The  work  of 
each  separate  architect  also  shows  a  fund 
of  invention  and  a  never-failing  originality 
which  utterly  precludes  the  possibility  of 
spotting  as  his,  the  several  houses  that  he 
may  have  built  in  a  neighborhood.  The 
mild  climate,  of  course,  fosters  variety  of 
styles,  but  the  freedom  with  which  the 
various  building  materials  are  adapted  and 
controlled,  argues  well  for  the  skill  and 
progressiveness  of  the  Californian  build- 
ers. Each  house  in  the  accompanying  il- 
lustrations exhibits  some  original  concep- 
tion of  the  way  in  which  a  material  should 
be  used. 

The  first  house  shows  arched  openings 
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in  the  porch,  an  unusual  form  in  shingle 
construction.  The  simple  variation  made 
by  the  two  irregularly  set  rows  of  shingles 
contributes  a  seemingly  disproportionate 
amount  of  interest  to  the  house.  With  the 
exception  of  the  cement  drive  and  porch 
floor,  the  building  is  entirely  of  shingles ; 
even  the  window-box  beneath  the  casement 
is  built  of  this  material.  The  dormers, 
emerging  so  precisely  and  yet  in  such  in- 
teresting proportions  from  the  main  roof, 
add  a  certain  piquancy  of  expression,  if 
one  may  be  permitted  to  use  such  a  phrase 
in  regard  to  architecture.  The  slight  ir- 
regularity of  the  coping  along  the  top  of 
the  porch,  which  forms  a  balcony  for  the 
second  story,  is  a  subtle  but  very  important 
addition  to  the  general  design.  The  inter- 
est of  the  house  depends  chiefly  upon  these 
apparently  slight  variations. 

The  second  house  is  also  of  shingles  and 
slightly  suggests  Swiss  architecture.  The 
structural  timbers  of  the  house  are,  per- 
haps, a  little  too  heavy  to  be  quite  con- 
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vincing,  but  the  way  in  which  the  spaces 
are  broken  up  is  very  interesting.  The 
deep  balcony  with  its  oblong  piercings  has 
a  mysterious  and  romantic  suggestion,  and 
the  projection  of  the  wing  behind  the  chim- 
ney, making  a  little  garden  nook  between 
the  two,  is  attractive  and  interesting.  The 
chimney  is  excellent  in  design,  but  brick 
seems  too  light  a  material  for  a  structural 
feature  so  essentially  heavy  as  a  buttress. 

In  the  third  house  cement  is  combined 
with  shingles  and  in  a  very  unusual  and 
interesting  fashion.  Here  again  the  house 
depends  upon  minor  structural  features  for 
its  originality  and  beauty.  The  two  gables, 
suggesting  twin  towers,  although  the  walls 
are  interestingly  broken  with  windows, 
still  owe  a  large  part  of  their  charm  to  the 
decorative  waterspout  which  trains  the  an- 
gle between  their  roofs.  The  pergola  con- 
struction at  the  left  shows  a  pleasing  varia- 
tion from  the  usual  pergola  porch.  Its 
pillars  rest  upon  a  narrow  foundation  and 
it  is  protected  by  a  wooden  lattice  over 
which  the  vines  are  trained,  with  an  arched 
doorway  outlined,  as  it  were. 

The  attractive  use  of  shingles  and  ce- 
ment is  found  in  the  more  compact  build- 
ing which  follows.  The  balcony,  project- 
ing beyond  the  cement  posts  that  mark  the 
entrance,  is  a  very  effective  feature  and 
excellent  in  design  within  itself;  it  is  hung, 
as  it  were,  between  the  two  posts  and  sup- 
ported from  below  by  wooden  brackets. 
The  projection  of  the  third  story  with  its 
supporting  beams  is  a  feature  borrowed 
from  the  early  New  England  architecture. 
The  graceful  slope  of  the  porch  roof  and 
the  free  sweep  of  it  about  the  house,  is 
worthy  of  attention.  Indeed,  this  house, 
although  simple,  reveals  upon  investiga- 
tion exceptional  beauty  of  design. 

There  is  something  about  Swiss  archi- 
tecture which  makes  it  unsuited  for  any 
except  its  native  country.  Although  the 
next  house,  modeled  noticeably  after  the 
Swiss  architecture,  is  beautiful  in  propor- 
tion and  has  many  excellent  features  of 
design,  it  seems  somehow  unrelated  to  the 
spirit  of  American  architecture.  The  fussi- 
ness  and  intricacv  of  the  decoration  are 


quite  opposed  to  the  nature  of  American 
people.  The  window-box  at  the  left  is 
most  attractive  in  its  placing  and  construc- 
tion, and  the  little  lantern  suspended  above 
the  balcony  has  a  delightful  suggestion 
about  it.  The  windows  are  noticeably  well 
shaped  and  spaced. 

The  house  of  cement  and  brick  is  more 
ordinary  in  its  general  design,  but  has  a 
very  homelike  and  attractive  exterior. 
Here  also  the  windows  are  exceedingly 
well  managed,  particularly  the  little  group 
of  casements  with  stationary  panels  at  the 
top. 

The  seventh  house,  built  entirely  of 
cement  save  for  the  trimmings  and  sup- 
ports, which  are  of  wood,  is  not  in  itself  of 
great  beauty  or  interest,  but  the  skilful 
training  of  the  two  graceful  wistaria  vines 
gives  it  an  exceptional  charm.  The  house 
is  embowered  with  shifting  color  and  soft 
foliage,  behind  which  its  plain  and  solid 
construction  becomes  hardly  more  than  a 
gigantic  trellis.  The  three  arches  of  the 
lower  story  are  especially  effective  seen 
through  the  screen  of  vines. 

The  last  house  is  of  the  Mission  type  of 
architecture  prevalent  in  southern  Califor- 
nia, and  peculiarly  suited  to  the  country. 
The  charm  of  its  flat  roofs  and  broad,  wide 
openings  is  never  so  fully  appreciated  as 
in  the  environment  where,  here  and  there, 
the  prototype  of  this  style  is  still  found  in 
the  old  adobe  Missions  of  the  Spanish- 
Californian  days.  The  use  of  the  stone 
walls  edging  the  gardens  is  a  new  and  in- 
teresting feature  in  the  West,  and  is  espe- 
cially well  managed  in  this  particular 
case. 

In  looking  through  the  illustrations  one 
cannot  help  being  impressed  by  the  unlike- 
ness  that  exists  between  the  different  build- 
ings, and  yet  the  houses  all  belong  to  about 
the  same  level  of  architecture,  as  to  price, 
size  and  elaborateness.  It  is  not  alone  the 
natural  and  obvious  difference  of  building 
material  or  of  design,  but  the  spirit  of  each 
house  that  is  unlike ;  each  seems  to  have 
sprung  from  a  separate  set  of  ideals  and  to 
be  designed  with  the  especial  needs  of 
some  particular  family  in  mind. 
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It  is  this  individuality  of  homes  that 
makes  some  towns  impress  a  stranger, 
traversing  their  streets,  so  favorably.  He 
passes  house  after  house,  all  of  them  so 
different  that  he  instinctively  associates 
with  them  the  personalities,  the  lives  of  the 
families  that  occupy  them,  and  seeing  but 
the  exteriors  of  the  houses,  receives  a  sense 
of  intimacy  with  the  people  of  the  town. 

One  hears  much  of  the  unfriendliness  of 


the  city,  and  truly  there  is  nothing  quite 
so  oppressive  and  coldly  repulsing  as  the 
monotonous  front  of  a  city  block.  It 
neither  reveals  nor  hides,  but  simply  pre- 
sents its  characterless,  expressionless  face, 
blank  as  the  face  of  a  gambler,  like  a  bar- 
rier between  the  passerby  and  the  lives  be- 
hind it.  Not  so  with  these  friendly  Cali- 
fornia houses,  each  one  truly  a  home  radi- 
ating the  individuality  of  its  owner. 


NEED  FOR  A  PUBLIC  BOARD  OF  ARCHITECTURE 


MANY  a  town  has  been  turned  into 
a  patchwork  of  ill-assorted  build- 
ings only  because  the  most  public 
and  necessary  form  of  art  is  com- 
monly treated  as  a  matter  for  private  spec- 
ulation and  for  individual  taste  and  fancy. 
It  is  true  that  architects  are  not  entirely 
free,  but  have  to  work  in  accordance  with 
certain  by-laws  and  civic  customs.  Still, 
that  is  not  the  question  at  issue  here. 
Whatever  the  restraints  under  which 
architecture  is  now  carried  on,  the  results 
are  bad  far  more  often  than  they  are  mod- 
erately good.  No  town  building,  there- 
fore, ought  to  be  put  up  until  the  designs 
have  been  approved  by  a  Board  of  Archi- 
tecture, maintained  by  the  public  and  re- 
sponsible to  the  public,  this  act  of  approv- 
ing to  consider  the  designs  in  relation  to 
their  site  and  surroundings. 

A  right  thing  in  a  wrong  place  means 
confusion ;  and  when  a  street  in  its  archi- 
tecture tries  to  babble  in  a  score  of  differ- 
ent languages,  many  right  things  may  be 
found  in  the  wrong  places,  so  the  con- 
fusion may  be,  and  frequently  is,  un- 
limited. And  this  brings  in  the  last  point 
that  concerns  us  all  in  the  relation  of  archi- 
tects with  their  clients.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  client,  one  public,  the  other  pri- 
vate. Out  of  town,  no  doubt,  the  private 
client  is  often  a  friend  to  the  best  work 
that  architects  now  do ;  but  the  client 
whom   thev   need   in   town   is  the   citizen 


spirit,  a  public  opinion  alert  and  proud, 
watchful  and  educated.  "Do  not  think," 
says  Ruskin,  "that  you  can  have  good 
architecture  merely  by  paying  for  it.  It 
is  not  by  subscribing  liberally  for  a  large 
building  once  in  forty  years  that  you  can 
call  up  architects  and  inspiration.  It  is 
only  by  active  and  sympathetic  attention 
to  the  domestic  and  everyday  work  for 
each  of  you,  that  you  can  educate  either 
yourselves  to  the  feeling,  or  your  builders 
to  the  doing,  of  what  is  truly  great.  .  .  . 
It  does  not  matter  how  many  public  build- 
ings you  possess,  if  they  are  not  supported 
by,  and  in  harmony  with,  the  private 
houses  of  the  town ;"  and  hence  it  is 
chiefly  by  popular  efforts  that  cities  must 
be  adorned. 

Anything,  then,  which  has  a  tendency 
to  fix  public  attention  on  the  nation's  archi- 
tecture is  a  thing  to  be  welcomed ;  and  so 
I  have  ventured  to  speak  with  frankness 
on  many  questions  over  which  writers 
glide  nervously  lest  they  should  give  of- 
fense to  their  architect  friends.  They  for- 
get that  an  architect  counts  for  nothing  at 
all  as  compared  with  the  influence  of  his 
profession  on  a  nation's  public  and  private 
life.  To  be  good  he  must  be  excellent ;  and 
excellence  in  all  art  is  a  wise  and  brilliant 
use  of  traditions  plus  something  personal 
and  something  new  and  great  in  human 
emotion. —  (From"The  English  House,"  by 
W.  Shaw  Sparroiv.) 
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THE  CHIMNEY  OF  THE  BUNGALOW  BUILT  BY  GREENE  &  GREENE  HAS 
AN  ESPECIALLY  PICTURESQUE  BEAUTY.  IT  SEEMS  TO  SPRING  FROM 
THE    GROUND,    YET    IS    AN     INHERENT    PART    OF    THE    ARCHITECTURE. 


A  MOUNTAIN  BUNGALOW  WHOSE  APPEAR 
ANCE  OF  CRUDE  CONSTRUCTION  IS  THE  RE 
SULT  OF  SKILFUL  DESIGN 


GREENE  and  Greene,  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  so  much  of  the  inter- 
esting domestic  architecture  of  the 
Pacific  coast,  are  also  the  archi- 
tects of  this  unusual  bungalow  built  in  the 
foothills  of  the  Sierra  Madres.  These  hills 
form  some  of  the  most  beautiful  scenery 
of  southern  California;  they  are  low  and 
sharply  defined,  swinging  up  from  the  rich 
valleys  where  the  cities  and  towns  are 
built ;  their  heights  are  perpetually  wound 
about  with  scarfs  of  rose  and  purple  mist, 
below  which  emerge  the  forests  of  cypress, 
cedar  and  redwood,  stretching  a  mantle  of 
ruddy  brown  foliage  down  to  the  very 
edges  of  the  peaceful  olive  orchards  that 
cover  the  low  slopes  of  the  hills  with  their 
shimmering  gray-green  crowns.  The  col- 
oring is  intense  but  not  brilliant ;  the  land- 
scape is  deep  and  restful,  rugged  with  fre- 
quent masses  of  richly-toned  stone. 

The  architects,  as  nearly  as  it  is  possible, 
have  reflected  the  general  character  of  the 
landscape  in  the  bungalow  that  they  have 
designed.  It  is,  as  the  picture^  shows,  low 
and  rambling,  the  roof  low-pitched,  with 
broadly  projecting  eaves.  The  foundations 
and  chimneys  are  of  the  rough  stone ;  the 
timbers  are' all  of  Oregon  pine  left  rough 
and  undressed,  and  wherever  it  is  possible 
in  the  construction  they  are  left  exposed. 
The  siding  is  of  broad  boards  set  upright 
with  the  cracks  battened  down  with  two- 
inch  straps.  The  color  blends  with  the 
ruddy  brown  of  the  hills,  and  the  stone- 
work is  repeated  by  the  big  boulders  that 
are  scattered  here  and  there  over  the  prop- 
erty. 

One  of  the  chief  charms  of  the  house  is 
its  roughness ;  it  gives  the  impression  of 
being  a  haphazard  construction  carelessly 
built  to  serve  as  a  mountain  shelter  for 
vagrant  travelers.  The  native  stone  that 
is  used  in  the  construction  is  left  quite 
rough  and  its  arrangement  appears  to  be 
governed  by  chance.  The  chimney,  for  ex- 
ample, shown  in  the  second  illustration, 
seems  hardly  more  than  a  great  heap  of 


rock,  so  gradually  does  it  narrow  above 
the  unusually  broad  base.  The  broad  gaps 
between  the  stones  at  the  bottom  are  filled 
in  with  the  tendrils  of  an  ivy  vine  which 
is  planted  at  its  base,  and  in  the  autumn 
the  red  of  the  foliage,  massed  irregularly 
against  the  gray-brown  rock  and  the 
deeper  toned  house  form  a  startlingly 
beautiful  bit  of  natural  decoration. 

The  bungalow  is  designed  so  that  it 
makes  a  shallow  patio  or  court  surrounded 
on  three  sides.  This  space,  shaded  by  the 
house,  is  converted  into  a  miniature  flower 
garden,  where  rustic  seats  are  placed  and 
hammocks  swing.  The  bungalow  contains 
six  rooms,  two  sleeping  rooms,  besides  a 
living  room,  den,  dining  room  and  kitchen, 
and  all  save  the  kitchen  open  upon  the 
patio  by  wiHe  doors  set  with  glass  panes 
above  a  short  panel  of  wood. 

The  interior  of  the  house  has  the  same 
rough  character  as  the  exterior.  The 
walls,  and  the  ceiling,  following  the  shape 
of  the  roof,  are  of  the  same  broad  boards 
of  Oregon  pine,  battened  at  their  junc- 
tures, but  they  are  more  smoothly  finished 
than  upon  the  outside  of  the  house,  as  also 
are  the  timbers  and  the  tie  beams.  The 
whole  is  given  the  dark  stain  of  weathered 
oak.  ' 

All  the  furniture  possible,  such  as  book- 
cases, seats,  writing  desks,  the  sideboard 
and  so  forth,  are  built  into  the  house,  and 
the  use  of  the  broad  boards  and  battens  is 
most  effective  in  the  cabinet  work.  The 
rest  of  the  furniture  has  been  made  espe- 
cially to  match  the  woodwork.  The  pieces 
are  heavy  and  designed  after  a  most  sim- 
ple and  primitive  model.  The  rails  and 
posts  of  the  chairs  and  settles  are  straight 
pieces  of  board,  the  posts  four  bv  four, 
and  the  rails  nearly  two  inches  thick.  All 
the  rails  are  notched  into  their  supports, 
the  ends  projecting  beyond  and  held  in 
place  by  wooden  pins.  This  rough  con- 
struction gives  an  appearance  of  great 
strength  and  ruggedness  which  is  in  keep- 
ing with  the  massive  fireplaces  that  heat 
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the  living  room  and  den.  These  fireplaces 
are  built  of  field  stone,  with  the  same  effect 
of  rude  construction  as  the  chimney  out- 
side ;  the  stones  are  kept  in  place  by  in- 
serting the  back  parts  only  into  cement, 
and  the  effect  is  of  a  pile  of  stones  built 
up  about  the  fire,  rather  than  a  carefully 
constructed  chimneypiece.  A  heavy  pine 
board,  five  by  six  inches  thick,  forms  the 
lintel  above  the  fire  opening,  which  is  un- 
usually large  and  has  a  capacity  for  huge 
logs.  Above  the  lintel  another  heavy  board 
forms  a  shelf,  the  ends  extending  beyond 
the  massive  chimney.  On  the  hearth  at 
either  side  of  the  fire  opening,  two  boulders 
project  in  a  natural  way  from  the  rest  of 
the  stonework  and  form  two  delightful 
fireside  seats. 

A  house  of  such  unusual  design  cannot 
but  be  interesting  in  itself,  and  the  fittings 
which  have  been  chosen  for  it  are  entirely 
in  keeping  with  the  exterior.  Fabrics  of 
Indian  manufacture,  with  their  quaint  de- 
signs and  rich  coloring,  form  the  hangings 
for  the  rooms,  and  the  house  contains  many 
lovely  pieces  of  Indian  pottery,  and  bas- 
Icets  and  relics  of  the  earlier  Indians. 

The  American  bungalow  has,  at  present, 
more  general  interest  than  any  other  form 
of  house.  Whether  its  rough  and  rugged 
exterior  and  the  primitive  features  of  its 
construction  result  from  the  carefully 
planned  effects  of  some  skilful  architect, 
as  in  the  case  of  this  mountain  shelter,  or 
from  the  crude  workmanship  of  the  ama- 
teur who,  following  out  the  instincts  of  his 
forbears,  builds  his  own  rambling,  one- 
story  shack,  the  bungalow  has  more  in- 
dividuality than  any  other  sort  of  dwelling 
place. 


The  reason  is,  in  a  way,  obvious.  It  is 
only  slowly  that  architects  are  getting 
away  from  the  idea  that  life  is  more  than 
"a  round  of  calls  and  cues"  and  under- 
standing that  the  town  home  may  have 
just  as  strong  an  individuality  and  freedom 
in  its  construction,  even  if  it  be  of  a  dif- 
ferent sort,  as  a  country  house.  In  the 
bungalow,  which  is  admittedly  the  shelter 
of  an  informal  and  untrammelled  mode  of 
living,  the  builders  have,  so  to  speak,  let 
themselves  go,  unleashed  their  fancy,  and, 
restrained  only  to  meet  the  actual  needs  of 
life,  have  produced  a  variety  of  charming 
and  individual  structures,  ranging  from 
small,  week-end  houses  to  two-story  build- 
ings for  all  year  use,  under  the  name  of 
bungalow. 

And  modern  Americans  are  getting  far- 
ther away,  every  day,  from  the  formal, 
prescribed  methods  of  conducting  their 
households  and  their  lives,  and  conse- 
quently are  approaching  simplicity  and 
spontaneity  even  in  their  town  life.  The 
former  artificiality  of  living  was  reflected 
in  the  artificiality  and  formality  of  the 
house,  inside  and  out,  and  even  after  it 
began  to  disappear  in  practical  living,  cus- 
tom made  us  retain  the  spirit  of  it  in  our 
architecture.  Following  the  lead  of  a  few 
clear-sighted  builders  who  saw  this  grad- 
ual change  of  conditions,  the  town  houses 
recently  built,  although  showing  a  solidity 
and  reserve  consistent  with  their  surround- 
ings, yet  exhibit  more  character  and  inter- 
est than  ever  before.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  this  period  of  architecture  has 
responded  generously  to  the  influence  of 
the  simple,  informal  bungalow. 
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EXPERIMENTS   IN    COLORING    CONCRETE:    BY 
PROF.  CHARLES  E.  PELLEW 


SOME  two  months  ago  I  was  asked 
by  a  prominent  architect  of  my  ac- 
quaintance to  examine  for  him  the 
general  subject  of  coloring  concrete 
for  building  purposes.  ]\Iy  friend  is  en- 
gaged on  the  problem  of  constructing  a 
large  number  of  workingmen's  cottages 
near  the  city  of  New  York,  and  has  de- 
cided that  concrete,  when  used  scientifical- 
ly as  a  building  material,  possesses  great 
advantages  over  wood,  stone  or  brick,  as 
regards  durability,  freedom  from  fire, 
comfort,  and  even  expense.  But  the 
natural  color  of  concrete  is  not  particularly 
interesting,  and,  to  get  satisfactory  results 
from  an  artistic  standpoint,  it  was  evi- 
dently necessary  to  have  it  colored  in  one 
way  or  another. 

The  experiments  which  we  have  been 
making  on  the  subject  are  not  yet  com- 
plete, and,  indeed,  probably  will  not  be 
quite  finished  for  some  months  yet.  But 
the  question  of  coloring  concrete  is  such 
an  interesting  one,  and  promises  in  the 
near  future  to  be  of  such  importance,  that 
we  have  been  requested  to  present  the  re- 
sults so  far  obtained  to  the  readers  of  The 
Craftsman,  without  waiting  for  the  work 
to  be  entirely  completed. 

The  general  problem  of  coloring  con- 
crete naturally  separates  itself  into  two 
main  divisions.  Body  Coloring  and  Sur- 
face Coloring.  In  the  first  the  pigment  is 
incorporated  in  the  body  of  the  concrete 
before  mixing,  and  forms  blocks  of  even 
color  all  through.     In  Surface  Coloring, 


on  the  other  hand,  the  coloring  material  is 
applied  to  the  surface  of  the  block,  after 
the  concrete  has  set,  and  thus  forms  only 
a  thin  film  or  coating  on  the  outside. 

These  methods  of  applying  the  color 
each  have  their  special  disadvantages,  due 
to  the  nature  of  the  material.  The  free 
lime  in  the  concrete  has,  when  moist,  a 
strong  and  generally  injurious  chemical 
action  upon  most  of  the  ordinary  pig- 
ments, and  comparatively  few  coloring 
matters  are  able  to  resist  it,  especially 
when  mixed  right  in  with  it.  It  has  at 
the  same  time  a  strong  action  upon  many 
kinds  of  organic  matter,  such  as  linseed 
oil,  used  in  paint.  Then.  too.  the  compact, 
but  friable  surface  of  concrete  makes  it 
difficult  to  force  a  stain  or  paint  into  the 
pores  far  enough  to  prevent  it  from  being 
easily  brushed  or  rubbed  oft*. 

For  our  particular  problem,  as  it  hap- 
pened, the  question  of  expense  was  of  vital 
importance ;  and  this  limited  us  still  fur- 
ther in  our  range  of  possible  pigments.  In 
the  matter  of  first  cost  it  is  evident  that 
some  form  of  surface  coloring  would  be 
cheapest.  But,  unless  great  pains  are 
taken  to  have  a  thoroughly  hard  perma- 
nent surface  for  the  pigments  to  adhere 
to,  and  to  obviate  as  far  as  possible  the  use 
of  linseed  oil,  the  Body  Coloring  is  prob- 
ably the  most  satisfactory. 

In  this  paper  we  propose  to  sketch, 
briefly,  the  various  materials  that  can  be 
used  for  Bodv  Coloring,  and  later,  to  dis- 
cuss   the    difTerent    methods    of    Surface 
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Coloring,  by  stains,  paints,  etc.  Our  ex- 
periments hitherto  have  been  directed  to- 
ward the  following  colors, — brown,  red, 
yellow,  buff,  black  and  green,  and  we  shall 
take  them  up  in  that  order : 

Brown. — Some  experiments  with  a 
vegetable  brown  made  from  partially 
carbonized  organic  matter,  gave  results 
which  were  unsatisfactory,  as  the  colors 
were  hard  and  uninteresting.  We  then 
made  a  series  of  experiments  with  two 
mineral  dyestuffs,  long  known  and  used 
for  staining  and  coloring  textiles,  but  not. 
we  beheve,  used  hitherto  for  coloring  ce- 
ment or  concrete.  These  were  the  orange- 
brown  iron-rust  color  and  the  manganese 
brown. 

A.  Iron  Rust. — This  color  is  the  same 
as  that  known  to  our  ancestors  for  dyeing 
homespuns,  and  is  still  used  for  coloring 
fishing  boat  sails  on  the  Mediterranean.  It 
is  based  on  the  formation  in  the  concrete, 
of  a  reddish  brown  deposit  of  ferric  hy- 
droxide, by  the  action  of  the  lime  of  the 
cement  on  a  soluble  salt  of  iron,  like  ferric 
chloride,  or  ferric  sulphate.  First  we  tried 
ferric  chloride  as  the  coloring  agent,  but 
we  found  later  that  strong  solutions  of 
ferric  sulphate  could  be  obtained  from  the 
chemical  manufacturers  at  a  low  price,  1.5 
to  1.6  cents  a  pound,  far  less  than  any 
other  soluble  ferric  salt. 

Unfortunately,  it  takes  a  very  large 
amount,  25  to  30  per  cent,  (of  the  weight 
of  concrete)  to  get  at  all  a  decided  color 
with  this  compound,  and  this  is  a  serious 
drawback  for  our  purposes. 

B.  Manganese  Brozvn. — This  color  is 
based  upon  the  formation  in  the  concrete 
of  brown  manganese  hydroxide  by  the  re- 
duction of  the  salt  potassium  perman- 
ganate. The  latter  possesses  a  strong  rich 
purple  color,  which  in  the  presence  of 
oxidizable  material,  such  as  organic  mat- 
ter, turns  at  once  to  a  full  seal  brown. 

This  reaction  has  been  known  and  used 
for  a  long  time  in  the  dyeing  of  textiles, 
and  an  interesting  application  of  it  was 
made  in  England  some  ten  years  ago  dur- 
ing the  Boer  War.  It  was  necessary  to 
send  to  the  front  all  the  available  troops, 


and  among  others  the  famous  old  cavalry 
regiment,  "The  Scots  Greys,"  renowned 
for  glorious  records  at  Waterloo  and  else- 
where, was  called  out  for  service  in  South 
Africa.  Ever  since  its  formation,  some 
two  hundred  years  ago,  this  regiment  has 
been  mounted  on  white  or  gray  horses, 
and  it  was  strongly  hinted  to  the  War  De- 
partment that  it  was  foolish  to  dress  the 
cavalrymen  with  the  utmost  care  in  dull 
khaki  and  to  carefully  paint  brown  all 
metal  work,  from  their  sword  hilts  and 
stirrups  down  to  belt  buckles  and  uniform 
buttons,  and  yet  to  have  them  ride  horses 
of  such  a  conspicuous  color.  There  was 
no  time  to  train  new  mounts  for  them,  so 
an  eminent  dyeing  chemist  was  consulted, 
and  he  advised  sponging  over  the  horses 
every  morning  on  the  voyage  down,  with  a 
weak  solution  of  permanganate.  The  re- 
sults were  most  satisfactory,  and  long  be- 
fore they  reached  the  Cape  each  horse  was 
thoroughly  stained  a  quiet  soft  brown 
shade. 

In  dyeing  textiles  the  organic  matter 
needed  for  the  reaction  is  taken  from  the 
cloth  or  yarn  itself,  and  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  "tender"  it  in  the  process.  In  stain- 
ing concrete  the  organic  matter  must  be 
supplied  in  the  form  of  glucose  or  sugar, 
which  in  quite  small  quantities  will  change 
the  deep  purple  color  of  the  permanganate 
into  a  rich  seal  brown.  To  get  a  full  deep 
color  in  our  experiments  we  were  obliged 
to  use  some  24^  per  cent,  (by  weight  of 
the  cement)  of  permanganate,  and  about 
y2  per  cent,  of  glucose.  The  price  of  per- 
manganate is  about  8  cents  a  pound  and 
the  glucose  can  be  obtained,  in  the  form  of 
a  thick  concentrated  syrup,  at  a  little  less 
than  3  cents  a  pound. 

Red.— The  only  red  colors  practically 
available  for  Body  Coloring  are  the 
various  forms  of  red  oxide  of  iron,  some 
of  them  natural,  finely  ground  hematites 
from  Europe  or  this  country,  and  others 
artificial,  usually  a  residue  from  the  dis- 
tillation of  copperas  for  fuming  sulphuric 
acid. 

These  colors  differ  greatly  in  shade, 
price  and  coloring  power,  and  it  is  impo<!- 
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sible  to  cover  more  than  few  of  the  in- 
numerable varieties  of  red  oxide  that  can 
be  obtained  for  this  purpose.  In  general, 
the  cheaper  colors  are  either  native  oxides 
of  rather  unsatisfactory  shades  and  low 
coloring  power,  or  else  are  more  expensive 
and  powerful  pigments  mixed  with  a  neu- 
tral adulterant,  like  gypsum.  As  a  pig- 
ment adds  nothing  to,  and  indeed  distinctly 
detracts  from,  the  strength  of  the  concrete, 
it  is  evidently  best  to  get  the  desired 
shades  by  small  amount  of  a  strong, 
though  high-priced,  color,  than  by  using  a 
cheap  and  weak  color  in  proportionately 
larger  quantities. 

After  experimenting  with  twenty  or 
more  different  colors  from  various  manu- 
facturers the  best  results  were  obtained 
from  a  red  color  at  5  cents  a  pound,  from 
'jYi.  to  10  per  cent,  (of  the  weight  of 
cement)  being  needed  to  give  a  full  shade. 
The  addition  of  small  amounts  of  per- 
manganate brown,  as  described  above, 
modifies  the  bright  red  color  and  gives  a 
more  pleasing  shade,  like  red  terra  cotta. 

Yellow. — For  this  color  the  only  avail- 
able pigment  is  some  form  of  yellow  ocher 
which  can  be  obtained  both  strong  and 
cheap.  The  best  results  that  we  have  had 
came  from  the  use  of  a  strong  bright 
color,  price  25^  cents,  which  when  used  to 
the  extent  of  8  per  cent,  of  the  cement 
gave  a  bright  tan  color.  This  yellow  can 
be  used  for  shading  the  red,  but  is  not  so 
effective  for  this  as  the  manganese  brown. 

Buff. — The  same  yellow  ocher  when 
mixed  with  small  amounts  of  the  perman- 
ganate brown  will  give  various  shades  of 
yellowish  brown  or  bufif  color.  Pleasant 
shades  are  obtained  by  using  5  per  cent,  of 
yellow  ocher  and  2^  per  cent,  of  perman- 
ganate. 

Black. — In  case  black  shades  are  desired 
they  can  be  obtained  without  difficulty  by 
using  some  of  the  carbon  or  lampblacks, 
sold  by  the  manufacturers  for  i^  cents 
a    pound    and    upward.     For    a    bluish 


shade  of  black  we  experimented  with 
some  success  with  a  black  iron  oxide,  im- 
ported for  the  use  of  gas  works  at  i^  or 
2  cents  a  pound.  Full  shades  would  need 
some  8  or  10  per  cent,  of  the  pigment. 

Green. — The  high  price  of  chromium 
oxide,  the  only  green  mineral  pigment, 
which  will  stand  the  action  of  lime,  pre- 
vents its  use  for  body  coloring.  Good 
qualities  of  chromium  oxide  cost  from  40 
cents  a  pound  upward,  and  while  cheaper 
grades  are  in  the  market,  their  coloring 
value  is,  as  a  rule,  proportionally  lower. 

In  the  absence  of  a  strong  blue  which 
will  stand  the  action  of  lime,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  obtain  a  good  green  by  modifying 
the  color  produced  by  yellow  ocher. 
Ultramarine  blue  is  indeed  fast  to  lime; 
but  possesses  a  very  low  coloring  power 
when  mixed  with  other  pigments,  while 
the  strong  blue,  Prussian  blue,  which  is 
commonly  used  as  a  constituent  of  green 
paints,  is  very  easily  attacked  by  the 
cement. 

It  is  sometimes  possible,  with  light 
colored  materials,  to  obtain  pleasant  shades 
of  olive  green  by  mixing  yellow  ocher  with 
black  pigments,  if  the  latter  have  a  ten- 
dency to  bluish  black.  We  made  several 
experiments  to  see  if  this  was  possible 
with  concrete,  using  both  carbon  black  and 
the  black  iron  oxide  just  mentioned  for 
the  purpose.  Unfortunately,  the  color  of 
the  natural  concrete  was  such  that  none  of 
these  experiments  gave  any  satisfactory 
results. 

It  seems  probable  that  for  greens  we 
must  depend  upon  some  form  of  surface 
coloring  and  not  of  body  coloring;  that  is, 
if  we  are  to  use  ordinary  cement,  and  sand 
and  gravel  of  the  usual  brown  shade.  By 
using  the  more  expensive  white  cement, 
and  crushed  bluestone  of  assorted  sizes, 
for  sand  and  gravel,  it  is  probable  that 
pleasing  effects  can  be  obtained  with  the 
above  combination.  With  the  ordinary 
materials,  however,  the  color  was  killed. 


Editor's  Note: — Professor  Pellew  has  signified  his  willingness  to  answer  all  letters  sent 
to  him  through  The  Craftsman  on  the  question  of  coloring  concrete.  He  feels  that  many- 
questions  may  arise  in  the  desire  for  certain  variation  of  color  and  tone  or  material,  and  he 
places  his  knowledge  at  the  disposal  of  the  readers  of  this  magazine.  Letters  should  be 
addressed  to  Professor  Pellew,  care  of  The  Cr.^ftsman,  41  West  34th  St.,  New  York. 
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LAMPS  GIVEN  FOR  THE  BENEFIT  OF  HOME 
CABINETMAKERS 


WE  have  been  requested  by  several 
of  our  subscribers,  who  like  to 
make  pieces  of  furniture  for  their 
own  use,  to  publish  instructions 
and  detail  drawings  that  will  enable  them 
to  make  some  of  the  Craftsman  chairs. 
Also  we  have  received  a  number  of  re- 
quests for  directions  and  drawings  for 
making  the  three  lamps  which  we  pub- 
lished in  this  department  in  the  October, 
1909,  issue  of  this  magazine.  Therefore 
the  models  we  give  this  month  for  cabinet 
work  and  metal  work  are  in  answer  to 
these  two  inquiries. 

For  the  furniture  we  have  chosen  three 
chairs  of  the  type  that  will  be  most  gen- 
erally useful;  an  occasional  or  side  chair, 

such  as  may  be 
used  either  in 
the  dining  room, 
living  room,  hall 
or  bedroom — in 
fact,  in  any 
place  where  an 
arm  chair  or 
rocker  is  not  re- 


quired ;  a  plain 
arm  chair  and  a 
large  reclining 
chair.  We  would 
recommend  that 
oak  be  used  for 
the  framework 
of  all  three. 
Soft  -  finished 
leather,  made  of 
cowhide,  should 
be  used  to  up- 
holster the  seats 


SCALE  Of  mcmt> 


CRAFTSMAN 
SIDE  CHAIR. 


and  to  cover  the  large  back  cushion  of  the 
reclining  chair.  The  detail  drawings  of  all 
three  chairs,  if  carefully  studied,  will  show 
any  worker  who  has  even  a  little  experi- 
ence in  joinery  how  the  wood  for  the 
frames  is  to  be  cut  and  shaped. 

In  shaping  the  wood  for  the  side  chair, 
the  worker  will  notice  that  the  front  posts 
are  tapered  slightly  from  the  bottom  rail 
down  to  the  end,  because  if  they  were  left 
straight  and  square  the  whole  piece  would 
be  given  an  effect  of  clumsiness  and 
crudity  very  undesirable  in  a  well-made 
piece  of  furniture.  The  greatest  care 
should  be  given  to  all  the  details  of  the 
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construction ;  otherwise  the  piece  is  liable 
to  be  shaky  and  to  rack  apart  with  use. 
Therefore  all  the  rails,  which  are  tenoned 
at  the  ends  so  that  they  fit  into  the  mor- 
tises made  in  the  posts,  are  firmly  secured 
to  the  posts  with  dowel  pins,  or  little  round 
pegs  of  wood  which  may  either  be  made 
on  the  turning  lathe  by  the  worker  or 
ordered  from  some  large  shop  where  they 
are  made  by  machinery.  These  dowel  pins 
are  about  ^  of  an  inch  long  and  are 
driven  into  holes  that  fit  them  exactly,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  pin  the  tenon  firmly  to 
the  post.  As  the  pins  should  be  no  larger 
than  is  absolutely  necessary,  it  is  sufficient 
to  have  them  5/16  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
In  making  a  chair  of  this  kind  the  whole 
frame  should  be  plumb  so  that  the  seat  is 
absolutely  level,  but  as  this  would  make 
the  chair  very   uncomfortable,  the   right 
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slant  is  given  after  the  piece  is 
complete.  This  is  done  by  cut- 
ting about  y2  or  %  of  an  inch 
off  the  bottom  of  each  back  post 
so  that  the  chair  is  given  a  very 
slight  tilt  backward.  This  cut- 
ting should  not  be  done  until 
after  the  chair  square  is  finished, 
because  it  is  much  easier  to 
"plumb  up"  the  chair  and  to 
make  the  posts  perfectly  level 
than  it  would  be  to  attempt  to 
cut  them  off  before  the  frame 
was  put  together. 

The  back  rail,  which  forms 
part  of  the  seat  frame,  should  be 
set  a  little  forward  so  that  it  is 
flush  with  the  face  of  the  back 
posts.  The  curved  side  rails  are 
centered  in  the  posts  and  a  small 
corner  block  should  be  screwed 
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into  each  corner  to  support  the  inner  seat 
frame.  This  block,  which  is  hidden  when 
the  chair  is  completed,  should  be  put  in  so 
that  a  space  of  ij4  inches  is  left  between 
the  top  of  the  block  and  the  top  of  the  seat 
rails. 

The  upper  and  lower  rails,  which  extend 
between  the  two  back  posts  and  form  the 
back  of  the  chair,  are  mortised  and  dow- 
eled through.  The  three  upright  slats  are 
also  mortised  into  the  rails  but  without  the 
dowel  pins,  as  no  great  strength  is  required 
in  this  place. 

Next  comes  the  making  of  the  inner 
seat  frame,  for  this  chair  is  made  with 
what  is  called  a  slip  seat,  or  a  seat  that  is 
made  and  upholstered  separately  and  then 
slipped  inside  of  the  frame  of  the  chair. 
The  seat  frame  may  be  made  of  i^  inch 
X  Ya  inch  hard  wood,  with  the  corners 
mortised  and  firmly  glued.  Care  should 
be  taken  to  make  it  small  enough  to  allow 
it  to  sHd  into  the  frame  of  the  chair  after 
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the  leather  has  been  drawn  over  it,  but  it 
should  fit  tightly  into  the  chair  when  it  is 
finished. 

The  seat  itself  is  made  by  tacking  a  strip 
of  strong  webbing,  about  33^  inches  wide, 
over  the  top  of  this  inner  frame.  These 
strips  are  interlaced  like  basket  work  so 
closely  that  it  is  almost  solid,  and  when 
stretched  tightly  over  the  frame  and  tacked 
firmly  to  the  wood  it  forms  a  strong  sup- 
port for  the  padding  above.  This  padding 
is  made  of  soft  cotton,  which  is  picked 
apart  and  laid  evenly  over  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  seat,  care  being  taken  to  leave 
no  hollows  and  pad  the  center  a  little  more 
thickly  than  the  edges. 

The  leather  covering  should  then  be 
stretched  tightly  over  both  padding  and 
frame  and  tacked  firmly  on  the  under  side 
of  the  frame.  Lastly,  a  square  of  some 
thin,  cheap  material  should  be  tacked 
neatly  over  the  whole  bottom,  concealing 
the  webbing  and  the  edges  of  the  leather. 
After  the  seat  is  finished  it  should  be 
pressed  into  the  chair  frame,  where,  if  it 
IS  properly  made,  it  will  fit  smoothly  and 
tightly. 

The  arm  chair  is  designed  for  a  com- 
panion piece  to  the  occasional  chair  which 
has  just  been  described,  and  the  construc- 
tion is  precisely  the  same. 
As  arm  chairs  are  always 
made  larger  in  proportion 
than  the  side  chairs  of  the 
same  design,  the  frame  is 
heavier  throughout  and  a 
stronger  seat  frame  should 
be  used  to  stretch  the  leather 
over,  as  the  larger  seat  re- 
quires that  the  leather  be 
very  tightly  stretched  to  pre- 
vent sagging  in  the  middle. 
In  the  case  of  the  arm  chair 
the  front  posts  are  run  up  to 
support  the  arms,  which  are 
pinned  to  the  post  with 
dowel  pins.  The  arm  is  fur- 
ther strengthened  by  setting 
a  small  bracket  just  below. 
This  is  securely  glued  into 
place,    and    not    only    gives 
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STAIRCASE  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  SAINT- 
ETIENNE-UU-MONT,  PARIS  :  AN  EXCELLENT 
EXAMPLE  OF  THE  TRANSITION  OF  RENAIS- 
SANCE. 
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they    are    essentially   the    same    as    those 
already    described,    the    only    differences 
being  those  which  would  naturally  exist 
between  a  large  and  a  small  chair.     The 
mortise  -  and  -  tenon    construction    is,    of 
course,  used  throughout,  and  each  tenon 
should   be   carefully   doweled    into  place. 
The  tenons  of  the  rails  pass  through  the 
posts  and  project  slight- 
ly,  so  that  the   manner 
of  putting  the  piece  to- 
gether is  both  revealed 
and     emphasized.     The 
tops  of  the  front  posts 
are  cut  so  that  on  each 
one  a  tenon   about    i^ 
inches    square    projects 
through  a  mortise  made 
in  the  arm  which  it  sup- 
ports.    All  these  tenons 
are  to  be  carefully  bev- 
eled   and    smoothly   fin- 
ished, for  they  are  dis- 
tinctly decorative  in  ef- 
fect.    As  in  the  case  of 
the  arm  chair  just  de- 
scribed,  the   arms   have 
the    additional    support 
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added  strength  but  furnishes 
a  graceful  curved  line  which 
relieves  the  severity  of  the 
piece. 

The  framework  of  the  re- 
clining chair  is  much  heavier 
than  that  of  the  arm  chair, 
because  a  comparatively  sta- 
tionary piece  of  furniture  like 
a  large  easy  chair  permits 
a  certain  massiveness  that 
would  be  undesirable  in  chairs 
that  are  likely  to  be  moved 
frequently  from  place  to  place. 
The  main  features  of  the  con- 
struction are  given  in  the  de- 
tail drawing.     With  the  ex- 
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of  long,  graceful 
brackets  that  are 
set  against  the 
outer  sides  of  the 
two  front  posts. 
As  the  backward 
tilt  of  a  reclining 
chair  is  much  more 
pronounced  than  in 
the  case  of  the  side 
chair  or  the  arm 
chair,  the  lower 
side  rails  of  this 
chair  are  dropped 
in  the  back  to  the 
depth  of  about  one 
inch. 

The  back,  of 
course,  is  adjust- 
able and  is  raised 
or  lowered  by 
means  of  wooden 
pins  placed  in  holes 
bored  in  the  inner 
edge  of  the  arms.  '  ^ 

The  back  itself  is 

fastened  to  the  framework  of  the  chair  by 
means  of  pins  upon  which  it  swings.  This 
is  done  by  boring  a  hole  through  each  one 
of  the  uprights  of  the  back  about  13/2 
inches  from  the  bottom,  and  boring  corre- 
sponding holes  in  the  back  posts — or  legs 
— of  the  chair,  from  the  inside.  These 
holes  of  course  do  not  pierce  entirely 
through  the  legs,  but  are  sunk  sufficiently 
deep  to  afford  a  firm  hold  for  the  pins 
which  are  driven  into  them.  These  pins 
should  fit  very  tightly  into  the  holes  made 
in  the  posts  and  more  loosely  in  the  holes 
made  in  the  uprights  of  the  back,  as  this 
allows  the  back  to  swing.  The  easiest  way 
to  insure  the  right  adjustment  of  the  pins 
would  be  to  make  the  holes  in  the  posts  a 
trifle  smaller  than  those  in  the  uprights  of 
the  back.  Four  holes  are  then  bored  into 
the  inside  edge  of  each  arm  at  the  back, 
the  last  hole  being  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
from  the  end.  These  holes  should  be  half 
an  inch  in  diameter,  and  two  stout  wooden 
pins,  each  about  two  inches  long,  should 
be  made  to  give  the  needed  support  for  the 
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back.  These  pins  should  be  square  at  the 
outside  end  where  the  back  rests  against 
them,  and  much  smaller  and  round  like 
dowel  pins  where  they  fit  into  the  holes 
made  in  the  arm  of  the  chair.  The 
shoulder  that  is  made  by  the  square  part 
of  the  pin  prevents  it  from  slipping. 

The  seat  of  this  reclining  chair  is  made 
in  very  much  the  same  way  as  the  seats  of 
the  other  two  chairs,  except  that  this  one 
is  thicker  and  is  furnished  with  springs. 
The  inner  frame  of  hard  wood,  about  two 
inches  wide  and  %  of  an  inch  thick,  is 
made  as  already  described,  and  the  strips 
of  webbing  are  stretched  over  it  and  inter- 
laced in  just  the  same  way.  Then  twelve 
springs  are  sewed  to  the  webbing,  care 
being  taken  to  place  them  where  the 
strands  cross  and  to  stitch  them  firmly,  so 
that  the  support  afforded  will  be  as  strong 
as  possible.  Then  a  strong  cord  is 
stretched  over  the  tops  of  the  springs  to 
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WOODEN  LAMP  WITH  GLASS  SHADE 
CORRESPONDING  WITH  FIGLTIE  TWO  IN 
THE     CRAFTSMAN     FOR     OCTOBER,     1909. 

hold  them  in  place.  This  should  be  drawn 
down  tightly  both  ways  and  tied  to  each 
spring  as  it  passes  over  it,  making  all  firm 
and  secure  so  that  no  amount  of  wear  will 
make  the  springs  slip  out  of  place.  It  is 
important  that  care  should  be  exercised  in 
this  matter,  as  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
adjust  a  spring  after  the  leather  is  on. 
After  the  springs  are  securely  fastened  to 
the  webbing  a  layer  of  burlap  should  be 
stretched  over  them  and  tacked  to  the  edge 
of  the  frame.  This  also  should  be  drawn 
very  tightly  and  sewed  to  each  spring. 
Then  a  layer  of  tow,  about  one  inch  in 
depth,  should  be  laid  evenly  over  the  bur- 
lap and  sewn  firmly  down  to  it.  Upon  the 
top  of  this  some  loose  tow  should  be 
spread,  taking  care  to  leave  no  humps  or 
hollows,  and  this  again  should  be  covered 
with  a  smoothly-packed  layer  of  curled 
hair  about   two  inches  in   depth,   special 


care  being  taken  to  build  up  the  edges 
firmly  and  evenly.  Another  layer  of  bur- 
lap is  then  placed  over  the  hair,  and  the 
edges  are  all  stitched  so  that  the  hair  is 
kept  in  place  and  the  edges  well  filled. 
Lastly,  the  leather  is  stretched  over  the 
frame  and  tacked  to  it  as  already  de- 
scribed. The  seat  is  now  ready  to  slip  into 
the  frame  of  the  chair,  where  it  is  held 
firmly  by  two  cleats  screwed  to  the  front 
and  back  rails  to  afford  a  support  for  the 
inner  seat  frame.  The  seat  of  this  chair 
has  a  drop  of  about  two  inches  in  the  back. 
The  back  itself  is  not  upholstered,  but  is 
made  comfortable  by  a  large,  loose  cushion 
covered  with  soft  leather  or  sheepskin  and 
filled  with  cotton  floss. 

THE  standards  of  all  three  of  the  lamps 
shown  here  are  made  of  carefully 
selected  quartered  oak,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  each  one  is  shown  in  the  detail 
drawings.     The   joints   are   all   carefully 


DETAIL  OF  METAL  BAND  FOR  LAMP 
MARKED  FIGURE   TWO. 

mortised  and  doweled,  so  that  each  stand- 
ard, if  properly  made,  is  an  excellent  piece 
of  joinery.  The  first  one  shown,  which  we 
call  the  "roof  lamp,"  has  a  triangular 
shade,  in  shape  not  unlike  a  steep-pitched 
roof,  that  can  be  tilted  at  will.  This  shade 
measures  lo^  inches  in  length  by  8  inches 
across  the  base  of  the  triangle.  The  two 
end  panels  are  of  hammered  copper  and 
the  sides  of  the  shade  are  made  of  antique 
glass  which  may  be  of  any  color  desired, 
provided  it  harmonizes  with  the  glowing, 
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brownish  tone  of  the  copper.  In  order  to 
give  a  diffused  light,  these  glass  sides  are 
lined  with  white  porcelain.  If  a  single 
sheet  of  brown  paper  is  slipped  between 
the  porcelain  and  the  outer  glass,  the  light 
that  shines  through  the  shade  will  have  a 
beautiful  soft  brownish  glow,  while  any- 
one sitting  near  the  lamp  will  get  a  clear 
white  light,  that  is  excellent  to  read  by, 
reflected  from  the  white  porcelain  lining. 
The  framework  of  the  shade  is  made  by 
cuttiag  a  piece  of  No.  20  (Brown  and 
Sharpe  gauge)  copper  to  the  full  size  that 
includes  both  halves.  The  openings  for 
the  glass  are  chiseled  out  and  filed  inside 
and  out.  Then  the  ridges  that  hold  the 
glass  are  hammered  up.  Flanges  about 
^  of  an  inch  wide  are  left  at  either  end 
of  the  side  panels,  and  these  flanges  are 
bent  over  to  hold  the  triangular  metal  ends 
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of  the  shade,  which  are  slipped  under  them 
and  riveted  fast  after  the  central  strip  has 
been  bent  in  the  middle  at  right  angles,  to 
form  what  might  be  called  the  ridge  pole 
of  the  little  roof.  A  strip  of  copper  ^  of 
an  inch  wide  is  riveted  to  the  bottom  of 
each  end  to  give  a  finish  that  corresponds 
to  the  flanges  above.  This  makes  a  tri- 
angular border,  ^  of  an  inch  wide,  on  all 
three  sides. 

On  the  inside  of  the  shade  strips  of 
metal  are  cut  and  bent  to  hold  the  glass, 
as  shown  in  the  detail.  At  the  ends  the 
strips  are  riveted,  but  the  bottom  strip  is 
fastened  with  screws  so  that  the  glass  may 
be  removed  in  case  any  necessity  should 
arise  for  changing  it.  A  metal  tube  passes 
up  from  the  base  through  the  wood  stand- 
ard and  extends  through  the  ends  of  the 
shade.  The  shade  is  fastened  to  the  stand- 
ard by  a  locknut  inside,  and  the  outside 
end  of  the  tube  forms  a  shoulder  which 
rests  against  the  metal  end  of  the  shade. 
A  rubber  bushing  is  screwed  into  the  outer 
end  of  the  tube  and  serves  to  insulate  the 
wire.  Regulation  lamp  wire  with  the 
standard  socket  is  used  for  the  lights. 
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The  second  lamp  stands  upon  a  plain 
wooden  shaft,  banded  at  the  top  and  bot- 
tom with  copper  and  mounted  on  a  square 
base  to  which  it  is  firmly  mortised.  A 
small  iron  pipe  or  tube  runs  the  entire 
length  of  the  standard  to  carry  the  electric 
wire,  and  the  top  of  this  pipe  is  threaded 
so  that  the  socket  of  the  electric  lamp  may 
be  screwed  in.  The  lower  end  of  the  tube 
is  fastened  to  the  base  of  the  lamp  with  a 
locknut  screwed  to  the  tube,  and  a  small 
hole  is  bored  in  the  side  of  the  base  to 
admit  the  cord.  The  only  pieces  of  metal 
work  on  the  standard  of  this  lamp  are  the 
copper  bands  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
shaft,  and  four  copper  supports,  tapered 
down  to  the  ends,  which  hold  the  shade. 
At  the  base  these  supports  are  bent  down 
so  that  they  slip  between  the  copper  band 
and  the  grooves  in  the  four  sides  of  the 
post.  Detail  No.  i  shows  the  exact  con- 
struction of  the  shade  holder,  which  is  the 
same  with  either  or  a  sweet  grass  shade. 

The  third  lamp  has  a  very  graceful 
standard,  a  beautiful  line  being  given  by 
the  curved  pieces  of  wood  which  are  dow- 
eled to  the  four  sides  of  the  central  shaft 
and  extend  to  the  edges  of  the  square  base. 
This  construction  is  fully  explained  in  the 
detail  drawing.  The  metal  band  at  the 
top  is  used  to  support  the  shade  holder  in 
the  same  way  as  the  one  already  described. 
The  special   feature  of  this  lamp  is  the 


electric  switch  arrangement  that  is  used 
to  control  the  lights,  of  which  there  are 
three.  As  in  the  case  of  the  other  lamps, 
a  metal  tube  extends  through  the  entire 
length  of  the  shaft,  but  in  this  case  it  is 
carried  to  the  top  of  the  shade.  An  ordi- 
nary switch  is  set  inside  of  a  metal  ball 
about  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  key 
or  knob  that  controls  it  is  on  top  of  the 
ball.  Three  narrow  metal  lugs  are  riveted 
to  the  under  half  of  the  ball,  and  the  upper 
half  is  screwed  to  these  lugs  so  that  both 
halves  are  bound  together.  Three  bush- 
ings are  screwed  through  the  under  part 
of  the  ball  to  hold  the  sockets.  In  detail 
No.  2,  D  represents  the  lugs  that  hold  to- 
gether the  two  halves  of  the  ball ;  C  is  the 
bushing  that  holds  the  socket  to  the  ball ; 
A  is  the  locknut  that  binds  the  ball  to  the 
tube  and  to  the  shoulder  nut  B.  The  wires 
are  drawn  up  through  the  stem  from  the 
base  of  the  lamp  to  the  ball,  and  the  con- 
nections for  each  light  are  made  there. 
The  knob  at  the  top  turns  on  all  three 
lights,  but  chains  attached  to  each  lamp 
regulate  the  number  of  lights  desired. 

The  half-tone  illustrations  of  these 
lamps  appeared  in  the  October  number, 
but  owing  to  an  error  in  captioning  the 
cuts,  Design  No.  2  was  marked  No.  3,  and 
vice  versa.  The  right  numbering  appears 
in  the  description  appended  to  the  illustra- 
tions, and  is  followed  here. 


NATIONAL  QUALITIES  THAT  ARE  EXPRESSED 
BY  THE  CARVINGS  IN  OLD  FRENCH  AND 
ENGLISH  CHURCHES 

IN  the  thirteenth  century,  while  the 
English  workman  was  still  carving 
comparatively  simple  forms  with  a 
certain  naive  directness  and  crudity 
that  showed  how  strongly  the  quality 
of  the  Saxon  persisted  even  under 
Norman  domination,  Louis  IX  of  France, 
just  returned  from  the  Holy  Land,  was 
personally  directing  the  building  in  Paris 
of  the  stately  shrine  still  known  as 
La  Sainte  Chapelle.  Intended  as  it 
was  to  serve  merely  as  a  worthy  rest- 
ing place  for  the  sacred  relics  the  king  had 


brought  from  Palestine,  rather  than  as  a 
place  for  public  worship,  this  small  chapel, 
even  today,  is  like  a  jewel.  The  great 
stained  glass  windows  of  which  the  walls 
are  almost  entirely  made  deserve  a  story 
to  themselves,  and  the  gorgeous  painting 
and  gilding  of  the  stone  columns,  arches 
and  vaulted  ceiling  of  the  interior  would 
furnish  material  for  a  whole  book  on  the 
semi-barbaric  decoration  that  characterized 
the  Norman  period;  but  it  is  with  the 
carvings  that  we  have  to  do.  and  one  or 
two  examples  serv-e  to  show  the  character 
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of  the  whole.  The  absolute  naivete  of  the 
religious  feeling  of  the  period  is  shown  by 
the  "Condemnation  of  Adam,"  one  of  the 
sculptures  that  decorate  the  loggia,  and 
the  imaginative  quality  of  the  art  of  that 
wonderful  century  is  beautifully  exempli- 
of  the  flying  angels,  who  support  the 
crown  of  thorns  at  the  top  of  the  arch, 
full  of  an  airy  spiritual  grace,  but  the 
adoring  angels  on  either  side  and  above 
express    the    very    ecstasy    of    devotion. 

But  in  England  one  almost  feels  the 
hearty  grasp  of  a  work-hardened  hand  as 
one  touches  the  surface  of  the  rough  stone 
which  has  been  so  lovingly  caressed  into 
robust,  decorative  forms.  There  is  such  a 
manly  note  in  all  this  old  English  carving 
in  stone  and  in  the  scarcely  less  enduring 
oak.  It  is  all  on  a  big  scale ;  not  too 
careful  about  detail  and  surface  finish,  but 
full  of  the  hearty  joy  and  triumph  of 
creation.  And  it  is  all  so  well  made ;  the 
masonry  is  so  enduring;  the  joinery  so 
perfect  that  as  one  examines  it  carefully 
the  workmanship  that  went  into  the  mak- 
ing of  the  thing  itself  seems  to  be  the  only 
decoration  it  needs.  But  the  workman  had 
an  added  word  to  say,  so  to  the  low,  round 
arches  and  short  sturdy  pillars  of  the  crypt 
which  has  borne  the  weight  of  Oxford 
Castle  since  the  days  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, were  added  simple  zigzag  pat- 
terns, no  two  alike,  roughly  cut  in  the 
stone  of  each  capital.  This  simple  orna- 
mentation is  primitive  enough  to  be  purely 
Saxon, — for  unquestionably  it  was  done 
with  the  small  axe  which  the  Saxons 
used  to  hack  out  their  patterns  in  the 
stone,  but  the  primitive  axed  decoration 
in  zigzags  was  also  characteristic  of  early 
Norman  architecture  and  was  done  by 
Norman  workmen  as  well  as  Saxon. 

At  a  little  later  period  the  carving  on 
stone  pillars  and  archways,  while  still  very 
primitive  in  character,  began  to  show 
traces  of  French  influence  in  the  addition 
of  more  elaborate  ornamentation.  The 
beginning  of  this  transition  period  is 
shown  in  the  old  Norman  doorway  on  the 
south  side  of  the  church  at  Iffley,  where 
the  simple  notching  appears  on  the  edges 
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of  the  arch,  but  the  stone  that  actually 
fied  in  the  archway  that  forms  the  entrance 
to  the  Reliquary.  Not  only  are  the  forms 
frames  the  door  is  decorated  with  a  series 
of  fairly  well  executed  rosettes.  The 
transition  from  Norman  to  Early  English 
Gothic,  when  the  pointed  form  appeared 
in  connection  with  the  round  arch  and  all 
the  spaces  were  filled  with  a  more  or  less 
intricate  foliated  pattern,  is  shown  in  the 
Norman  doorway  of  the  church  at  Pat- 
ricksbourne  near  Canterbury,  while  the 
full  development  of  the  decorative  forms 
that  characterize  English  Gothic  appear 
in  the  carvings  of  the  chapel  of  Magdalen 
College,  in  Oxford,  which  was  built  in 
the  fifteenth  century.  Here  the  restraint 
and  simplicity  of  the  plain  rib-vaulted  ceil- 
ing, and  also  of  the  upper  walls,  which  are 
thus  made  merely  a  framing  for  the  great 
stained  glass  windows,  contrasts  beauti- 
fully with  the  wealth  of  decoration  seen  in 
the  great  reredos,  filled  with  carven  images 
of  saints  and  angels,  and  in  the  elaborate 
fretwork  of  the  choir  screen  and  carved 
oaken  stalls. 

Throughout  all  these  varying  forms  of 
expression  the  religious  spirit  predomi- 
nates during  the  whole  Gothic  period,  but 
with  the  waning  of  the  devotional  attitude 
and  consequently  of  the  simplicity  of 
thought  and  belief  which  gave  such  won- 
derful freedom  of  self-expression  to  the 
artisan,  came  the  later  transition  from  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  Gothic  to  the  more 
intentional  and  artificial  decorations  of  the 
Renaissance,  of  which  no  better  example 
exists  than  is  seen  in  the  church  of  Saint 
Etienne-du-Mont  in  Paris.  Here  elabora- 
tion of  carving  in  stone  and  wood  is  seen 
at  its  utmost,  but  with  a  strange  and  capri- 
cious mingling  of  Gothic  and  classical 
forms.  Of  its  kind  the  church  is  charm- 
ing, and  it  expresses  absolutely  the  spirit 
of  its  own  gay,  light-hearted  epoch,  but  to 
one  who  has  followed  the  development  of 
the  artisan's  skill  with  his  chisel  from  the 
days  when  the  chisel  first  replaced  the  axe, 
it  marks  the  decadence  of  the  old  joyous 
spirit  of  craftsmanship  and  the  beginning 
of  the  modern  desire  to  achieve  elabora- 
tion for  its  own  sake. 


THE   COOPERATIVE  SPIRIT  AS  A  FACTOR    IN 
FUTURE  PEACE  AND  PROSPERITY 

"And  they  shall  beat  their  swords  into  plowshares  and  their  spears  into  pruning  hooks; 
nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more."   Isaiah  2:4. 


WHEN  we  are  in  the  midst  of  the 
strife  and  jar  of  changing  con- 
ditions it  is  difficult  to  realize 
that,  in  spite  of  apparently  un- 
availing struggle  and  countless  discourage- 
ments, we  are  day  by  day  swelling  the 
huge  stream  of  endeavor  which,  by  the 
universal  law  of  progress,  must  ultimately 
bring  us  to  the  desired  goal.  It  is  only 
when  we  pause  for  a  little,  to  sum  up 
what  has  already  been  done  and  to  map 
out  the  best  course  for  the  future,  that  we 
perceive  how  far  we  have  advanced  and 
that  even  now  we  have  all  around  us  the 
beginnings  of  a  new  epoch  in  the  history 
of  human  development. 

And,  partly  because  of  the  unremitting 
efforts  that  have  been  made  to  discover 
the  right  remedy  for  conditions  that  retard 
us  in  our  advance, — efforts  that  in  the 
natural  course  of  things  have  for  the  most 
part  ended  in  failure, — we  are  a  little  too 
prone  to  distrust  the  practicability  of  a 
theory  that  has  been  tried  again  and  again 
with  only  partial  success,  forgetting  that 
every  complete  success  must  be  the  result 
of  countless  experiments  that  do  good 
service  in  showing  the  weak  points  in  an 
idea  as  well  as  the  element  in  it  that  de- 
serves to  live. 

For  example,  the  word  "cooperation" 
brings  to  most  of  us  little  more  than  a 
mental  picture  of  the  countless  short-lived 
efforts  that  have  been  made  to  apply  to 
everyday  human  life  a  principle  that  at 


first  sight  would  seem  to  demand  an  entire 
change  in  human  nature.  We  remember 
the  many  cooperative  communities  that 
have  begun  their  existence  amid  a  blaze 
of  enthusiasm  and  after  a  few  years  have 
flickered  out  because  their  ideals  were  not 
rooted  deeply  enough  to  stand  the  pres- 
sure of  contact  with  ordinary  life.  We 
think  of  the  profit-sharing  and  prosperity- 
sharing  experiments  of  philanthropic  man- 
ufacturers, who  have  honestly  felt  that  it 
was  only  right  and  just  to  share  results 
with  the  men  whose  daily  toil  had  assured 
their  success,  and  we  remember  that  in 
almost  every  case  such  an  experiment,  if 
not  an  out-and-out  failure,  has  proven  at 
best  only  a  modified  success.  We  remem- 
ber that  philanthropic  and  charitable 
organizations,  however  well  intentioned, 
have  done  but  little  to  lessen  the  vast  sum 
of  human  misery  and  degradation,  and  so 
we  are  apt  to  utter  hasty  generalizations 
as  to  the  unchanging  character  of  hurnan 
nature,  and  to  brush  aside  as  impractical 
and  Utopian  any  suggestion  for  further 
efforts  along  these  lines. 

Yet  in  spite  of  our  pessimism  and  un- 
belief we  are,  now  and  again,  forced  to 
admit  that  all  these  efforts  have  been  so 
far  from  being  utterly  futile  that  even 
now  we  have  every  reason  to  look  for- 
ward confidently  to  the  day  when,  solely 
because  of  the  wider  understanding  and 
application  of  the  principle  of  true  co- 
operation, the  present  age  of  class  antag- 
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onism  and  highly  speciaHzed  industrialism, 
with  all  its  poverty,  misery  and  bitterness 
of  revolt,  will  be  succeeded  by  a  broadly 
humanitarian  age, — an  age  of  prosperity, 
peace  and  international  goodwill  which 
will  as  certainly  grow  out  of  the  turmoil 
of  present-day  conditions  as  a  lily  grows 
from  the  bulb  that  is  buried  deep  in  the 
mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  pond. 

The  great  obstacle  that  hitherto  has 
stood  in  the  way  of  this  approaching 
change  has  been  our  own  unwillingness  to 
abandon  our  long-established  way  of  look- 
ing at  things  and  to  admit  the  immense  re- 
adjustment of  moral  values  that  is  going 
on  all  over  the  world.  Forces  for  good 
that  are  themselves  the  outcome  of  ages 
of  strife  and  suffering  are  shaping  our 
destiny  today,  and  these  forces  reach  down 
to  impulses  as  primitive  and  as  profound 
as  those  of  the  struggle  itself, — the  im- 
pulses toward  mutual  aid,  forbearance  and 
kindliness,  without  which  the  race  would 
have  perished.  We  see  that  all  the  great 
nations  of  the  world  preserve  peace  only  by 
sleeping  upon  their  arms ;  that  organized 
capital  and  organized  labor  are  ready  at 
any  moment  to  fly  at  one  another's  throats  ; 
that  the  modern  spirit  of  democracy  is 
ever}'where  rising  up  in  active  warfare 
against  the  older  forms  of  government ; 
but  we  do  not  realize  that  these  very  con- 
ditions are  working  together  toward  the 
development  among  the  common  people 
of  a  cosmopolitan  interest  in  human  af- 
fairs, and  that  this  widening  of  the  horizon 
has  already  brought  into  being  a  social 
sympathy  that  is  slowly  undermining  the 
old  order  of  things  and  breaking  down 
barriers  of  class  and  national  prejudice, 
until  even  now  it  extends  beyond  national 
and  social  boundaries  in  a  spirit  of  broth- 
erhood that  embraces  all  humanity. 

And  at  the  root  of  this  great  change  lies 
the  one  universal  principle  of  cooperation, 
which  in  one  form  or  another  has  grown 
with  the  growth  of  civilization  until  at 
last  its  power  is  acknowledged.  Every 
fresh  development  of  industrial  efficiency 
and  economy,  in  our  own  day.  has  pre- 
pared the  way  for  it ;  every  fresh  effort  of 
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philanthropy  has  indicated  an  awakening 
social  conscience  that  ultimately  would 
make  it  possible ;  every  new  facility  for 
swift  and  direct  communication  and  trans- 
portation has  brought  it  nearer,  and  now 
we  have  reached  a  point  where  we  can 
begin  to  see  something  of  its  power,  as 
well  as  its  immense  significance  in  deter- 
mining the  whole  trend  of  our  modem 
civilization. 

That  this  new  spirit  of  mutual  under- 
standing and  helpfulness  has  grown  up 
among  us  is  due,  not  to  any  change  in 
human  nature,  but  to  the  natural  growth 
of  conditions  which  have  given  a  new 
direction  to  energies  that  have  hitherto 
found  vent  in  warfare.  War  could  not 
exist  except  for  the  clash  of  two  opposing 
forces,  and  when  these  forces  cease  to 
array  themselves  in  opposition  to  one  an- 
other and  combine  their  energies  in  co- 
operating toward  a  common  end,  peace, 
which  is  nothing  after  all  but  mutual 
understanding,  is  the  natural  outcome. 
Moreover,  it  Vv'ould  seem  just  now  that 
everything  is  working  together  toward  the 
establishment  of  this  universal  understand- 
ing. One  of  the  most  powerful  factors  in 
bringing  it  about  is  the  movement  of 
peoples  from  land  to  land, — the  tendency 
toward  emigration  which,  either  from  po- 
litical or  industrial  oppression,  has  been 
established  throughout  the  civilized  world. 
This  country  is  one  of  the  great  goals  of 
emigration.  All  nations  come  to  us,  and 
we  realize  more  keenly  perhaps  than  others 
the  inevitable  effect  of  this  interchange  of 
nationalities,  because  of  what  we  see  in 
our  own  great  industrial  centers  of  the 
result  of  such  intermingling  and  its  bear- 
ing upon  the  future  of  the  world.  Israel 
ZangAvill  has  called  America  the  melting 
pot  of  civilization,  in  which  all  ancient 
religious,  national  and  class  prejudices 
must  be  destroyed,  for  it  is  in  this  country 
that  the  workers  of  all  nationalities  meet 
on  common  ground  and  develop  mutual 
kindliness  and  understanding  under  the 
pressure  of  industrial  conditions  which 
produce  among  them  a  common  need  and 
force  them  to  make  common  cause  against 
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it  that  they  may  live.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  national  prejudices  and  antip- 
athies of  the  people  who  are  thus  forced 
together,  their  children  are  all  of  one 
nationality.  Furthermore,  they  are  born 
into  a  state  of  society  so  fluid  that  it  rests 
with  almost  any  man  whether  he  shall 
remain  a  denizen  of  the  slums  and  a 
mechanical  worker  in  the  factories,  or 
work  his  way  to  the  top. 

Even  the  forces  which  seem  most  hostile 
to  the  growth  of  a  better  understanding 
in  the  industrial  world  work  powerfully 
toward  the  development  of  a  sense  of 
solidarity  among  the  workers.  The  labor 
unions,  with  all  their  shortcomings,  have 
done  wonders,  in  bringing  together  men  of 
different  and  often  hostile  nationalities, 
and  in  giving  them  sufficient  courage  and 
self-respect  to  grapple  with  oppressive 
conditions  instead  of  sullenly  submitting 
to  them.  And,  as  the  oppression  endured 
from  powerful  and  ruthless  business  or- 
ganizations has  unquestionably  done  much 
to  weld  together  the  mass  of  the  workers 
on  the  one  hand ;  on  the  other,  the  efforts 
of  more  humane  and  far-sighted  concerns 
to  equalize  conditions  a  little  by  giving  the 
worker  a  chance  have  made  it  possible  to 
establish  between  employer  and  employee 
a  better  and  more  human  understanding. 
Hence,  every  sincere  effort,  whether  mis- 
taken or  not,  toward  bettering  social  con- 
ditions has  been  one  more  step  toward  the 
development  of  social  conscience  on  both 
sides,  and  with  every  such  development 
another  class  barrier  goes  down. 

It  is  significant  that,  during  the  past 
decade  or  so.  these  efforts  have  been 
legion.  Already  they  have  brought  about 
the  wiping  out  of  the  worst  slums ;  the 
establishment  of  playgrounds  and  breath- 
ing spaces,  a  world-wide  movement  to- 
ward better  housing  and  more  sanitary 
conditions,  especially  in  the  crowded  sec- 
tions of  our  great  cities.  We  owe  to  it  the 
•regulation,  and  in  many  places  the  aboli- 
tion, of  child  labor :  the  laws  abolishing  the 
worst  sweatshop  conditions  and  the  per- 
sistent efforts  that  are  being  made  to  place 
within  the  reach  of  all  boys  and  girls  a 


sound  and  practical  industrial  education 
that  will  release  them  forever  from  the 
ranks  of  unskilled  labor.  We  owe  also  to 
this  awakened  social  conscience  the  public 
baths,  gymnasiums,  parks  and  libraries 
that  are  free  to  all  and  that  place  within 
the  reach  of  the  poorest  some  chance  of 
health,  pleasure  and  mental  development. 
And  now,  encouraged  by  past  victories,  it 
is  beginning  to  strike  out  more  boldly  and 
to  declare  openly  that  it  is  not  enough  for 
the  well-to-do  and  powerful  to  give  liber- 
ally of  their  substance  to  provide  these 
things  for  the  poor,  but  that  the  poor 
should  be  taken  into  partnership  on  a  basis 
that  will  enable  them  to  obtain  these  things 
for  themselves,  merely  because  they  are 
the  natural  right  of  every  man,  woman  and 
child. 

In  the  current  issue  of  this  magazine 
we  have  reviewed  at  some  length  the 
growth  of  the  garden  city  and  village 
movement  in  England  and  its  significance 
in  relation  to  the  development  of  this  uni- 
versal spirit  of  cooperation.  It  is  the  most 
complete  example  we  have  yet  found  of 
the  true  cooperative  feeling.  Based  upon 
philanthropy  in  the  beginning,  it  has  gone 
beyond  philanthropy,  for  the  people  them- 
selves have  taken  hold  and  for  the  first 
time  are  admitted  to  an  active  and  promi- 
nent share  in  creating  for  themselves 
healthful  and  comfortable  surroundings  in 
which  they  may  live  and  work  and  bring 
up  their  children.  This,  it  seems  to  us.  is 
the  crux  of  the  whole  reform  movement. 
Model  villages  have  failed  because  the  self- 
respecting  working  man  has  an  innate 
repugnance  to  accepting  ready-made  con- 
ditions that  are  created  by  some  outside 
power  and  bestowed  upon  him  for  his  own 
good.  It  is  the  saving  element  in  the 
whole  situation  that  he  will  be  content 
with  no  state  of  affairs  that  he  has  not  at 
least  had  a  hand  in  bringing  about,  but  he 
will  work  until  he  drops  to  gain  a  com- 
petence for  old  ao"e  and  to  give  his  children 
a  good  start  in  life  if  he  is  only  given  the 
chance  to  do  it  himself. 

The  success  of  the  garden  village  ex- 
periment furnishes  fairly  good  proof  of 
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the  practicability  of  the  right  kind  of  effort 
to  insure  the  health,  happiness  and  oppor- 
tunity for  normal  work  and  development 
to  the  poorest  worker,  and  it  is  not  a  bad 
foundation  for  a  social  scheme  that  will 
be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  an  industrial 
and  cosmopolitan  era.  The  widely-varied 
efforts  of  individuals  to  improve  condi- 
tions may  have  been  more  or  less  futile  in 
themselves,  but  they  have  been  profoundly 
significant  in  that  they  have  helped  to 
bring  about  an  international  determination 
to  abolish  poverty  and  disease.  Whether 
the  spirit  of  reform  shows  itself  in  efforts 
to  cleanse  the  slums  and  provide  breathing 
places  in  the  great  cities,  or  whether  it 
exerts  itself  in  the  direction  of  a  redistri- 
bution of  population  by  the  decentraliza- 
tion of  industries,  the  end  is  the  same,  and 
the  only  hope  of  permanent  success  lies  in 
meeting  the  people  on  the  question  of  their 
own  needs  and  letting  them  help  to  work 
out  the  social  problem  for  the  benefit  of 
all,  instead  of  endeavoring  to  subject  them 
to  a  sort  of  benevolent  guardianship. 
When  this  becomes  the  natural  order  of 
things  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  peace 
conferences  and  international  agreements 
as  to  what  should  be  done  in  the  event  of 
war,  for  both  national  and  class  warfare 
will  have  become  a  thing  of  the  past. 

REVIEWS 

BOOKS  on  architecture  are  written 
and  published  by  hundreds,  but  it 
is  not  often  that  we  find  a  book,  at 
once  historically  comprehensive  and 
technically  correct,  that  at  the  same  time  is 
written  in  such  a  clear,  simple  way  as  to 
mterest  the  layman.  Therefore  we  are 
prepared  to  extend  a  warm  welcome  and 
hearty  appreciation  to  "The  English 
House,"  by  W.  Shaw  Sparrow,  for  it  not 
onlv  leads  us  deftly  through  the  mazes  of 
jostling  periods  in  English  architecture, 
but  stimulates  further  research  into  this 
most  interesting  subject. 

We  all  acknowledge  the  charm  of  the 
English  cottage,  the  robust  magnificence 
of  the  manor  houses  that  date  from  the 
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Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  periods  and  the 
stern  and  rugged  beauty  of  the  old  feudal 
castles,  but  it  is  a  little  harder  to  reconcile 
ourselves  to  the  presence  of  Greek  temples 
and  Italian  villas  and  palaces  under  Eng- 
lish skies,  especially  as  these  buildings  are 
manifestly  but  halting  translations  from 
the  original,  and  are  no  more  good  Greek 
or  Italian  than  they  are  good  English. 
^Ir.  Sparrow  tells  us,  in  a  pleasant  read- 
able way,  of  the  circumstances  which  led 
to  the  transplanting  to  English  soil  of  these 
foreign  and  most  inappropriate  styles  and 
the  reasons  why  they  have  been  accorded 
the  place  they  hold  in  the  story  of  English 
architecture.  In  the  pages  of  his  charming 
book  we  make  also  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  old  craftsmen,  who  did  much  as 
they  pleased  in  spite  of  the  architects,  and 
we  are  given  glimpses  of  the  rugged, 
primitive  customs  that  fitted  naturally 
into  an  almost  patriarchal  manner  of 
living.  We  see  why  the  English  home 
was  so  slow  in  development  and  also  why 
the  idea  of  domestic  comfort,  when  it 
really  did  take  root,  was  carried  out  to  a 
greater  degree  than  in  any  other  country. 
The  book  is  charmingly  illustrated  with 
reproductions  from  photographs,  old  prints 
and  clever  pencil  drawings,  so  that  the 
reader  who  follows  attentively  the  lesson 
taught  in  text  and  pictures  may  be  certain 
that  he  has  gained  a  good  general  idea  of 
the  different  styles  to  be  seen  in  English 
domestic  architecture.  ("The  English 
House:  How  to  Judge  the  Periods  and 
Styles."  By  W.  *Shaw  Sparrow.  Illus- 
trated. 348  pages.  Price,  $2  net.  Pub- 
lished bv  John  Lane  Company,  New 
York.) 

THE  habit  of  reading  anthologies  has 
fallen  into  disrepute  of  late,  but  the 
most  conventional  reader  can  hardly  deny 
the  charm  of  these  potpourris  of  verse 
and  prose.  We  have  lately  received  for 
review,  from  The  Macmillan  Company, 
three  very  interesting  anthologies.  One, 
entitled  "Some  Friends  of  Mine."  by  E.  V. 
Lucas,  contains  a  variety  of  extracts  and 
quotations,  which  have,  as  the  title  sug- 
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gests,  appealed  to  the  collector,  indexed 
in  an  original  but  very  delightful  man- 
ner. For  example,  under  the  head  of 
"Good  Servants"  we  find  a  sketch  of 
"Rawle"  by  S.  Baring-Gould  and  R.  L. 
Stevenson's  account  of  "Robert;"  under 
"Healers"  we  find  W.  E.  Henley's  son- 
nets, "The  House  Surgeon"  and  "The 
Chief,"  and  Dr.  John  Brown's  "Air. 
Syme."  The  fact  that  the  collection  is 
based  on  the  personal  tastes  of  a  writer 
whom  the  public  has  not  been  slow  to 
welcome  and  appreciate  gives  this  anthol- 
ogy and  added  charm  of  a  personal  note. 

"The  Wayfarer  in  New  York,"  with 
an  introduction  by  Edward  S.  Martin,  is 
an  interesting  collection  of  sketches  and 
poems  and  extracts  from  stories  that  de- 
scribe the  city  of  New  York  and  the  life 
within  it.  There  are  many  quotations 
from  Walt  Whitman,  who  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  writer  to  have  expressed 
the  strange  and  haunting  charm  which 
New  York  possesses  for  almost  anyone 
who  has  spent  as  much  as  a  year  within 
its  boundaries.  There  are  many  selec- 
tions from  H.  C.  Bunner,  from  Jacob  A. 
Riis,  from  O.  Henry,  and  many  other 
writers  who  have  identified  themselves 
with  New  York  literature.  The  book 
expresses  the  multiplicity  of  the  city's 
charm,  for  practically  every  writer  in 
America  has  had  something  to  say  on  the 
subject  of  New  York. 

"The  Christmas  Book,"  with  an  intro- 
duction by  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie,  con- 
tains a  collection  of  valuable  information 
on  Christmas  customs,  old  and  new,  and 
upon  several  other  subjects  connected 
with  the  season.  One  section  is  devoted 
to  stories  of  the  Christmas  saints  and 
legends,  another  to  the  most  famous 
Christmas  carols,  another  to  the  Christ- 
mas revels  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
George  Wharton  Edwards  has  decorated 
the  book  wnth  many  beautiful  black  and 
white  designs  and  illustrations,  and  there 
are  also  reproductions  of  some  of  the 
famous  pictures  of  the  Nativity.  The 
cover  is  in  green  and  gold  and  very 
attractive,  and  the  book  as  a  whole  makes 


a  charming  Christmas  remembrance. 
("Some  Friends  of  Mine."  By  E.  V. 
Lucas.  362  pages,  with  frontispiece. 
Price,  $1.25.  "The  Wayfarer  in  New 
York."  266  pages.  Price,  $1.25.  "The 
Christmas  Book."  Illustrated.  369  pages. 
Price,  $1.25.  PubHshed  by  The  Macmil- 
lan  Company,  New  York.) 

TO  quote  from  the  author's  preface,  to 
"Romantic  Germany,"  by  Robert 
Haven  Schauftier,  "In  the  surfeit  of 
books  on  Germany,  one  subject  has  been 
strangely  neglected,  and  that  is  the  land 
itself.  Its  politics,  history,  sociolog)', 
commerce  and  science,  each  has  a  litera- 
ture of  its  own,  but  for  the  latest  account 
in  English  of  Germany's  most  representa- 
tive and  picturesque  towns  one  must  turn 
either  to  guide  books  or  to  a  vohime 
called  'Views  Afoot'  written  by  the  young 
Bayard  Taylor  in  the  year  1846."  The 
book  in  review  is  illustrated  by  reproduc- 
tions from  the  paintings  of  several  lead- 
ing German  artists  and  follows  the  his- 
tory and  legends  of  the  obscure  German 
towns,  abojt  which  center  some  of  the 
most  dramatic  legends  of  the  German 
race.  The  author  looks  upon  the  cities 
with  which  he  deals  like  characters  in 
a  story,  and  he  has  succeeded  in  giving 
to  each  a  definite  personality,  which 
makes  the  book  peculiarly  interesting  and 
appealing.  ("Romantic  Germany."  By 
Robert  Haven  Schauftier.  397  pages.  Il- 
lustrated. Price,  $3.50  net.  Published  by 
The  Century  Co.,  New  York.) 

"O  ANITATION,  Water  Supply  &  Sew- 
"3  age  Disposal  of  Country  Houses," 
by  Wm.  Paul  Gerhard,  C.  E..  is  a 
thoroughly  scientific  treatment  of  the  sub- 
jects named  in  the  title,  yet  is  in  every  way 
adapted  to  practical  use.  Part  of  the  con- 
tents is  the  outcome  of  lectures  given  be- 
fore the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology^ and  presents  detailed  advice  as  to 
how  to  procure  a  sanitary  water  supply. 
But  the  aim  of  the  book,  as  a  whole,  is 
rather  to  establish  the  fundamental  sani- 
tary principles  which  lead  to  correct  sani- 
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tary  practice  than  to  tell  how  to  put  them 
into  effect.  In  this  matter  the  author  con- 
siders other  than  professional  work  as  in- 
adequate and  defeating  the  purpose.  The 
book  is  illustrated  with  photographs  and 
diagrams  and  is  full  of  suggestions  for 
healthier  living.  ("Sanitation,  Water 
Supply  &  Sewage  Disposal  of  Country 
Houses."  By  Wm.  Paul  Gerhard,  C.  E. 
Illustrated.  328  pages.  Price,  $2.00. 
Published  by  D.  Van  Nostrand  Company, 
New  York.) 

«r?ELICITA,"  by  Christopher  Hare,  is 
-T  a  love  story  of  Siena.  The  hero 
and  heroine  are  foster  children  brought 
up  in  the  country.  In  rambling  through 
the  fields  Felicita  has  a  disagreeable  en- 
counter with  one  of  the  young  nobles 
who  had  gone  out  to  hunt.  L^ter  in  the 
story  when  she  and  her  foster  brother, 
Andrea,  had  returned  to  their  parents,  she 
is  betrothed  to  this  same  noble.  On  her 
marriage  night  she  escapes  to  a  convent 
where  she  is  concealed  by  the  nuns  until 
the  outbreak  of  the  black  plague  summons 
her  to  duty  among  her  fellow  men.  Her 
husband  is  one  of  the  first  victims,  and 
in  caring  for  him  she  meets  Andrea,  who 
had  taken  shelter  in  a  monastery  after 
the  news  of  her  wedding.  After  the 
death  of  her  husband  a  reconciliation 
takes  place  and  the  story  ends  happily. 
The  book  contains  a  very  good  picture 
of  the  life  of  the  times,  which  is  helped 
out  by  the  illustrations,  which  are  photo- 
graphs of  the  most  characteristic  corners 
of  the  old  city.  ("Felicita."  By  Christo- 
pher Hare.  Illustrated.  378  pages. 
Price,  $1.25^,.  Published  by  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Company,  New  York.) 

'5, 

MR.  Homer  Davenport  is  known  as 
the  leading  breeder  of  Arabian 
horses  and  his  book,  "My  Quest  of  the 
Arabian  Horse,"  has  the  interest  that 
only  comes  when  the  author  is  thoroughly 
interested  and  at  home  in  his  subject.  It 
tells  of  the  trip  which  Mr.  Davenport 
took  under  President  Roosevelt's  patron- 


age into  the  Syrian  Desert  in  search  of 
pure-blooded  stock.  The  negotiations 
with  the  various  potentates  and  the  diffi- 
culties which  he  assumed  in  getting  the 
horses  over  to  America,  make  the  book 
peculiarly  pleasant  reading,  even  though 
the  reader  should  have  but  a  passing  in- 
terest in  horses.  It  will  be,  of  course, 
primarily  interesting  to  horsemen  and 
horse  racers.  The  illustrations  have  also 
this  double  interest,  for  the  pages  are 
broken  with  delightfully  humorous  pen 
and  ink  sketches  by  the  author  and  there 
are  also  many  beautiful  full-page  illustra- 
tions of  famous  horses.  ("My  Quest  of 
the  Arabian  Horse."  By  Homer  Daven- 
port. Illustrated.  276  pages.  Price, 
$2.00  net.  Published  by  B.  W.  Dodge  & 
Company,  New  York.) 

THOSE  who  have  seen  "The  Great 
Divide,"  in  which  Margaret  Anglin 
played  the  leading  role,  will  find  it  again 
a  source  of  pleasure  now  that  it  is  issued 
in  book  form.  As  a  play  its  clever  dia- 
logue was  one  of  its  great  charms,  and 
this,  of  course,  makes  it  an  excellent 
reading  drama.  It  deals  with  the  con- 
trast between  the  life  east  and  west  of 
the  Rockies.  The  heroine  represents  the 
conventionality  of  the  Eastern  civiliza- 
tion, and  Stephen  Ghent,  the  lawless  but 
golden-hearted  man  of  the  Western 
plains.  Ruth  Jordan,  the  heroine,  is 
forced  into  marriage  with  Ghent^  who 
practically  purchases  her  with  a  string  of 
gold  nuggets  from  the  desperado  into 
whose  hands  she  has  fallen.  Her  New 
England  propriety  makes  the  fact  that 
she  has  been  bought  always  uppermost 
in  her  thoughts,  and  at  last,  unable  to 
stand  the  misery,  she  pays  Ghent  the 
price  of  the  nuggets  with  money  that  she 
has  earned  herself  and  runs  away  home. 
Ghent  follows  and  at  the  end  of  the 
play  a  reconciliation  is  accomplished. 
("The  Great  Divide."  By  William 
Vaughn  Moody,  167  pages.  Price,  $1.25. 
Published  by  The  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York.) 
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